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PEEFACE. 


Aboot  the  middle  of  the  last  oeiituiy  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  which  had  been  founded 
m 1734,  determined  to  send  a mission  to  explore  the  ancient  sites  and  remains  of  archi- 
teeture  and  scidpture  in  Greece  and  Asia  Jlinor.  This  mission,  which  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Revett,  and  Pars,  left  England  in  17G4,  and,  after  visiting  Smyrna  and 
other  places  on  the  west  const  of  Asia  Minor,  jiroccedcd  to  Athens.  The  results  of  this 
first  mission  were  recorded  in  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  Part  I.  published  in  17G9,  and 
Part  II.  in  1 797.  In  1812  the  Society  sent  a second  Mission  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Gell,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  architects  John  Peter 
Gandy  and  Francis  Bedford.  The  labours  of  this  second  Mission  enabled  the  Society  to 
publish,  in  1817,  a volume  on  The  Antiquities  of  Attica,  and  in  1840  a third  part  of  The 
Antiquities  of  Ionia.  They  also  republished,  in  1821,  Part  I.  of  the  same  work,  with  many 
additions  and  corrections.  In  1851  the  Society  published  Mr.  Penrose's  work  on  The 
Principles  of  Athenian  Arehiteeture,  in  wdiicb  he  has  recorded  his  investigations  as  to  the 
optical  refinements  which  the  Parthenon  and  certain  other  liuildings  at  Athens  possessed. 

The  discovery  of  the  Sminthium  in  the  Troad,  which  was  made  by  Caiitain  (now 
Admiral)  Spratt  m 1833,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Society  to  send  a new- 
e-xpcdition  to  the  west  coast  of  xlsia.  It  was,  moreover,  felt  th.at,  h.aving  regard  to  the  great 
advance  m the  knowledge  of  Ionic  architecture  which  had  been  made  since  the  first  part 
of  the  Ionian  Antiquities  had  been  published,  it  would  he  desirable  to  explore  more  thoroughly 
the  Temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene  and  that  of  Dionysos  at  Teos.  Mr.  H.  P.  Pullan,  who 
had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Newton,  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  Biidrum  expedition  to 
assist  him  as  an  architect,  was  selected  by  the  Society  for  this  new  mission,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Pullan  explored  Teos  in  18G2,  and  in  186G  was 
again  sent  out  to  conduct  excavations  at  Priene  ,aml  the  Sminthium.  The  Plates  in  the 
present  volume  are  engraved  cither  from  Mr.  PuUan's  drawings  or  from  photographs,  with 
the  exception  of  Plates  III.  and  IV.,  the  drawings  for  wl.ich  have  been  kindly  contributed  to 
the  volume  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Falkener. 

The  whole  of  the  Plates  of  this  work  have  been  engraved  by  M.  J.  Pcnel,  in  Pari.s,  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Chevigiiard,  and  have  been  e.xecuted  with  great  care  and  artistic 
skill. 

The  text  has  been  contributed  by  four  members  of  tire  Society,  and  it  will  be  understood 
that  each  of  them  is  responsible  only  for  that  portion  of  it  wliieh  bears  his  signature. 
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ON  THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  GRECIAN  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


rilHERE  arc  few  events  in  literary  history  so  remarkable  as  the  maimer  in  which  in  the  middle  of  the  fiftoentli 
I eontury  the  learned  world  suddenly  awoke  to  the  discovery  of  the  long-neglected  beauties  of  classical  literature. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  that  the  scholars  of  Western  Europe  had 
many  opportunities  of  mastering  the  language  of  the  Gi-eeks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  their 
literature  as  expressed  in  their  own  exquisitely  harmonious  tongue.  But  the  works  of  the  poets  and  orators  ot 
Koine  they  always  had  in  their  hands,  and  the  language  in  wliich  they  were  written  was  understood  and  indeed 
used  by  every  educated  person.  Yet  their  excellences  were  neither  seen  nor  valued,  as  we  now  know  they 
ought  to  have  been,  till  the  sudden  revival  of  classical  learning  which  preceded,  only  by  a short  interval  of  time, 
the  great  outburst  of  the  Reformation. 

If,  however,  the  scholars  turned  with  delight  to  pore,  over  these  long-neglected  treasures,  the  artists  of  that 
age  nished  with  even  gi-eater  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  classical  art.  The  architects  of  Europe 
threw  aside,  at  once,  the  forms  and  traditions  of  their  own  beautiful  and  appropriate  mcdiaival  st}’Ies,  and  for  more 
than  three  centuries  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  marvellous  remains  with  which  the  Konum 
Emperors  had  adorned  not  only  the  capital,  but  almost  every  city  of  the  Empire.  During  that  long  period  all  tbeir 
energies  were  devoted,  first  to  mastering  the  details  of  the  Roman  styles,  and  then,  to  a not  very  successful  attempt 
to  reproduce  them,  and  in  so  doing  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  an  age  and  a state  of  society  different  from 
that  for  u’hieh  they  were  intended,  and  to  which — except  from  their  own  inherent  elegance — they  can  hardly  be 
.said  to  have  been  suited.  In  all  those  efforts,  however,  it  was  Roman  taste  and  magnificence  that  was  admired,  and 
Roman  forms  and  details  that  were  copied.  It  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  first  volumes  of  Stuart's  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  in  1761  and  1787,  that  the  learned  practically  became  aware  that  Greece  possessed  a separate  style  of 
her  own,  more  elegant  and  refined  than  anything  that  Rome  had  ever  produced,  and,  though  probably  less  flexible 
for  modern  purposes,  far  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  style  that  bad  so  long  exclusively  occupied  the  attention 
of  Europe. 

Since  the  commencement  of  Stuart's  publications  the  progress  of  the  study  of  Greek  architecture,  though  at 
first  slow,  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  latterly  in  an  almost  geometric  ratio,  culminating  in  the  German 
explorations  at  Olympia  now  in  progress,  one  of  the  gi'catest  undertakings,  of  its  class,  attempted  in  the  prc.seiit 
age,  and  which  promises  to  be  among  the  most  important  in  its  results.  During  this  long  interval  every  known 
tcni{)Ie  of  the  Doric  order  has  been  explored,  and  its  plan  and  details  measui-ed  and  drawn  with  as  much 
exactitude  as  the  state  of  the  ruins  admitted  of  being  done,  and,  what  is  almost  equally  important,  these 
have  all  been  published,  with  an  amount  of  care  and  elegance  of  engraving  which  has  not  yet  been  devoted  to 
anj'  other  gi'oup  of  architectural  objects  in  any  part  of  the  world.  .So  nearly  complete  indeed  arc  all  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  investigation  that  the  time  has  probably  arrived  when  it  may  be  possible  to  attempt  a monograjih 
of  tbc  Doric  order,  and  if  this  were  done  and  illustrated  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  subject  it  \vould  form  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  could  be  otfered  to  the  history  of  architecture,  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  with  its  sculptured  and  jiainted  accompaniments  it  was  the  most  artistic  form  of  expression  of  the  most 
intellectual  people  known  to  have  existed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  Ionic  order  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  its  history  or  its  historians.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
comparative  paucity  of  the  examples — they  are  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Doric  order — and 
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partly  from  the  more  complete  state  of  ruin  in  wliidi  they  now  exist.  Slore,  howevorj  is  due  to  their  geographical 
distribution.  All  the  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  with  the  one  exception  of  tlie  temple  at  Assos,  are  found  in 
the  comparatively  settled  countries  of  Europe,  either  in  Greece  itself,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Magna  Griecia,  whilst  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Ionic  Temj)le.s  are  found  in  the  native  country  of  the  order,  which  is  less  easily  accessible,  and  where 
from  various  causes  its  state  has  been  such  as  to  render  leisurely  investigation  of  the  remains  always  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible.  Still  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  moi-e  is  being  done,  so  that  these  Asiatic  temples 
may  eventually  take  rank  with  those  of  the  Doric  order,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  their  historical  value,  as 
illustrations  of  architectural  art.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Ionic  order  docs  not  possess  the  .siime  exquisite  inirity, 
and  cannot  pretend  to  that  sublimity  of  effect  which  the  Doric  seems  capable  of  attaining ; but  the  gmatcr  Asiatic 
Ionic  temples  exceed  in  dimension  the  European  examples  of  the  Doric  order — with  two  cxcojjtions,'  which  are  not 
of  a high  class  as  works  of  art — and,  when  complete,  probably  surpassed  them  in  elegance  and  richness  of  archi- 
tectural detail,  though  they  may  have  been  inferior  in  their  sculptured  and  painfed  adjuncts.  It  would  conse- 
quently be  most  interesting  if  we  were  in  a better  position  to  institute  a satisfactory  comparison  between  them. 

The  Ionic  temples  of  Europe,  unfortunately,  afford  but  little  aid  in  the  investigation.  In  it  there  arc 
some  throe  or  four  little  temples  of  this  order,  exquisite  in  detail,  lilcc  everything  the  Greeks  ever  did,  but 
so  small  as  only  to  be  con.sidered  as  cells,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  temples.  The  one  temple’  of  any 
considerable  dimensions  of  this  order  is  that  of  Minerva  Polias,  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but  even  that 
is  small,  though  of  surpassing  interest.  In  beauty  of  detail  and  the  propriety  with  ^vhich  its  design  is  adapted 
to  its  intended  purposes,  there  is,  probably,  no  more  beautiful  building  to  bo  found  anywhere.  But  it  is  so 
exceptional  in  plan  and  design,  that  it  is  only  the  details  of  its  architecture  that  arc  of  any  assistance  in 
an  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  orders. 


THE  OlilGIN  OP  THE  DOEIC  OEDEE. 


There  arc  few  points  connected  Avith  the  archaeology  of  Greece  that  have,  in  recent  times,  been  more 
fully,  and,  it  may  be  added,  more  Avarmly,  discussed  those  involved  in  the  questions  as  to  tlic  origin  of  this 

' Tlio  two  temples  aliiuled  to  aro  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  A^;r!gi'iituiii,  wliieli  is  not  a peristj-lo  temple  at  all,  and  ef  singularly  dum.^y 
ilcoigii ; the  ether  is  that  of  Jupiter  lit  Solimis,  which  is  so  ruined  that  its  original  plan  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained.  If  it  were  as  restored 
by  M.  Hittorff,  V ArehitdctuTe  Anivjue  lie  la  Sidle,  pis.  G3  to  74,  it  was  one  of  tlic  least  satisfactory  designs  ever  perpetrated  by  a Greek  areliitcct. 

’ A soeining  exception  to  this  assertion  will  occur  to  ovciy  one  at  all  familiar  witli  tlie  history  of  Graiciaii  architecture,  in  tlie  Temple  of  Iilincn  a 
Alea  at  Tcgea.  This  temple  has  liitlicrto  been  known  only  from  Pnusaiiias’  description  of  it  (book  viii.  chap.  45),  and  all  the  world  have  agreed 
that  lio  describes  it  a.s  externally  atlonied  by  a peristyle  of  Ionic  jiillars  and  Iiitornally  willi  Corintliiaii  pilhirs  standing  on  others  of  tlic  Doric  order. 
This  was  so  monstrous  an  arrangement,  and  so  nnliko  anything  else  in  Grecian  arcliitcetm-c,  that  no  one  could  ncccjit  it  without  trying  to  find  some 
means  of  escape.  None  however  at  all  jiiausible  seems  to  liiive  suggested  itself,  except  by  assuming  that  when  Pausnnias  said  c«to?,  he  meant 
e’vTov,  or  that  some  ignorant  copyist  had  substituteil  tlio  one  Avord  for  the  other  j tliis  liowo’cr,  as  iin-olving  an  alteration  of  the  text,  was  quite 
inadmissible. 

So  the  matter  rested  till  Herr  Milchliofer  was  deputed  by  the  German  Government  to  examine  the  site.  Tliis  lie  was  able  only  piirtially  to 
accomplish,  as  a villago  occupied  tlic  whole  area  of  the  temple,  which  ho  liiul  nut  the  mean.s  to  purcliasc  and  remove.  He  ascertained  however  tlmt 
its  dimensions  wore  70  feet  by  155,  and.  among  the  niiii.s  he  found  a fragment  of  a Doric  column,  whose  profiles  exactly  suited  the  jieristylo  of  a 
licxastyle  temple  of  those  dimensions.  Having  satisfied  him.'ielf  on  tliis  point,  Milchliofer  then  makes  the  suggestion  [Milllieiluiiffen  dee  Arclmolo- 
gUchee  ImIUiU  zh  Aihen,  Ites  lieft,  1880,  jqi.  52  el  seq.)  lliat  proliahly  the  Ionic  order  was  cniplojed  only  in  the  jironaos  and  posticum,  mid  the 
Corinthian  in  the  interior,  thus  reducing  the  whole  to  order  and  Ijcauty,  and,  wliat  is  most  strange,  in  strict  accordance  with  every  word  of 
Pausanias’  description : — 

0 ijXv  St)  TrptSToe  iiniv  aiiTia  k6^/xo^  t£v  ki6v(ov  Atipio?  o 8e  fTfi  TovTifi  Ko/nVflio?  • eaTTjKaai  2e  Ka'i  i/CTOi  tov  vaov  epya^ia^  t?;?’  loivtav. 

Now  that  this  solution  is  suggested,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  comaieiitatoi'.s  of  Pmisanias  tlmt  in  Ins 
description  of  the  Icinplo  he  used  the  word  too,-  in  its  restricted  but  perfectly  legitimato  sense  ns  npplicablo  to  the  cella  or  adytum  of  tlie  tcm|ilc 
milv.  Had  any  one  done  tliis  there  never  would  have  been  a doubt  about  tlic  arrangements  of  this  temple.  The  mention  too  of  the  Doric  ns  tlic 
first  and  principal  order  ought  to  have  made  commentators  pause  beforo  misrepresenting  a temple  which  now  turns  out  to  have  been  architeeturally 
more  beautiful  than  any  otlier  wo  arc  acquainted  willi.  As  tho  ease  at  present  stands  wo  now  know  that  it  ivius  externally  a Doric  hexastylc  Icmj.lo 
with  two  or  six  Ionic  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  posticimi,  and  with  probably  ten  or  cIca’cii  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  the  interior  of  tlic 
cella.  Tho  Ionic  order  consequently  stands  hero  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Doric  as  it  did  in  tho  Propyltca  at  Athens  and  Eleiisis.  For 
the  whole  of  tlio  interior  columns  to  be  in  the  Corintliian  stylo  wa-s  certainly  preferable  to  the  introduction  of  a single  specimen  of  tlmt  order,  at 
Bass.as ; in  fact  the  three  orders  do  not  seem  to  have  been  combined  anywhere  so  hajipily  ns  in  thl.s  hitherto  anomalous  temple. 

However  right  Pausanias  may  liave  been  in  his  description  of  tho  temple,  lie  certainly  was  wrong  wlien  he  said  it  was  the  largest  of  Pelop- 
ptmncsian  temples  ; he  forgot  the  Tomjilo  of  Jupiter  at  Olymjiia,  which  was  nearly  twice  its  dimensions.  Tlmt  temple  covered — ns  nearly  ns  can 
bo  ascertained  from  the  plans — Ifl, 1150  square  feet,  while  this  one  at  Tegea  covers  only  1 0,850.  Even  the  Hernioii  of  Elis  covers  10.230,  and 
certainly  surpa.sscd  it  in  the  number  of  its  pillars  aud  consequent  ajipareut  size. 
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order.  Since  the  pulilication  of  the  late  Sir  CliaidoB  Ravry’.s  drawinjis  of  the  tomhs  at  Rciii  Hassan,  in  182o,‘ 
English  architects  have  generally  been  inclined  to  admit  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  order  from  the  so-called 
2)foto-Doric  .style  of  the  Egj’ptians.  On  the  Continent,  on  the  other  hand,  vriters  seem  inclined  to  resent 
this  as  a slur  on  the  originality  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  insist  that  they  invented  every  part  of  it ; and  that 
the  whole  was  evolved  from  the  primitive  wooden  architecture  of  their  early  ancestors.  As  generally  ha]ipens 
in  such  cases,  it  is  more  a dispute  about  terms  than  about  facts.  The  latter  arc  now  perfectly  well  known, 
and  the  inferences  froni  them  .seem  inevitable,  though  it  is  only  now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can  write 
regarding  them  with  the  precision  which  is  desirable  in  such  cases. 

Fortunately  the  steps  by  which  the  Egyptian  order  was  evolved  are  clear,  and  can  all  bo  easily  traced. 
There  is,  close  alongside  of  the  Sphinx,  a temple,  called  that  of  Armuchis,  which  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
buildings  now  known  to  exist  in  Egypt,  anterior  in  all  probability  to  the  great  Pyramids  themselves,  certainly 
more  than  3000  years  before  Christ.  The  principal  apartment  in  tlic  temple  or  tomb  is  33  feet  in  width, 
and  consequently  too  wide  to  be  rooted  by  single  slabs.  To  remedy  this  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
three  aislc.s.^  This  was  effected  by  walls,  not  continuous,  however,  but  intcrrupte<l  by  voids,  alternating  with 
pier.s  wliich,  in  this  instance,  were  somewhat  longer  in  one  direction  than  their  breadth.  On  these  were  laid 
longitudinal  beams  of  the  same  section  as  the  piers,  and  on  these  again  rested  the  transverse  roofing  slabs. 
The  next  step  in  the  process  was  to  make  these  piers  an  exact  scpiare  in  section,  and  in  this  form  they  are 
found  in  several  tombs  of  the  same  age  as  tlic  Pyramids.’  The  third  was  to  chamfer  off  the  angles  so  as  to 
reduce  the  shaft  to  an  octagon,  only  retaining  a stpiare  block  at  the  top  as  an  abacus,  a form  wbicb  is  first  found 
at  Beni  Hassan  ' under  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Following  up  the  same  cour.se,  the 
Egyptians  again  cut  off  the  angles  so  as  to  turn  the  octagon  into  a prism  of 
sixteen,  then  of  twenty-four,  and  lastly  of  thirty-two  sides.'  AVhen,  however, 
they  had  reached  these  two  last  high  numbers,  it  became  evident  that  the  angle 
between  the  sides  was  so  obtuse  as  to  be  almost  undistinguishable,  with  flat 
surfaces,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  they  counter-sank  the  faces  with  curvilinear 
grooves,  in  other  words,  fluted  the  columns.  They  thus  arrived,  as  early  certainly 
ns  the  twelfth  dynasty  (2340  me.),  at  a circular,  fluted  column,  crowned  by  a 
square  abacus  and  supporting  a square  beam  of  a section  about  ecpial  to  its 
original  modulus.  These  columns  were  also  made  tapering,  but  whether  from  a 
sense  of  beauty  or  because  all  I'igyptian  walls  slope  inwards  is  not  ijuite  clear. 

We  have  thus  all  the  principal  elements  of  a Doric  order  introduced  in  Egypt 
certainly  1000  years  before  the  earliest  example  of  it  found  in  Greece.  The  one 
point  where  the  comparison  rather  halts  is  in  the  projection  of  the  abacus  beyond 
the  top  of  the  shaft  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  introducing  an  echinus  or  some 
con'csponding  invention  to  support  it,  and  to  break  the  abruptness  of  the  transition.  That  this  was  also 
effected  in  Egypt  seems  certain  from  the  fragments  of  three  capitals  wliich  Ed.  Falkeiier  found  in  the 
sotithern  temple  at  Karnak.'  (Woodcut  No.  2.)  Unfortunately  none  of  them  were  found 
in  situ,  and  it  has  been  insinuated  that  it  may  have  been  a base,  which  from  its  form  it 
may  safely  be  said  is  most  improbable,  though  it  is  hardly  worth  while  arguing  the  point. 

If  the  Greeks  really  adopted  the  suggestion  of  this  order  fi’om  the  Egyptians,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  it  could  be  from  examples  so  far  south  as  Beni  Hassan  or  in  Nubia, 
where  the  proto-Doric  form  is  now  principally  found;  but  from  buildings  at  Naucratis,  or 
places  in  the  Delta,  with  which  they  were  more  familiar.  In  the  alluvial  plains  of  northern 
Egypt  .stone  is  rare,  and  the  probability  is  that  this  multangular  pillar  was  most  frequently 
erected  with  bricks  or  small  stones,  and  in  that  case  a heavy  projecting  abacus,  with  some  sort 
of  echinus  moulding,  becomes  almost  a necessity,  either  for  construction  or  beauty.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  all  above  the  horizontal  stone  beam,  I'cpresonting  the  architra\'e  in  the  Grecian  order,  is  undoubtedly 

‘ Gwill'a  eilitioii  of  Sir  W.  Chambers'  CicU  Ayclulecture,  vul.  i.  |i.  .tS.  Lnivlon,  Joliii  Wcalo,  182.3- 

* It  is  to  bii  rogrcttoil  that,  nkhougli  tiiis  building  was  tiiieovorcd  bomo  twenty  years  ago,  mi  jiliui  or  di-tiills  of  it  have  yet  been  jmblisbcil  ill 
silrh  a form  ns  t<i  bo  nvallalilo  fur  scientific  investigation.  A tulenibi}’  correct  jilan  of  it,  though  on  a very  binall  scnlc,  will  be  fuuml  in  Uiieik'cktT's 
Ilanilbnok  of  Lotoer  E'jypt. 

* Lepsius,  J)cnhn-ilei',  vol.  i.  pis.  xxi.  xxiii.  xxvi.  ami  xxxi.x. 

* iSir  Gardner  ’Wilkinson,  ,liWi.  of  Ancient  pis.  ii.  ami  iii. 

’ Tlic  Indian  architfcts  followed  the  .some  process  in  the  dc.sign  of  their  pilinv.s,  but  they  r0]iciitctl  all  those  forms  in  tlio  snnio  pillar,  leaving 
the  base  and  abaciw  square,  timl  between  the  two  introdueing  oetagoniil  flirins,  and  then  those  of  sixteen  tiiid  thirty-two  sides,  ami  abvny.s  croi'iiiiig 
tlic  whole  with  a bracket  cn|iital  to  support  the  arebitnu'c,  forms  wliiuh  neither  the  Egyiitians  nor  Greelcs  ev  er  adojiled. 
dZ/isexM  of  Clasiieitl  Anli'jnitiee,  vol.  i.  j).  72. 
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of  Grecian  invention.  In  the  rainless  climate  of  iigypt  the  roofs  were  always  Hat,  formed  either  with  massive  slabs, 
as  those  of  nine-tenths  of  the  temples  appear  to  liavc  been,  or  with  small  round  beams  of  timber  laid  side  by  side 
and  crossing  one  another  so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  support  a mud  roof,  as  seems  to  be  simulated  in  the  tombs 
at  Beni  Hassan.  In  Greece  the  roof  always  recpiircd  a slope  to  throw  oft'  the  rain,  and  for  this  purpo.se  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a triangular  truss  of  firmly-framed  car])entry,  to  support  the  hea^-y  tiles  or  slabs  of  stone 
with  which  the  roof  was  covered.'  It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  tiiat  tlic  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order  are 
uoitlier  more  nor  less  than  copies  in  stone  of  the  ends  of  these  wooden  beams,  tliat  the  metopes  represent  the  spaces 
between  them,  sometimes,  but  not  always  filled  in,  in  early  times,  and  that  the  cornice  is  only  the  last  slab  or  tile 
of  the  roof  projecting  one-third  or  one-fourth  beyond  the  purlin  that  supported  it.  The  pediments  at  either  end 
are,  of  course,  only  section.?  of  this  purely  Grecian  form  of  roof,  which,  besides  its  greater  beauty  externally,  was 
eminently  suited  to  a country  where  large  beams  of  timber  were  everywhere  available,  but  could  hardly  have  been 
introduced  in  Egypt  where  timber  of  a suitable  class  must  always  have  been  a rarity. 

If  tlie  facts  of  the  case  are  as  just  stated,  it  seems  as  unreasonable  to  assert  that  the  Greeks  copied  the  Doric 
order  from  the  Egyptians,  as  to  deny  that  thc\'  borrowed  some  of  the  move  important  elements  of  their  order  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Had  the  so-called  proto-Doric  ever  been  used  as  a sacred  or  templar  order,  with  the 
Egyptians,  or  had  they  consecjucntly  ever  carried  it  to  its  legitimate  completion,  it  is  probable  the  Greeks  never 
would  have  adopted  it.  As  it  wa.s,  it  was  an  invention  of  the  old  dynasties  before  the  eighteenth,  and  used  by 
them  in  tombs  and  secular  buildings  only,  and  thrown  aside  by  the  eightoentli  dynasty  as  nnsuited  for  their 
purposes.  AVhat  the  Egyptian  builders  wanted  for  their  great  teinjjlcs  were  ijlain  surfaces  on  which  they  could 
display  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which  they  luxuriated.  The  multangular  suifaccs  of  the  proto-Doric  were 
singularly  ill-suited  for  this,  and  all  their  pillars  in  their  gi-eat  temples  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  a plain 
circular  section.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  in  those  early  days,  both  in  Egj’pt  as  in  Greece,  colour  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  essential  as  form,  at  least  in  architectural  decorations,  and  whatever  was  incajmble  of 
being  so  adorned  was  rejected.  The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  the  inventors  of  monochromatic  architecture.  Neither 
Greece  or  Egypt  knew  anything  of  it,  or  ever  recognised  a building  as  complete  till  the  effect  of  every  es.seiitial  part 
of  it  had  been  heightened  by  the  application  of  colour.  It  was,  most  probably,  in  consequciieo  of  this  defect  that 
the  proto-Doric  column  was  rejected  by  the  Egyptians  in  tlie  great  age,  and  became  one  of  tliose  waifs  ami  strays 
of  inchoate  arehitectural  design,  which,  just  because  they  arc  but  inchoate,  any  one  is  justified  in  appropriating, 
and  trying  to  carry  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  legitimately  capable.  In  this  instance  the  original 
inventors  seem  to  have  neglected  to  bestow  the  rctpiisitc  elaboration  upon  this  order,  because  they  had,  in  tlie 
meanwhile,  invented  other  fonns  more  suited  for  tlieir  jnirjioscs. 

’Whether  this  is  or  is  not  a complete  explanation  of  the  observed  {Hionomena,  it  seems  quite  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Grecian  Doric  column,  with  its  abacus  and  architrave,  were  not  derived  from  any  wooden 
oi'iginal.  We  now  know  perfectly  well,  from  our  experience  of  Lycian  tombs-  and  Indian  cave  temples,^  what 
the  process  was  by  which  a wooden  style  became  converted  into  lithic  architecture.  At  first,  it  is  by  copying 
literally  every  detail  of  the  earpentiy — the  tenons,  the  mortices,  even  the  jjins  and  fastenings  are  all  reproduced  in 
stone,  without  any  difference  O-xcept  in  material.  By  slow  degi'ees,  soraotiracs  after  centuries,  these  wooden  forms 
are  gradually  abandoned  and  replaced  by  others  more  suitable  to  the  new  material,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without 
leaving  such  remiiiisceneos  of  their  origin  as  to  enable  any  one,  accustonted  to  such  inquiries,  to  detect  at  a glance 
their  original  parentage.  Notliiiig  of  this  sort  can  be  detected  in  the  Doric  pillar  or  its  architrave,  and  its 
existence  would  hardly  have  been  suggested  by  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  that  carpentry  fonns  depend  for  their 
stability  almost  wholly  on  tlic  constructive  skill  with  which  their  various  parts  arc  combined  and  fastened 
together.  Lithic  forms,  on  the  contrary,  depend  as  exclusively  on  their  mass  and  the  consequent  aid  they  obtain 
from  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity,  and  are  generally — or  ought  to  be — as  in  tlie  Doric  order,  wholly  iiulepemleiit 
of  any  eou.structivc  expedients  to  ensure  their  stability. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  used  wood  in  the  coiistniction  of  the 
earlier  temples  before  they  had  either  wealth  or  .skill  sufficient  to  employ  stone  for  that  purpose  ; and  history 
lends  some  slight  support  to  this  view.  Pausanius,  for  instance,  describes  the  first  temple  at  Delphi  as  a hut 
formed  with  branches  of  tlie  laurel  tree,^  and  describes  another  near  Hantinea  as  formed  of  oak  beams, “ but  if 

' If  \\-c  iiinv  tnist  Pausniiifis,  book  v.  cli.  lOl , it  wns  Byzos  of  N.nxos,  wlio  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Alyattos  (b.c.  6I7-5jl),  wlio  first  introduced 
tlio  iisu  of  marble  instead  of  tiles  on  tbc  roofs  of  tcinplos.  Like  most  of  the  remote  traditions  Iiowover  mentioned  by  timt  nutiinr,  too  ranch  reliance 
imist  nut  be  jilaeed  on  it.  It  is  pnibable  lie  may  have  introduced  some  iinprorcinents  in  tho  roofing  arrangements,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  tlio 
order  suggests  a heavy  roof  of  stone  from  its  first  invention. 

• Sir  Charles  Felluw.s,  7'rareh  in  L'jcia,  and  Texicr,  L’Asie  Mbietire,  jilates and  examples  in  British  Musenm. 

’ Fci'gussoii's  IHstory  of  ImUnn  Architecture,  ]>p.  47,  418;  and  rnre  Temples  of  IniUu,  J.  F.  and  James  Burgess,  Lomlon,  1880,  jip.  38  el  seq. 

* I’an.sanins,  lib,  x.  eh.  3,  p.  810. 

' Bpviov  fiiXa  ipyaaiipevoi  «ai  iipfioaame^  Trpos  aWr/Xa.  I’nusania.',  lib.  viii.  eh.  10,  p.  fil8. 
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his  description  is  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  more  like  the  log  hut  of  an  American  or  Russian  peasant  than  anything 


of  the  Doric  order.‘  Nor  is  there  anything,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  would  lead  us  to  .sujjpose  that  anj-thing  like  a 
])cristylo  temple,  or  anything  resembling  the  orders  as  wc  now  know  them,  wore  at  any  time  attempted  in  wood.^ 
Resides  these  wooden  temples,  however,  the  Greeks  had,  if  one  may  tmst  Pausanlas,  others  erected  in 


Greece  that  looks  very  much  as  if  it  were  derived  from  a metal  original,  thougli  of  course  it  would  now  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  any  specimens  of  pillars  in  so  valuable  a material.  Still  the  two  pillars  tliat  adorned  the  entrance 


notliing  lithic  about  them,  nor  anything  that  would  suggest  a wooden  derivation,  while  the  extent  to  which 


either  metal  or  metallic  forms  might  be  employed  to  adorn  the  exterior.  Tlieir  presence  there,  however,  goes  to 
prove,  so  tar  as  a single  instance  can,  that  no  Doric  forms  existed  in  Greece  at  the  time  these  pillars  were  erected, 
nor  anything  at  all  approaching  them  either  in  form  or  in  design. 

The  most  convincing  proof,  however,  that  we  have  that  the  Doric  pillars  never  could  have  been  derived 
from  a wooden  original  is  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest  are  the  most  solid  and  the  most  unlike  wooden  forms. 
There  is  a gi'oup  of  temples,  consisting  of  one  at  Coriiitli,  the  Temple 

of  Neptune  at  Pa'Stum,  and  two  at  Syracuse,  which  arc  generally  ' 

admitted  to  be  the  oldest  examples  of  the  order  existing.  Their  TTF  i.  _ J 

date  may  cxtcjid  to  within  the  limits  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ' ^ 


the  gi'eat  age,  at  five  and  a half  diametei’S.  It  ^vent  on  still  increas- 
ing, but  more  slowly,  for  another  century  and  a half,  till  it  reached 
six  diameters,  and  perished  then  under  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty.  So  true  is  this  that  on  the- continent  of 
Europe,  in  Greece  proj)or,  the  proportion  between  the  diameter  and 
height  of  any  Doric  column  forms  the  best  chronometric  scale  by 
which  the  relative  age  ot  any  two  temples  can  be  asccrttiiiied.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  hold  good  for  the  island  of  Sicily,  where, 
from  the  variety  of  materials  employed,  and  local  peculiarities,  the 


not  great ; the  stoutest  being  lour  and  a half  ebameters  in  height,  UlAliltAlI  ESI'LAKATOKY  OF  'XUE  (iHAUCAl.  ATTENUATION 
the  most  slender  reaching  only  to  five,*  which  is  still  below  the 

average  of  the  best  continental  examples,  and  very  far  removed  from  anything  that  would  .suggest  an  origin 
derived  from  any  possible  constniction  in  wood. 

This  being  so,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  pillar  derived  from  a Avooden  original,  and 
consequently  thin  and  attenuated,  could  liave  gone  on  increasing  in  massiveness  during  three  centui-ics,  till  it 
attained  proportions  of  more  than  lithic  solidity ; and  that  then,  for  three  centuries  more,  the  artistic  energies 
of  the  Greeks  were  devoted  to  getting  rid  of  the  clumsy  projjortions  it  had  attained,  and  that,  after  passing  througli 
perfection,  the  Greeks  were  at  length  forced  to  abandon  it,  because  it  had  become  so  like  a wooden  post  that  the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  endure  its  attenuated  proportions.  There  is  not,  so  Air  as  is 
IaHOWii,  {luy  parallel  for  such  up-and-down  progress  of  any  important  member,  in  the  architectural  history  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  ever  took  place  in  Greece. 

’ llie  one  thing  in  Pausniiina  that  would  encourage  the  idea  of  a wooden  Doric  order,  is  that  in  deaeribing  the  Tomjdc  of  Juno  at  EJis  he 
incntimis  the  existence  of  a wooden  pillar  in  the  jiostieum  (lib.  v.  16).  As  all  the  other  pillars  of  the  tomjilo  wero  of  the  Doric  order,  this  one  imiv 
have  been  so  also  in  imilatiun  ol  tlieiii,  but  there  i.s  nothing  to  show  tliat  this  was  so  ; and  if  it  wore,  it  would  prove  uotliing,  except  that  it  was  a 
repair,  as  an  imitative  sham  ;vhicli  moderns  would  very  likely  adopt,  but  would  be  most  im[irobable  in  Greece. 

It  \vas  quite  excusable  in  aii  amateur  like  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  suggest  that  the  perij)teral  tonijdes  of  the  Greeks  'were  copied  from  the 
flat-roofed  huts  of  the  Lyeian  j)oasantry  of  the  pro.seiit  day ; but  it  does  seem  strange  that  an  .'leeumplislied  jiracticiil  arcliifeet  like  SI.  Hittorft' 
should  devote  all  his  ingenuity  to  elaborate  such  a theory  {Arcldlecture  Antl.jue  de  U Sidle,  pp.  243,  289,  pis.  Ixxx.  to  Ixxxiv.)  It  inii-ht  be 
ox|)cctcd  that  at  the  present  clay  such  speculations  would  be  relegated  to  the  company  of  Sir  James  Hall’s  atteinj)t  (Murray,  1813,  quarto,  CO  plates) 
to  pi'os  e that  all  tlie  decorative  and  constructive  forms  of  Gothic  urcliitfieture  were  derived  from  tlie  interlacing  of  the  braiiLdios  of  a grove  of  trees  I 

’ Pausania.s,  lib.  X- 5. 

* Aiitiquihet  of  Athens,  supp.  vol.  v. ; Donaldson,  Essay;  see  also  Gelts  Itinerary  of  Greece,  pis.  iv.  v.  and  vi.  pp.  145  to  149. 

* Hittorft',  ArchitecluTe  Antiqtie  de  la  Sidle,  jil.  82. 


bronze.  The  second  temple  at  Delphi  was,  according  to  him,  of  that  material,’  and  there  arc  other  indications 
of  that  metal  being  used  for  decorative  purposes  elsewhere.  Fortunately  ive  have  one  very  ancient  order  in 


of  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atrous  at  MyecnoA*  could  only  lie  derived  from  some  such  original.  There  is 


Avc  knoAv  tliat  bronze  wa.s  employed  in  the  interior  of  that  treasury  or  tomb  ivould  strongly  favour  the  idea  that 


Tlieir  height  is  very  little  in  excess  of  four  diameters.  From  that 
date  for  a century  and  a half,  the  Greeks  in  their  oavu  country, 
gradually  but  steadily,  went  on  increasing  their  relative  height  till 
the  proportion  culminated,  in  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings  of 


forms  of  the  column  are  as  various  as  the  plans  of  the  tem2)Ies,  and _i 


I'anbccun. 
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INTHODUCTION. 


It  is  now  generally  coiisi<loi'ctl  fis  uii  cstablishod  fact  aoiong  arclucologists  tliat  tlic  date  oi  tlic  earliest  gioup 
of  Greek  Doric  temples  may  be  carried  back  to  within  the  limits  of  the  seventh  century  is.c.,  but  no  one  has 
ventured  to  propose  that  even  the  archaic  remains  at  Corinth  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  C'ypselus,  say 
6o0  n.c.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a temple,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Neptune  at 
Picstum,  -which  if  not  quite,  is  probably  nearly  as  old,  was  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a design.  Its  external 
ordej-  is  so  complete  that,  except  in  greater  refinement,  no  essential  alteration  was  made,  even  in  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  as  matured  as  in  any  other  temple  we  know  of.  There  is  nothing 
tentative  about  it.  The  same  ordinance  is  found  iu  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  .iPlgina,'  at  least  a century  after- 
wards, and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  ^^•as  repeated  even  in  the  Parthenon.  Yet  we  ask  in  vain  where  are 
the  earlier  examples  ? Probably  more  than  three  or  four  centuries  elapsed  between  the  1 luildiiig  of  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  i\Iyccufe  and  the  erection  of  the  monolithic  columns  at  Corinth  ; and  daring  the  greater  part  at  least  of 
that  long  period  the  Greeks  were  veiy  nearly  what  they  afterwards  showed  themselves  to  have  been,  and  must 
have  bad  temples  of  considerable  magnificence — the  order  at  Corinth  is  lav  too  complete  to  be  a first  attempt 
but  of  these  no  remains  have  been  found  from  which  the  progress  ot  the  invention  can  be  traced. 

It  may  have  been,  as  hinted  above,  that  the  proto-Doric  of  the  Egyptians  was  carried  forward  to  a much  greater 
similarity  with  the  Grecian  order,  in  the  Delta,  to  the  north  of  Memphis,  and  to  a greater  degree  of  perteetiou  than 
is  displayed  in  the  examples  at  Peui  Hassan  and  in  Nubia.  It  may  consequently  be,  that  when  the  Greeks  first 
adopted  it  they  may  have  used  brick,  or  rubble-stone  work,  for  the  core  of  their  pillars,  as  these  northern  Egj'ptians 
most  probably  did,  and  the  earlier  examples  may  consequently'  have  perished  by  a natural  process  of  decay.  Put 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  the  loss  is  certain,  and  it  a{)pcars  is  now  irremediable,  and  it  this  is  so, 
it  is  as  much  to  be  regretted  as  any  other  hiatus  in  the  whole  history  of  architectural  art. 


dJ" 


The  application  of  the  Doric  order  to  the  templar  exigencies  of  tlie  Greeks  is  a much  siiiqiler  problem  than 
the  invention  of  the  order  itself,  and  hardly  requires  the  mechanical  evidence  of  examples  to  render  its  progi-ess 
clear.  Although  there  may  have  been,  in  some  well-wooded  parts  of  the  country,  wooden  cells,  iu  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  enshrined,  as  there  were  wooden  parish  churebes  in  this  country,  they  must  have  been 
rare.  The  country  abounded  in  stone  suitable  for  building  pur])Oses,  aud,  from  the  time  oi  tlic  building  of  the 
Treasury  at  Mycenai,  long  before  any  Image-temples  existed,  the  Greeks  had  shown  themseP-es  perfectly  capable 
of  cutting  stone  with  precision,  and  using  it  scientifically  for  architectural  purposes. 

The  first  form  the  earliest  Image-temiiles  took,  was  naturally  and  appropriately,  a cell,  scpiare  iu  jdun,  and 
probably  a cube  in  dimensions  internally.  In  these  the  light  was  admitted  by  the  door  and  through  that  only. 
The  first  improvement  iu  this  simple  cell  was  to  protect  this  essential  ojieuing  fi'om  the  weather.  This  was 
effected  bj'  producing  the  side-walls,  aud  terminating  them  in  aiitte  or  square  piers, 
aud  placing  between  them  two  round  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  thus  producing  a 
erypto-porticus  of  great  beauty  and  appropriateness.  The  next  step  ajipoars  to  have 
been  to  free  the  aiitfu  and  to  convert  them  into  pillars,  as  was  done  in  the  temple  of 
Empedocles,  at  Agrigontum,"  making  it  tetrastylc ; aud  another  was  to  rej)cat  these 
four  free  staiuling  columns  behind  the  cell,  as  was  done  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros 
at  Athens’  making  it  amphiprostyle.  These  two  last-named  temples  are  in  the  Ionic 
stylo,  and  it  is  doubtfld  whether,  in  very  early  times,  these  i)orticoes  were  introduced 
into  any  temples  of  the  Doric  tirder ; what  ^vas  adopted  in  that  style  was  to  repeat 
the  erypto-porticus  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  form  an  opisthodomos,  as  is  found  in  the  small 
temple  at  Eleusis.  The  free  standing  pillars  iii  these  small  Doric  temples  were 
evidently  introduced  principally  for  ornumeut  s«ike.  They  were  not  required  so  much 
by  the  constructive  uecessities  of  their  jjositiou,  as  that  they  were  indispensable  for 
architectural  effect.  Without  them  the  fiu;ades  would  have  looked  weak  and  poor  to  an  inconceivahle  extent,  while 
they  hardly  irapedc<l  the  admission  of  light  to  the  cella  through  the  doorway,  which  it  was  their  primary  object  to 
protect.  It  was,  probably,  to  ensure  this  that  these  simple  temples  always  remained  so  small : that  at  Hluimuus 
was  only  twenty  ieet  by  thirty-two,  and  that  at  Eleusis  twenty  feet  by  forty  over  all.* 

With  these  simple  elements  the  Greeks  produced  one  ot  the  most  perfect  temple  forms  that  had  ever  been 
invented.*  Its  principal  defects  were,  that  from  the  paucity  of  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  it  hardly 
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' Cockerell’s  yKijina  and  Baxm,  pis.  iii.  to  vi.  ’ Hittorff.  AvchiUdure  AnlUiw  de  la  Sttilr,  pis.  xvii.  hikI  six. 

^ Pnineiples  of  Architecture,  Penrose,  pi-  xxvii.  ■*  -I  nlhjidlies  of  Ailica,  elmptcr  vii.  pi.  i. ; RikI  cliiip.  pi-  i. 

‘ Some  fifty  years  ago  a little  Grecian  Doric  cell  dislyle  in  antis  \vas  erected  at  Calcutta,  to  contain  ii  inarblo  statue  of  t\  arren  Hastings,  ami 
notliiiig  more  beautiful  of  its  class  lias  in  modem  times  boon  erectod,  or  anything  more  iiiiproprinte  to  its  purpose  ; but  ei'cii  iu  that  climate  it  -"  ns 
found  expedient  to  omit  the  screen  ivall  with  its  doonvay,  so  tlmt  sufficient  light  should  reach  the  statue,  in  order  that  it  miglit  he  perfectly  seen. 


THE  OHIGIN  OF  THE  DOIIIC  ORDER. 


admitted  of  auy  progiessive  development,  or  of  any  additional  magnificence,  except  by  its  increase  in  size,  and 
that  the  Greeks  seem  always  to  have  shrunk  from,  and  artistically  they  were  no  doubt  right.  A magnified  tem2')lo 
of  Themis  at  Rhamnus  would  not  have  been  more  beautiful,  and  could  hardly  have  escaped  being  vulgar. 

The  next  step  in  the  invention  was  a giant's  stride ; it  consisted  in  placing  six  free-standing  pillars  in  front 
of  the  crypto-porticus  of  the  old  form,  and  as  many  behind,  and  joining  these  two  by  a screen  of  pillars,  twelve  or 
thirteen,  extending  along  the  flanks,  and  so  enclosing  the  whole  of 
the  old  temple  with  its  pronaos  and  posticinn  in  a screen  of 
columns,  which  thus  became  practically,  in  an  architectural  sense, 
the  temple  itself,  as  is  sliown  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  temple  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  This,  though  neither  one  of  the  oldest  or 
finest,  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  and  contiiius  all  the  elements 
of  the  hexastyle  Doric  temple,  which  remamed  stereotyped  during 
the  whole  of  the  gi’cat  age  of  Greek  architecture. 

Strange  tliough  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  tme,  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  time  when  this  capital  improvement 
was  introduced  into  the  form  of  the  Greek  temples,  nor  any  hint  anywhere  of  even  the  traditional  person  to 
u'hom  the  invention  was  ascribed.  Neither  Pausanias  nor  Vitruvius  nor  Pliny  refer  to  it  as  an  invention  at  all ; 
they  seem  to  consider  that  Greek  temples  of  certain  dimensions  were  always  peripteral,  and,  being  unable  to 
conceive  any  other  state  of  things  as  ever  existing,  they  did  not  care  to  inquire  when  the  form  was  first 
introduced,  but  seemed  to  consider  its  origin  as  lost  in  the  depth  of  primor<lial  antiquity. 

As  the  Greeks  themselves  liave  not  cared  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  we  naturally  tmii  to  Egypt  to  sec 
whether  the  forms  of  any  of  the  temples  found  there  afford  us  any  aid  in  our  attempts  to  solve  these  problems. 
As  it  happens,  we  do  there  find  a class  of  temples  called  Mammeisi,  which  have  peristyles  smTounding  small  cells, 
and  in  plan,  at  least,  neai'ly  identical  with  those  afterwards  erected  in  Greece.  If  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
is  to  be  depended  upon,  the  use  of  these  peripteral  temples  became  rare  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
— for  reasons  which  he  gives ; but  lie  sees  no  reason  fur  doubting  their  existence  from  a :-ery  early  age,  down  to 
about  1500  years  u.c.^  It  is  true  they  are  now  rare,  but  they  were  small  and  fiuil,  and  the  materitils  of  which 
they  were  composed  singularly  a\'c11  suited,  from  their  form,  for  appropriation  to  modern  purposes.  Sir  Gardner 
quotes  only  three,  but  they  may  have  been  much  more  numerous,  and  the  existence  of  only  one,  if  its  date  were 
perfectly  ascertained,  would  suffice  for  the  argument. 

If  this  were  so, — though  it  must  be  ailmitted  that  the  facts  are  liardly  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision 
to  build  much  upon  them, — the  only  logical  inference  woidd  be  that  the  Greeks  saw  this  form  in  Egypt,  and 
perceiving  its  adaptability  for  their  own  purposes  borrowed  it  from  that  country,  but  applied  it  in  their  own,  with 
a degi’ec  of  originality  and  of  appropriateness  of  detail  which  may  well  3nake  us  forget  that  it  w’as  not  invented 
by  the  country  where  it  grew  to  snch  an  imrivallod  degi'oe  of  pertection. 

There  still  remains  one  importjmt  question  to  which  a satisfactory  answer  has  yet  to  be  suggested.  Why 
did  the  Greeks  adopt  the  peripteral  arrangement  ? It  was  not  wanted  for  auy  constructive  purpose,  nor  even  when 
perfected  did  it  answer  auy  mechanical  conditions.  It  was  not  a verandah  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  servants 
of  the  temple,  or  loiterers  from  the  weather.  The  space  between  the  pillars  and  the  wall  was,  in  the  best  and 
earliest  examples,  too  narrow  to  bo  suitable  for  processions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
Jlay  it  not  have  been  that,  struck  with  its  beauty  as  employed  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  felt  impelled  to  use  it  at  home  ? 
Visitors  to  Egypt  could  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sublimity  of  the  long  colonnades,  not  only  the  hypostjdc 
halls,  but  in  the  court, s of  the  temples  there,  and  may  have  sought  to  reproduce  like  effects  in  their  own  counti'v. 

Another  suggestion  that  seems  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  ease  is  that  the  peristyle  was  adopted  to 
protect  the  paintings  on  the  external  walls  of  the  cella,  and  to  heighten  their  effect  by  contrast  with  the  plain 
whiteness  of  their  own  monochromatic  fluted  shafts.  No  one,  probably,  now  doubts  that  the  temples  of  the  Greeks 
were  richly  coloured  externally.  The  traces  of  it,  that  have  been  found  in  Sicily,"  and  even  in  the  Parthenon 
itself,^  have  quite  set  that  question  at  rest.  It  is  true  the  colour  that  has  hitherto  been  found  has  only  been  on 
the  architectural  mouldings  where  they  were  protected  from  the  weather,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  Greeks  would  have  heightened  one  part  of  the  temple  so  brilliantly  and  left  other  parts,  where  it  was  more 
required  and  more  appropriate,  as  plain  surfaces.  In  the  whole  temple  there  was  no  part  so  suited  for  a display 
of  colour  as  the  external  walls  of  the  cclla.  It  was  the  only  part,  indeed,  where  anything  like  historical  or  figure 
painting  could  be  introduced  with  eftect,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Greeks  did  not  avail  themselves 

‘ Sir  G.  AVilkinsoa,  Arch,  of  Ancient  Kgijiil,  p.  79,  pi.  i.  fig.  29,  30,  31a. 

^ Ililtortt  and  Zantli,  ArcMtecture  Antique  de  la  Sidle,  I'oiio,  Paris,  1870.  Le  Temple  d' Kmpedocles  d Seliiiunte,  Uittoi  fF,  1851. 

® Penrose,  Frindples  of  Athenian  Architecture,  pis.  xsiii.  to  xxvi. 
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of  it  for  that  purpose.  As  all  these  wall-paintings,  if  they  existed,  have  perished  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
during  the  last  2000  years,  this  cannot  be  proved  directly,  iior  are  wo  able,  except  by  inference,  to  conjecture  in 
what  manner  the  subjects  were  treated.  It  almost  certainly  was  not  as  one  great  composition  treating  of  one 
connected  subject,  but  must  have  been  divided  into  numerous  detached  compositions,  like  those  in  the  Leschc  at 
Delphi*  and  elsewhere,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  whose  effoet  would  be  rather  heightened  than  destroyed 
by  being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle.  The  manner  in  wliieh  the 
walls  of  apartments  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  decorated,  though  belonging  to  a much  more  modern 
age,  convoys  to  us  now,  perhaps,  a better  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cclla  of  a Greek  temple  ■were 
decorated  than  any  other  known  examples.  It  probably  consisted,  like  them,  of  detached  historical  or  sacred 
groups  of  mure  or  less  importance,  interwoven  with  architectural  decorations  and  relieved  by  the  richly-coloured 
backgrmiuds  of  the  panels  in  wdiieh  they  were  placed. 

There  is  one  other  argument  which  in  itself  seems  almost  conclusive  on  this  point,  If  the  Greeks  did  not 
want  the  external  walls  of  their  ccllas  as  great  surfaces  ibr  the  display  of  paintings,  they  might  easily  have 
iiitrodnccd  a range  of  windows  in  their  upper  part  so  as  to  light  the  interior,  as  they  did  in  the  Erechtheuni  ami 
the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigcntiim.  Lithe  Parthenon,  for  instance,  a range  of  openings  immediately 
under  the  frieze,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the  internal  gallery, — if  there  was  one, — would  have  admitted 
a sufficient  amount  of  light,  in  a more  artistic  manner  than  has  been  done,  in  any  modern  building  at  all  events. 
Externally  such  windows  -^vould  have  been  perfectly  protected  by  tbe  peristyle  from  the  weather,  and  internally 
nothing  would  have  been  so  easy  as  to  regulate  the  light  by  blinds  or  shutters  from  the  gallery  floor.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  we  may  say  Avith  certainty  that  neither  in  the  Parthenon  nor  in  any  regular  Doric  temjile 
elsewhere,  was  this  obvious  exj)ediout  for  lighting  the  interior  adopted;  though  we  know  from  the  neighbouring 
Ereehtheum  that  the  Athenians,  at  least,  Avero  not  unfamiliar  with  the  mode  of  lighting  interiors  by  windoAvs. 

Instead  of  this,  avc  may  assume  Avith  very  tolerable  certainty  that  the  Greeks,  in  all  eases,  admitted  the  light 
to  the  interior  of  their  great  tein{)les  through  apertures  in  the  roof.  It  has  hoAvevor  been  one  ot  the  most  difficult 
problems  connected  AA-ith  their  architecture  to  ascertain  Iioav  this  Avas  effected,  but  like  many  other  mysteries  it 
may  by  some  be  considered  to  have  received  at  least  a plausible  solution  from  the  German  excavations  at 
Oh’mpia.  According  to  an  official  report  just  published  in  Berlin,’  it  seems  that  the  recent  explorations  in  the 
great  temple  there  have  revealed  the  existence  of,  Avhat  the  commissioners  consider,  to  have  been  an  imj)liiA'ium, 
constructed  to  receive  the  rain  that  fell  through  a hyptethron  opening  immediately  over  it.  It  is  situated,  as 
nearly  as  may  bo,  in  the  middle  of  the  cella,  and  is  rather  more  than  20  feet  sejuare  and  1 foot  in  depth,  and  is 
paved  Avith  black  limestone  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Avhite  marble.  This  hoAvever,  ami  all  that  is  said 
regarding  it,  corresponds  exactly  AA-itli  the  description  found  in  Pausanias’  of  the  tank  situated  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Chrys-elephantine  statue,  to  contain  the  oil  A\-hieh  it  Avas  thought  necessary  to  place  there  for  its 
protection,  by  counteracting  the  dampness  of  the  locality  in  Avhich  the  temple  stood.  >So  minute  is  tins  agTeemeiit 
that,  until  some  further  evideuce  is  adduced,  Ave  may  be  allowed  to  hesitate  before  acceiAting  the  proposition  that 
it  served  as  an  impluvium  also.  When  hoAvever  men  so  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a subject,  as  the 
German  commissioners  undoubtedly  are,  confidently  put  forAvard  such  a theorA',  there  seems  no  room,  for  the 
present  at  least,  for  disputing  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at.  Assuming  them,  therefore,  to  be  correct,  an 
important  gain  from  their  explorations  seems  to  be,  that  it  may  explain  a pa.ssage  in  ^ itvuA'ius,*  Avhieh  has 
hitlierto  seemed  hopelessly  contradictory.  It  Avould  make  it  appear  that  the  tAvo  hyptethral  temples  he  mentions 
— apparently  the  only  two  he  A\-as  acquainted  with — Avere  the  Partlieiioii  at  Athens  and  the  ’lemple  ot  Jupiter 
at  Olympia.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a most  unexj-)eeted  conclusiuii  to  arrive  at,  for  it  there  Avere  any  two  temples  in 
the  Avhole  of  Greece  which  Ave  AA'Ould,  “ a jAriori,’’  expect  Avould  be  more  euretully  protected  from  the  Aveather, 
than  all  others,  it  is  the  tAA'o  Avhich  contained  the  marvellous  Chrys-elephantine  Colossi  ot  Phidias. 

It  Avould  by  no  means  follow  from  this,  that  all  Greek  temples  Avere  lighted  in  this  manner;  on  the  contrary, 
from  these  being  the  only  tA\'o  quoteil  by  Vitruvius,  though  iji  direct  contradiction  to  his  oavu  definition,  and 

' in  the  Leschh  at  Delphi,  by  Polygnotu-s  il!tistrntoi,l  by  lliopDiiliuusen.  Museum  of  Classical  Anliquilm,  vol.  i.  pU.  i.  and  ii. 

^ Herr  Baufiiliror  Dbi'pftldt,  in  the  Heidis  Anzeiger,  S February,  1881.  Notwithstanding  the  detailed  form  and  confident  tunc  of  this  report, 
it  is  widerstood  that  its  eonclusions  are  warmly  contested  ot  Berlin.  Tu  me  it  seems  inconceivable  tliot  tlie  Greeks  should  liavc  adojiteil  .so  inartificial 
a mode  of  introducing  light  to  their  temples,  wliilo  others,  mechauically  so  much  more  perfect,  were  available  and  known  to  them-  It  is  idle, 
however,  reasoning  in  the  prcseiico  of  a.scortainod  facts,  and  if  when  all  Uie  particulars  of  the  case  are  published  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  others 
to  judge  of  them  h should  turn  out  tlmt  Herr  Ddrpfeldt  is  justified  iu  liis  eoneliisiuns,  there  is  an  end  of  the  inattor.  In  tlic  meaiiwliilo,  however, 
wc  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  consider  the  case  ns  “ sub  judiee,’’  though  it  is  inipo.ssible  to  ignore  statements  so  confidently  put  forwai-d,  to  refuse 
to  admit  their  cogency  if  their  exactitude  can  be  sustained.  ’ Pausauias,  lib.  v,  cli.  11,  ]i.  403. 

‘ The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  passage  iu  Vitruvius  (lili.  iii.  cli.  2)  has  arisen  from  his  first  describing  correctly  but  unexpectedly  tlio 
temple  at  Ephesus  as  octastylc  and  dipteral,  and  then  adding,  “ Hypictliros  vero  decastylos  ost  in  jirenao  et  postico  reliqua  omnia  eadein  habet  qinu 
diptcros.”  Of  these  he  adds,  “ medium  autcra  sub  dive  est  sine  tccto.”  Ho  concludes  tins  paragraph  by  the  contradictor}-  statement,  “ Uiijiis 
exemplar  Rnin»  non  est,  seil  Atheiiis  octasU  los,  ot  in  Tomplo  Olympio,”  Avhich,  if  this  new  theory  is  correct,  could  only  apply  to  tlie  Parlheiion 
and  this  tcinjile  at  Elis,  but  one  of  these  is  hexastyle,  the  other  octastylc,  and  neither  are  dipteral,  nor  have  any  affinil}-  with  temples  of  that  class. 
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tiierc  boiiig  no  others,  except  perhaps  one  at  Epidaiirus,'  known  to  contain  Cluys-elejiluiiitine  statues,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  they  were  exceptional,  while  an  examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  at  BassiV,  Egiiia, 
and  Piustum  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a different  mode  of  lighting  was  adopted  in  them.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  made  out,  it  was  b_\'  an  opaion  or  clerestory  above  the  upper  range  of  columns. 

riicrc  is  still  another  peculiarity,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  gi'cat 
value  the  Greeks  set  on  these  external  wall  paintings.  Some  of  the  later  temples  in  Sicily  are  not  only  pseudo* 
dijiteral.  but  the  pteroma  is  widened  at  the  expense  <if  tiie  celhi ; their  plan  thus  becojnes  abnormal/  and.  judged 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view  only,  it  mu.st  be  condemned  as  bad  and  nmucaiiing.  But  were  it  the  fact,  that 
at  the  time  they  ivcre  erected,  the  artists  were  ambitious  of  introducing  larger  and  more  continuous  paintings  on 
the  walls,  it  became  evidently  of  importance  to  i)rovidc  tiui  widest  possible  s])ace  from  which  they  could  be 
viewed,  without  any  intervening  pillars,  and  for  this  purpose  their  jdans  seem  admirably  uchipted. 

Whether  these  are  or  not  the  reasons  that  led  to  its  invention,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that,  once 
it  was  adoj)tcd,  tlic  Greeks  never  deviated  from  this  licxastyle  peripteral  form.  They  varied  the  width  and 
arrangements  of  the  cclla  ami  of  the  jironaos  and  postieum,  but,  except  in  the  Parthenon,  ami  the  gi-eat  temple 
at  Agrigentum,’  they  adhered  to  it  with  a tenacity  that  is  remarkable  in  so  imaginative  a ])eople.  But  tliey 
probably  Avere  right,  and  if  we  could  see  one  of  these  temples,  with  all  its  .sculptures  ami  paintings  complete 
externally,  and  its  colla  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  art,  ami  lighted  in  the  pcifect  manner  avc  Iciioav  they  must 
have  been,  aa'c  too  might  be  forced  to  confess  that  nothing  so  jK'rfect  of  its  class  had  been  seen  before  or  since  ; 
and  that  tiie  Greeks  were  right  in  adlicriiig  to  forms  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  Avhicii  had  become  sacred  in 
their  eyes  from  their  being  long  devoted  to  the  service  uf  their  gods. 


THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  IONIC  OIIDEE. 


There  is  probably  no  one  Avho  is  at  all  familiar  Avith  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia,  who  Avill  hesitate  in 
admitting  that  the  Ionic  order  Avas  derived  fi-oin  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  with  even  greater 
certainty  than  the  Doric  can  be  said  to  have  OAved  its  origin  to  works  of  the  Ancient  Egj'ptiaus.  The  reasoning, 
hoAA’ever,  on  Avhich  this  conclusion  is  based,  is  of  a totally  different  character  from  that  Avhicli  was  advanced  to 
show  that  the  sister  order  Avas  deri\'cd  from  the  proto-Doric  style  still  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  Egypt 
AVC  can  ti'acc  hoAv  the  simplest  possible  forms  of  an  architecture  of  stone  piers  and  beams,  almost  Avholly  without 
ornament,  Avere  gradually,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  being  moulded  into  one  of  multangular  pillars  and  compli- 
cated cpistylia,  so  similar  to  that  aftei-Avards  found  in  Greece,  that  avc  can  ijardly  refuse  to  admit  the  affiliation. 
In  Assyria,  on  the  contrary,  Ave  have  absolutely  no  stone  architecture,  j>ropcrly  so  called,  before  the  time  of  the 
Achajmenidaj ; probably  nothing  that  can  even  be  dated  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  Avhile  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  Avas  fi-om  their  conquest  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Greek  colonics  of  Ionia  that  the  Persians 
first  learnt  to  prefer  stone  to  Avood  for  their  ornamental  architectural  forms  * 

The  knowledge  we  have  acquired  during  the  last  forty  years  from  the  excavations  of  Layard  and  others  enables 
ns  to  assert,  Avith  very  tolerable  confidence,  that  the  flat  roofs  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  supported,  like  those  of 
Solomon's  hnihlings  at  Jerusalem,  by  pillars  of  cedar  or  some  other  Avood,  as  suitable  for  the  purpose;  most 
probably  some  species  of  pine,  Avhicli  A\’e  kiioAv  from  the  sculptures  abounded  in  the  countries  to  Avhich  they 
had  access.  It  certainly  was  some  wood  Avhich  Avould  burn  easih',  as  all  the  palaces  seem  to  huA^e  been  destroA'ed 
by  fire,  and  Avas  of  so  perishable  a nature,  Avheii  it  escaped  that  danger  it  could  not  resist  the  decay  of 
subsequent  ages.  Our  only  kiioAvIedgc  consequently  of  its  forms  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Achannenidic  undertook  the  building  of  their  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa,  tiiey  copied  literally  in  stone  the. 
forms  that  had  been  used  in  Avood  by  their  predecessors  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon.’ 

* Pauaaiiins,  lib.  v.  cb.  11,  p.  403.  HittorfF,  Arc/iilecliire  Antique  de  la  Sicile,  pis.  xxi.  xxx.  li.  and  Ixiii. 

® Tlic  Tcm]>lo  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  is  not  an  Iniago-tcinplo  projierly  so  callc<l,  but  a lly-sfcrj’  Hull,  and  adapted  specially  for  the  celebration  of 
tlio  Elensiiiian  mysteries.  It  is,  in  fact,  a literal  translation  into  tlie  forms  of  Grecian  arcbitectui-e  of  tbn  great  Hyposljdo  Hall  of  Karnae,  and  ns 
nearly  ns  maj-  be,  to  one-lialf  its  dimensions.  The  Toni|iIe  is  a square,  measuring  rather  more  than  IGfi  feet  (Ant.  of  Attica,  ch.  iv.  pi.  i.)  The 
Hall  is  a double  square,  measuring  according  tu  Le|)sius  170  feet  by  333  feet,  a coincidence  that  could  liavdly  be  accidental  under  any  eireurastaiicos 
The  arningeinoiit  too  of  the  piliar.s  and  the  mode  of  lighting  tlio  two  halls  i.s  practically  identical.  The  opaion  of  the  Grecian,  corresponding  as 
exactly  witli  tlic  clerestory  of  the  Egyjitian  example,  ns  the  ditfereiice  of  the  two  styles  of  arcdiitocturc  ivill  admit  of — a circuinstauce  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  settle  the  (lucstion  ns  to  how  light  was  admitted  to  some  at  least  of  the  Temples  of  the  Greeks.— See  2'rue  Pfinciphs  of  Beauty  in  Ah 
pji.  385  et  eeq.  History  of  ArclntecUiTe,  woodcuts  22,  23,  and  152,  153.  ' 

‘ Oi  course  it  is  not  to  bo  sup|)oscd  that  tlic  Assyrians  did  not  uso  stone  masonry  for  their  city  n ails  and  gates,  for  terrace  formations  and 
foundations,  fur  everything  in  short  that  cun  come  under  tho  head  of  Eiigiiicoriiig  as  contra-distingui.shed  from  Architecture. 

“ Tiie  argument  on  which  this  assertion  rests  is  too  long  to  be  attempted  here,  but  is  worked  out  in  detail  by  mo  in  2’he  Falaces  of  Kiueveh 
and  Persepolk  Jlestored,  published  liy  John  Murray  in  1851. 
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It  is,  consequently,  from  this  comijarutively  moileni,  !nit  fortunately  litiivc  form,  ol  Assyrian  art,  that  we 
must  work  backwards ; first,  to  ascertain  what  its  earlier  forms  were,  when  the  luniaiis  first  came  in  contact  with 
it,  and  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  influence  it  may  have  exerted  in  the  invention  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  either  a satisfactory  or  a very  logical  mode  of  proceeding,  nor  one  we  probably  would  be 
obliged  to  iiavc  recourse  to,  but  from  the  accident  that  all  tbe  Clreek  temples  in  Asia  Jlinor  were  destroyed  during 
the  Persian  wars  under  Darius  and  Xerxes.  So  complete,  indeed,  lias  the  destriietioii  been,  that  hardly  a 
fragment  of  the  order  has  been  found  hi  Asia  Minor  that  can.  with  certainty,  be  dated  as  belonging  to  a period 
anterior  to  the  Persian  wars  ; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  tenqiles,  and  temples  presmnahly  built 
in  stone,  long  before  that  period.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  parts  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  may 
belong  to  the  temple  comraeuced  by  Khceeus’  about  GOO  years  before  Christ,  ami  there  is  little  doubt  that  if 
Sardis  were  properly  explored  numerous  remains  would  be  found  of  earlier  tem]iles,  Imt  till  some  woll-anthciitieatetl 
fragments  are  brought  to  light,  we  must  be  content  witii  speculations  of  a more  or  less  satisfiictory  nature. 

Assuming  therefore,  for  tlio  nonce,  that  the  Persepolitaii  order  fiiirly 
represents  tlie  earlier  forms  of  the  architeetiire  of  Nineveh  and  oi  Central  Asia, 
it  is  not  difticult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Iniiiaii  Greeks  sought  to 
modify  it  into  an  order  more  suitable  to  their  own  principles  of  design,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  their  own  beautiful  Doric,  which,  Avhatever  Vitruvius 
may  say  to  the  contrary,’  was  throughout,  the  true  temple  order  ol  the 
Greeks.  In  the  first  place,  they  adopted  the  shaft  almost  literally.  When  used 
externally  tliis  was  about  ten  and  a half  diameters  iii  height  without  capital 
or  base;  as  an  internal  column  it  wa.s  only  about  six  and  a half,  but  then  it  hud 
an  exaggerated  capital  and  a tall  base,  so  as  to  make  tiie  whole  equal  to  the 
external  order.  Wbiclicvcr  form  was  employed,  tlie  shaft  itself  was  adorned 
with  forty  or  forty-eight  flutes  witli  Allots,  and  of  a form  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  tbe  perfected  Ionic  ; and  tlie  diminution  of  the  shaft  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  tliat  afterwards  adojitcd.  Tlic  Greeks  never,  unfortunately,  adopted 
the  Pei’sepolitan  boll-sluqied  base,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  the  style.  Pcrhaiis  they  thought  it  too  lofty,  being  about  one  diameter  in 
height,  and  of  course  they  never  adopted  the  double-bull  capitals  of  the 
external  order.  Its  form  was  antagonistic  to  their  princiidc  ot  design,  and  in 
tiiet  liardlv  excusable  except  in  wood,  or  wlierc  it  had  a religions  symbolism, 
which,  in  this  instance,  the  Greeks  dul  not  share.  lu  lieu  ot  tliis  tliey  set 
themselves  to  modify  and  simplify  the  volutes  of  tlie  internal  capitals,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  use  them  externally  ami  in  Imrmony  witli  the  Doric  principles  of 
design  ; and  tliev  succeeded  in  accomjilishing  this  with  a degi'ee  ot  perfection, 
a acknowledged.  What  they  invented  was  neither  a notch  capital,  like  that 
formed  of  doublc-bidls,  which  wa.s  not  required  in  their  mode  of  constructing  roofs,  nor  a bracket  capital,  like 
that  used  by  the  Indians,  wliich  in  Greek  hands  might  have  been  an  improvement ; but  it  had  this  advantage 
over  the  Doric  capital,  that  it  had  contrasted  faces.  In  so  inomimental  an  order  as  the  Doric,  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
defect  tliat  all  the  four  sides  of  the  capital  are  the  same,  hut  in  a more  ornamental  order  it  certainly  is  conducive  to 
variety  and  elegance  that  the  skies  should  be  designed  so  as  to  be  specially  a])proprlate  to  tlicir  different  positions. 
Tlie  fiat  faces  of  the  volutes,  extcmhiig  either  way  beyond  the  shaft  and  ranging  with  tlie  architraves,  suggest  a 
bracket  capital,  without  mocliaiiieally  effecting  it,  and,  except  at  the  angles,  make  a more  jiei-lect  and  eoniiflete 
design  tliaii  can  he  produced  by  the  simpler  elements  ot  the  Doric. 

The  mode  in  which  the  inventors  of  the  lonie  adapted  the  entablature 
of  the  Perseiiolitau  order  to  their  own  uses  was  quite  as  ingeiiimis.  As  will 
be  seen  from  tlie  annexed  woodeiit  No.  8,  it  consisted  of  three  parts.  I iist 
an  arehitrave  resting  on  the  great  transverse  beams  which  were  laid  at  right 
angles  in  the  hollow  of  the  double-hull  capital,  which  was  rejected  as  having 
no  analogue  in  Greek  construction.  This  architrave  consisted  of  apjiareiitly 
three  thieknesses  of  timber,  a immlier  which  was  afterwards  adopted  l,y  tho  lonious.  On  this  were  laid  the  rafters 
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iibout  their  own  width  iipavt;  thc.se  supported  the  planks  on  which  were  laid  the  mud  or  concrete  that  formed  the 
flat  roof,  the  edge  of  whicli  was  adorned  by  a procession  of  animals  or  men.  There  was  no  cornice,  of  course, 
in  this  order,  as  it  could  not  be  constructed  witli  the  same  material  as  the  roof,  and  eaves  were  impossible 
vith  flat  roofs.  All  that  was  wanted  there  wa.s  a drain  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and  a cymatium  forming  a 
gutter  with  sjjouts  to  regulate  its  discharge.  In  utilizing  the  parts  of  this  entablature,  the  Greeks  left  the 
architrave  very  much  as  they  found  it,  and  adoi)ted  tlie  raftci’  ends  as  their  modillion  course,  without  essential 
alteration.  But  they  took  the  liberty  of  transposing  the  znphorus  from  above. the  rafters,  where  it  properly 
represented  the  edge  of  the  roof,  to  a position  above  the  architrave,  where  it  range<l  peifleetly,  it  i.s  true,  with  the 
metopal  baud  of  the  Doric  order,  but  had  no  constructive  significance.  Above  the  modillious  they  introduced  a 
cornice  of  about  the  same  projection  as  that  used  witli  the  Doric  order,  and  above  that  a cymatium,  all  which 
witli  a sloj)ing,  stone-roofed  tcmjde  was  not  only  appropriate  but  added  immensely  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
design. 

By  all  those  changes  the  A.siatic  Greeks  may  be  said  to  have  invented — they  certainly  perfected — an  order 
whicli  will  hold  its  own  with  even  that  one  invented  by  their  European  brethren.  It  may  not  be  so  pure,  nor  so 
monumental  as  the  Doric,  but  in  gmee  and  elegance,  both  of  proportion  and  detail,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  it  by  any  architectural  achievement  in  any  other  paid  of  the  world. 


Unfortunately  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  data  available  from  wliicii  we  can  ascertain  with  anything 
like  precision,  at  what  time,  the  transformation  of  the  Assyrian  wooden  style  into  the  Ionic  order  of  the  Greeks 
took  place.  There  is  no  pas, sage  in  any  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  that  even  hint.s  at  such  a thing,  or 
connects  any  name  with  its  invention.  This,  however,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  as  tlie  change  was  probably 
so  gradual  that  no  one,  at  the  time,  noted,  still  less  recorded  it,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.' 

The  one  passage  that  seems  to  bear,  though  somewhat  indirectly,  upon  the  subject,  is  the  description  in 
Pausanias  of  the  Treasury  which  Myron,  King  of  the  Sicyonians,  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  thirty-third  olympiad 
(.\.D.  (348).  This  he  describes  as  consi.sting  of  ’‘two  ehainbers  constructed  in  bronze,  one  chamber  being 
ornamented  in  the  Doric  the  other  in  tlie  Ionic  style.’”  Tlicre  is  no  description  of  their  form,  and  no  mention 
of  pillars,  or  ot  any  other  architectural  features ; and  we  are  coiisequeiitly  left  very  much  to  eonjeeture  as  to 
what  their  appearance  was,  and  in  what  the  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  forms  may  have  consisted. 
Ill  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossihlc  that  this  brazen  house  was  a square  cell  with  a door  probably  covered  by 
a,  poreli,  like  the  other  treasuries  uncovered  by  the  Germans  in  tlieir  recent  excavations  at  Olympia.  The 
probability  seems  rather  to  be  that  it  ivas  a circular  tholus  with  two  chambers,  like  the  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycena3.’  That,  as  we  know,  was  lined  with  plates  of  bronze  internally,  and  the  decoration  of  its 
exterior  may  fairly  be  considered  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  outside  most  probably  had 
volutes,  and  the  spiral  decorations  of  the  wliole  certainly  were  derived  ft’om  an  Asiatic  source.*  It  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  how  the  Doric  stylo  was  represented  in  Mvtoii’s  Treasury.  A piUar  and  epistylia  of  that 
order  in  bronze  would  be  an  anomaly  that  a Greek  could  liardly  perpetrate,  but  a square  fi’et  and  some 
conveutiomil  details  from  the  order  may  have  made  tlie  distinction  evident  to  the  practised  eye  of  a Greek  without 
the  necessity  of  introducing  pillars,  which  are  the  only  means  by  wliich  we  now  distinguish  between  them.  It  is 


' III  llic  third  I’olurae  of  fexier’s  Asie  Mmeure,  and  in  Sir  Cliarlcs  Follows’  HJ.WHreion  lo  .Isia  21inor  and  Travels  in  Lycia,  there  arc  botweon 
lliirly  and  forty  jiliites  representing  about  one  hundred  rock-cut  sepulchres  both  in  Lycia  and  elsowhcro  in  Asia  Minor.  Anyone  who  has  access  to 
these  works  or  to  llic  specimens  in  the  Britisli  Musonm  can  easily  trace  all  the  stops  by  ivhieh  the  carpentry  forms  of  an  architecture  purely  In 
ivood  were  gradually  elaborated  into  an  Ionic  order,  rude,  it  must  he  confessed,  but  still  as  conipleto,  in  all  essentials,  ns  any  examples  of  this  order 
tliat  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks  even  in  the  best  age. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomena  occurred  in  India  at  a slightly  suhseipiont  date.  It  probably  was  from  their  coming  in  contact  with  tiic 
(irccks  established  in  Uactria  that  tlic  Indians  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  first  undertook  to  repeat  the  car]icntry  forms  of  tlicir 
sacred  buildings  in  tlie  rock.  Tliis  they  did  even  more  liferaliy  than  ihc  Lyoiaiis,  as  they  contimied  tu  use  wood  in  eonjunctioii  with  stone  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  probably  wii.s  owing  to  their  not  being  iii  immodiiito  contact  witli  any  peojJo  using  stone  nrchitecture  lliat  tiic  process  or 
conversion  was  so  slow;  but  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  been  complete  ten  centuries  after  Asoka’s  times,  when  the  Buddhist  style  disappeared 
with  that  religion  from  Imlin  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

There  is  no  ovidence  to  show  how  long  the  jirocess  lasted  in  Lycia  : it  probably  was  much  more  rapid  there,  possiljly  not  lasting  mci'c  tlinii 
n cou]ilo  of  centuries.  Situated  lioivovcr  as  the  Lycians  were,  tliey  could  not  haio  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  uso  of  stone  for  ornamcnlal 
lu'chitectural  pnrpo.ses  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Pcrsiiiiis,  long  before  and  during  the  -time  they  were  rejieatiag  their  wooden  forms  in  stone, 
and  they  could  consequently  hardly  lung  resist  the  iiifliicucc  of  their  more  ailvanecd  ncighhonrs.  Hist,  of  Are!,,  vol.  iii.  p.  47,  H teq.  Care 
Templet  of  India,  p.  2f)  et  pnstim. 

■ Pausanias,  lib.  vi.  eh,  10,  p.  497. 

* Gcll  s Iliuemr'/  in  Greece,  jils.  iv.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  Professor  Don.aldson  in  Anliquilies  of  Athens,  siqip.  vol.  pis.  iii.  iv.  and  v.  Tliore,  ns  in 
nin.st  instances,  the  enpitids  are  represented  as  of  n (piasi-Corinthiaii  order,  but  ivhully  without  authority.  All  the  evidence  available  seems  to  2)oint 
to  11  jii'imilivc  form  of  Ionic  as  more  probable. 

’ If  this  eonjeeture  is  at  all  founded,  it  is  pruhahic  tliat  the  remains  of  this  ticaMiry  ra.av  still  bo  found  buried  in  the  great  mound  that  still 
exists  to  tlic  norlliward  of  tlie  Ileraioii  at  llic  base  of  Mount  Kronion.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  dug  a slight  trench  into  it  [Ansgmhnnyen  :a 
Olympia  1877-78,  luirt  iii.  pi.  xxx)  but  lo  have  abaiuluned  it,  having  found  nothing.  I wish  they  had  dug  a little  deeper. 
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hurclly,  however,  worth  while  to  speculate  ou  these  points  in  this  place  ; what  we  learn  from  the  passage  is,  that 
ill  the  micklle  of  the  seventh  century  u.c.  the  di.stiiiction  hctwccii  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  was  so  perfectly  well 
understood  that  no  sj^ecial  definition  was  considered  necessary  to  render  the  fact  intelligible  to  others. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  at  all  improbable  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders  was  well  known 
at  least  as  early  as  this,  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  gi’eat  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  was 
erected  by  an  architect  named  Rhcecus,  whom  we  may  assume  to  luu'e  lived  about,  but  not  earlier  than  600  n.c. 
This  temple  Herodotu.s  compares  with  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  and  the  temple  at  Eplicsus  for  extent  and 
magnificence,'  and  states  that  it  was  the  largest  lie  had  seen.’  The  remains  now  existing  on  the  .spot  go  far  to 
confirm  this  last  assertion,  though  they  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain  what  its  dimensions 
actually  were.  The  details  given  by  5Ir.  Bedford  would  apparently  make  it  167'6  feet  wide  hy  362  feet  in 
length.’  But  it  was  recently  examined  by  Sir,  Paul  Girard,'  who  makes  the  front  only  about  165  feet  and  does 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  its  other  dimensions,  but  according  to  his  figures  they  seem  to  have  been  something  less 
than  those  just  quoted.  The  truth,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained  without  excavation,  but  there  .seems  no  place 
where  it  would  be  more  easy  to  undertake  this,  or  where  the  results  would  he  more  interesting.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  pillar  now  standing,  hut  without  its  capital,  belongs  to  the  temple  Herodotus  saw  and 
described.  In  diameter  it  surpasses  any  pillar  now  found  in  Asia  ilinor,  being  6 feet  5'-l  inches,  which  would  he 
tpiitc  suitable  t(i  a teuqile  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  form  of  the  bases  tliroughout  is  singularly  archaic,  and 
by  no  means  beautiful.’  They  consist  of  a circular  drum  \vitli  six  or  seven  jiavallel  horizontal  flutings  without  any 
subordination  among  themselves.  These  are  siirnK.ninted  hy  a fluted  torus  moulding,  wliich  is  almost  certainly 
IjoiTowed  from  Persia,  as  a similar  one  is  finind  at  Passargada!  attached  to  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,®  and  probably, 
therefore,  of  the  time  of  Cambyses,  as  no  such  base  is  found  in  Greece  in  that,  or,  indeed,  in  any  early  age. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  point  that  most  interests  ns  here  is,  that  tlie  Asiatic  Greeks,  jirohably  as  early  as  the 
year  600  n.c,,  wore  capable  of  undertaking  the  erection  of  a stone  temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  a scale  which 
they  never  surpassed,  perhaps  never  equalled,  in  so  far  as  its  peristyle  was  concerned.  If  this  were  so,  not 
only  the  order,  but  the  whole  templar  ordinance  must  have  been  long  tamiliur  with  them,  and  must  have 
gradually  gi'owii  to  completion  during  several  preceding  centuries. 

TEMPLE  AT  EPHESUS. 

Although  Herodotus  is  probably  correct  when  he  asserted  that  the  temple  at  Samos  was  the  largest  Greek 
temple  that  he  had  seen,’  it  is  not  clear  tluit  he  would  not  have  modified  this  ojiinion  had  he  lived  after  tlic 
time  of  Alexander  and  seen  the  last  form  which  tlic  tcmjde  at  Ephesus  took.  Tlio  temple  he  saw  there  was  tliat 
afterwards  burnt  by  Herustratus  on  the  night  Alexander  wa.s  born  (356  b.c.),  and  it  was  probably  unfinished  at  his 
time.  It  is  true  Mr.  Wood’s  researches  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  last  three  temples  there,  were  on  the 
same  spot,  and  probably  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  nearly  so,  but  it  was  not  in  its  peristyle  only  that  the  groat 
glory  of  the  Ephesian  temple  resided,  though  it  was  only  in  that  respect  that  it  admitted  ot  comparison  with  tliat 
at  Samos.“  If  we  know  tlie  exact  tliiuensioiis  of  the  Samian  temple,  which  is  doubtful,  the  latter  was  four  feet 
vidcr  (167  against  163),  and  about  twenty  feet  longer  (362  against  342);  but  that  at  Ephesus  stood  on  a 
stylobate  ten  feet  in  height,  and  measuring,  according  to  Pliny,  220  Greek  feet  by  425  and  it  mo.st  probably 
was  from  the  mode  in  vdiicli  this  podium,  “ universiuu  teinplum,”  was  ornamented  with  sculptured  bassi  rilievi, 

and  adorned  ultli  statues  cither  singly  or  in  gi’oup.s,  that  the  temple  owes  its  greatest  fame,  and  from  which  it 

came  to  be  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  one  peculiarity  tliat  seems  to  distinguish  tliis  tenqile  from  all  others  wc  are  acquainted  with,  is  that 
thirty-six  of  its  pillars  were  sculptured— one  of  these  by  Scopas."  What  this  meant  was  long  a jnizzle  to 

' Herodotus,  iii.  60.  ’ Herodotus,  Jib.  ii.  148. 

’ Antiquities  of  Ionia,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Tlioy  nro  tliero  stated  us  344  by  166  feet,  but  lie  seems  to  Jiavo  omitted  to  take  into  account  tlie  dimensions 
of  tlic  angle  column. 

* Bulletin  de  Covrespondance  lldknique,  pp.  381-94.  Atlieiis,  June,  1880. 

* Aiitiqiiities  of  Ionia,  vol.  i.  cli,  v.  pis.  iii.  iv.  .ind  v.  “ FJaiidin  uiid  Costc,  vol.  iv.  pi.  197.  Texier,  vul.  ii.  pi.  Ixx.xiii. 

’ Lib.  ii.  cli.  60. 

' These  particulars,  and  indeed  all  ivo  really  know  about  this  long-lost  temple,  are  derived  from  the  work,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

published  by  Longinaiis  ill  1877,  in  which  Mr.  tVood  describes  the  researclies  lie  cni-ricd  on  during  eleven  long  years  with  such  indomitablo 

per-soveranee  on  the  site  of  this  temple.  It  i.s  very  miicli  to  bo  regretted  that  he  has  not  since  found  an  ojiportmiity  of  publishing  the  detailed  plan 
which  he  possesses  of  liis  discoveries  or  a speeifieatiuii  of  wlicro  the  lariotis  objects  were  foiiiul.  The  plan  in  his  work  above  alluded  to  is  on  too 
siniill  a sciilo  and  too  deficient  in  detail  to  be  of  any  use  for  scientific  piirjioses;  and  till  a larger  plan  is  published  or  a copy  of  it  at  least  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  many  iiiiiiortant  facts  connected  with  his  rcscarc-hcs  must  remain  unknoivn  to  the  jiublic.  By  the  aid  of  an  incoinplclo  co)iy 
of  his  [ilaii,  which  he  kindly  lent  me,  I was  enabled  to  work  out  several  of  the  problems  involved  in  his  disemcries,  but  in  a much  less  satisiaetory 
matiiicr  tliaii  could  have  been  done  had  all  the  necessary  infunnation  been  tiicn  available.  Such  results  as  I obtained  were  published  in  the  Sessional 
Papers  if  the  Institute  of  Brit.  Arch,  for  1877. 

Pliny,  Hist.  Xut.  lib.  .xxxvi.  14. 
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£U'cliMologi«ts,  but  i.s  now  made  clear  by  Mr.  Y/ood’s  explorations,  and  the  fact  that  several  drums  so  treated  are 
now  ill  the  British  Museum.  . The  greater  number  were  carved  with  one  range  of  figures,  nearly  life  size,  like 
those  ill  the  Elgin  room  tlicre,  but  several — probably  eight — four  in  the  pronaos,  and  four  in  the  posticum,  were 
raised  on  scpiare  pedestals,  similarly  sculptured,  of  which  several  examples  have  likewise  been  brought  home.^ 
These,  however,  though  no  doubt  beautiful  objects,  would  not,  in  themselves,  be  sufficient  to  render  this 
tem2)Ie  a “wonder  of  the  world”;  nor  would  its  hundred  columns,  which  were,  according  to  Pliny,’  60  Greek  feet, 
or  as  nearly  as  may  be  ten  diameters  in  height ; nor,  in  fact,  is  there  anything  in  the  temple  itself  which  would 
entitle  it  to  that  distinction.  If,  indeed,  there  was  not  something  in  its  stylobate  which  rendered  it  quite  different 
from  ordinary  Greek  tenqiles,  the  ajqdicatioii  of  that  name  is  as  mystenous  now  as  it  was  before  the  late 
discoveries.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  “universum  tenqdum’'  of  Pliiiv  was  adorned  in  a 
manner  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  Greek  tenqiles,  and  rendered  it  worthy  the  admiration  it  excited. 

Although  we  know  that  the  iieriod  of  the  gi-eatest  activity  in  building  the  last  aud  greatest  of  the  tenqiles  at 
I'qihcsus  was,  probably,  the  time  when  Alexander  visited  the  jilace  (ii.c.  334),  and  offered  to  jiai’  the  whole 
e.xpense  of  the  restoration  if  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name  iqion  it,  and  when  Scopas  flourished,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  ascertain  when  it  was  begun,  and  when  finished.  Pliny  gives  us  two  dates,  which,  at  first  sight,  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile:  the  first  is,  that  its  erection  occiqiicd  all  Asia  for  120  years ; ’ the  second  is,  that  400  years  were 
spent  in  this  undertaking,  in  like  nuumer.  by  the  whole  of  Asia.*  The  iirobability  seems  to  be  that  the  first 
statement  refers  to  the  last  tenqile  only,  and  dates  from  the  time  when  the  penultimate  tcnqile  was  burnt  by 
Herostratus,  in  the  year  when  Alexander  was  born  (n.c,  3o6),  as  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  immediately  after 
that  disaster,  the  Ejihesians  would  set  about  restoring  their  damaged  fane,  whilst  its  eonqilete  rebuilding  might 
very  well  have  lasted  till  236  n.c. 

If  we  assume  that  the  400  years— evideiitl}-  a round  number — date  backward  from  the  year  of  its  comiile- 
tioii,  they  will  carr}-  us  back  to  about  636  u.c.,  aud  would  include  the  three  last  temjiles,  which,  from  Mr.  ‘Wood’s 
discoveries,  we  know  were  so  like  one  another  in  every  respect,  that  they  may  well  have  been  considered  as  the 
same  temple,  which,  though  twice  damaged  by  fire,  was  restored  in  the  same  form  on  the  same  spot.  This 
theory  would  accord  perfectly  with  what  we  are  told  happenetl  when  Crmsus  besieged  the  iilaee  (in  562  n.c.),' 
when  the  tenqde  was  certainly  on  this  site,  seven  stadia  from  the  city  walls.  It  would  also  include  the  teuqde, 
so  much  admired  by  Serviu.s  Tullius  (n.c.  557)  that  he  determined  to  erect  a copy  of  it  at  Rome.'  It  carries  us 
back  also  to  the  age  of  Rhmeus  and  Theodorus,  in  whose  time  it  seems  certain  the  tenqde  was  erected  on  a new 
site,  different  fi’om  that  of  the  older  tenqdes.  If  this  had  not  been  tlie  case,  we  should  not  have  had  a descrqffion 
of  the  new  foundations,  laid  on  sheejvskins  and  cluvreoal,  but  as  the  layer  of  charcoal  was  found  in  Mr.  Wood's 
excavations  it  confirms  the  belief  that  about  this  time  new  foundations  were  put  in  on  a new  site.! 


TEMPLE  AT  BRANCHlDAi:. 


In  so  far  as  its  columnar  arrangements  were  concerned  the  Tenqde  of  Apollo  at  Branchidie,  near  Miletus,  in 
many  respects  excelled  its  Ephesian  rival.  It  had  120  pillars  instead  of  100,  and  they  were  as  elegant  in 
form  and  3 feet  taller.  It  is  true  this  excess  in  number  added  very  little  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
temide,  as  it  arose,  first  from  the  front  being  deeastyle  instead  of  octastyle,  and  consequently  requiring  four 
2)illars  between  the  anta;  in  the  2^1‘onaos  and  2'>osticum ; to  these  must  be  added  twelve  internal  phllars  in 
the  pronaos,  which  hardly  added  to  the  external  effect.  The  two  at  each  front  and  one  additional  2'iHar 


* Mr.  W ood  nssumes  tliat  tlicse  foniiod  part  of  the  frieze ; they  are  liowever  mncli  too  solid  for  that  pur|)oso,  and  besides  they  prcsciit  fi\e 

anj'lcs  between  sculptured  faces,  Asdiereas  there  could  only  be  four  sneh,  in  tbo  frieze  of  the  tcnij>lc,  oven  supjiosing  that  by  some  strange  acuidciit 
tlic  four  angle  stones  aloiio  had  been  found,  and  no  other  fragments  of  llic  I'riezo.  Besides  this,  several  show  tlic  marks  of  a circular  drum  on  tlicir 

upper  surfaces  '\'liich  seem  quite  sufficient  to  settle  tlic  question.  Mr.  \Vuod’s  idea  that  throe  circular  sculptured  drums  wore  placed  in  sonic 

instances  one  over  the  other  seems  untenable  from  any  a\'idcnco  obtained,  besides  being  ubjectiunablo  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

- Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xs.wi.  1-1.  s Pliny,  Hist.  Xal.  xxxvi,  U. 

* Pliny,  Ilist.  Nat.  x^•i.  40,  In  attempting  to  reconcile  these  two  very  discrepant  numbers  1 Imve  adopted  tlio  suggestion  of  Saliiiasiu.s 

(Ph'iiii /iirem't.  i.  .’)72),  who  states  that  in  several  ancient  manuscripts  120  is  written  for  220,  which  5s  found  in  the  majority.  1 am  pcrfuefly 
aware  of  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the  text  of  a book,  but  if  it  over  was  justifiable  it  is  wdicro  .111  author  adds  two  such  different  dates  to  a 
well-defined  fact  described  almost  in  the  same  words  (book  xvi,:  “ cum  tola  Asia  cxtrueiito  quadringentis  annis  peractnm  sit”]  book  xxxvi.; 
“ duceniis  vigiati  annis  factum  a tota  Asia  ”),  and  I am  nut  aware  that  any  one  lias  suggested  any  plausible  mode  of  reeuiieiling  them  ; till  this  i.s 
doiio  wc  .are  probably  justified  in  adopting  a liypolbcsis  wliicli  agrees  perfectly  with  the  known  facts  of  tlie  case  as  a.sccrlaiiitd  fraiii  other  Eourcc.-, 
and  has  at  least  some  written  grounds  for  its  siqiport. 

’ Herodotus,  i.  26.  0 IJvy,  i.  45.  Aiir.  Vid.  de  Virig  lllnsl.  vii.  0. 

' Hioff.  Laeii.  ii.  8. 

E 
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INTllODUCTION. 


on  each  flank  cci-taiiily  wore  additions.  Whetlior  tliey  balanced  in  effect  the  wide  and  graduated  spacing  of 
the  Ephesian  fi'oiit  is  a question  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  spacing  of  all  the  iiillars  on  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  Didyraeau  temple  was  the  same.  At  E])hesns  the  two  central  eolniniis  were  28  feet  8 inches 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  boro,  consequently,  one  of  the  largest  arcliitraves  ever  known  to  have  been 
used.  Tlie  next  two  were  23  feet  6 inches,  the  next  20  feet  4,  and  the  outer  19  feet  4,  while  the  spacing  on 
the  flanks  was  17  feet  2,  or  a fi-action  less  than  that  of  the  Didymean  temple  throughout. 

One  of  the  residts  of  some  excavations  made  at  Branchidje  in  1873  by  MM.  Rayct  and  Thomas, Mvas  the 
discovery  that  the  bases  of  eight  columns  of  the  ]ii-incipal  front  were  richly  ornamented  with  sculptures  of 
conventional  designs,  not  of  course  to  compare  with  that  of  the  "coluniiue  ciulatai”  of  the  Ephesian  temple, 
nor  even  with  the  sculptured  bases  of  Persepolis  or  Susa,  but  more  as  a reminiscence  of  these  latter.  In 
designing  them  the  architect  has  sought  to  retain  the  general  outline  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  base,  instead  of  boldly 
adopting  the  eastern  fonn,  which  cortaiidy,  in  this  instance,  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

It  is  still  a matter  of  uncertainty  what  the  form  of  the  entablature  of  the  order  of  this  temple  may  have 
been.  There  are  still  two  columns  staiHling,  and  they  bear  between  them  a fragment  which  has  generally  been 
assumed  to  represent  the  architrave,  but  it  is  so  narrow  that,  if  the  other  parts  were  in  proportion,  the  entabla- 
ture would  only  have  been  a little  more  than  10  feet  in  height,  and  conse<piently  only  onc-sixth  of  that  ot  the 
pillars,  aecorcbng  to  the  plates  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ionian  antiquities,"  and  Texier  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion.®  The  fact,  however,  is  that  restorers  have  hitherto  failed  to  observe  that  this  so-called  architrave 
is  a part  of  the  internal,  not  of  the  external,  order  of  the  temple,  and  its  height  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  laeunaria  of  the  internal  roofs,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  external  form  of  the  building.  If  MM.  Eayet 
and  Thomas  found  anything  bearing  on  this  point  they  have  not  yet  eommunieated  it  to  the  public.’  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  so  far  as  any  evidence  yet  published  is  coiieeriied,  it  may  safely  he  assumed  that  tlie 
entablature  of  this  temple  was  not  less  in  proportion  to  the  order  than  elsewhere,  or  about  oiie-tburth  that  ot 
the  pillars,  or  from  15  to  IG  feet  without  any  cymatuim.  The  jiillars  themselves  are  nine  and  three-quarter 
diameters  in  height. 

rraetically  the  width  of  the  Didymean  temple  is  identical  witli  tluit  of  the  tenq)le  at  Ephesus,  though  the 
former  is  somewhat  longer,  from  the  introduction  of  an  extra  pillar  in  the  flanks,  probably  to  aeeuinniodate  some 
internal  aiTangemeut,  the  signifleance  of  which,  from  its  ruined  state,  we  cannot  at  present  perceive.^ 


* Giuelte  (let  Beaux  Avril,  Juillef,  ct  Bcj)tcrabrc,  187G. 

* Ant.  of  Ionia,  vol.  i.  cli.  iii.  pis.  iv,  iiiici  vi. 

® Toxicr,  L'Aiie  ilineme,  vol.  ii.  pi.  137,  his.  I’nlliui,  PrinciiMl  Ruins  of  Asia  Minor,  ;>!.  iv. 

’ If  JIM.  Hnj-et  and  Tliom.is  liad  not  shown  sueli  linsto  to  antieijiate  tlio  puljlicaticm  by  the  Dilettanti  Sueiety  of  the  results  of  the  c.'ceava- 
tions  made  at  their  expense  at  I’rione,  they  might  long  ago  have  glveti  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  own  interesting  explorations  of  this  tcni|>le. 
As  it  is,  the  papers  published  by  them  in  the  Gazette  des  Beams  *lrf«  arc  only  suffieieiit  tu  wbet  tlic  appetite,  but  on  no  point  sufficient  to  .satisly 
the  craving  for  information  on  tins  ino.st  interesting  subject. 

* One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  Ionian  temples  was  tlio  I'requeney  of  tlioir  being  destroyed  by  tire.  Of  coui-so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a temple  sueli  a-s  that  at  Umiic-hiclK'  should  have  been  so  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  'Wben  a hostile  ni-my  invailcs  a country, 
hating  the  people  and  desfiising  their  gods,  the  destruction  of  their  teinplo.s  follows  ns  a matter  of  course ; the  simi'lest  mode  of  effecting  this  is, 
ob\  ioiisly,  to  aeeumulate  faggots  and  other  combustible  materials  in  tlieir  interioi'  and  to  set  firo  to  them.  By  this  means  not  only  is  tlio  woodwork 
of  the  roof  consumed,  but  the  wails,  if  of  marble,  so  ealcineil  as  to  rcmicr  their  restoration  almost  impossible  otherwise  than  by  eomplele  relniililiiig. 
The  ease  however  was  different  with  iho  Epbesiau  temple.  The  destruction  of  the  penultimate  temple  there  was  tbo  act  of  an  unaiileil  ineemliary  in 
356,  and  v’o  have  nothing  but  a somewhat  apocryiilia!  story  in  Eusebius,  who  tells  us  that  the  jirevious  temple  was  aecidentnlly  burnt  in  3J)9  B.C.* 
It,  ns  stated  above,  was  probably  erected  about  the  year  (lUU  B.C. ; but  before  that  lime,  if  we  may  trust  the  cxi>ressioii  of  Pliny,  “ scptics  I'csiituta 
teinpbijt  ” there  were  i'our  earlier  tein|)les  to  Diana  at  Ephesus,  all  ol'  wliieli  apparently  shared  the  same  fate.  The  first,  about  the  year  1300  n.c., 
was  burnt  by  the  Amazons,  according  to  Falkener,  about  llotf.J  The  burning  of  the  sceeml  teinjile  is  mentioned  ineiilonliilly  by  Clemens  Alcx- 
iindrinus  with  that  of  the  third.  “ The  fire  that  burnt  tbo  tcniplo  at  Argos  with  C'liryses  the  ju'iest,  also  burnt  the  lcni|ilu  ol  Diana,  which  is  in 
Ephesus  tbo  second  tiino  after  that  of  the  Amazons-^  The  fourth  temple  was  burnt  by  Lygdnmis  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  II.  King  of  Lydia 
(680-631  B.C.)  The  fifth  and  sixth,  as  inentionod  above,  shared  tbo  same  fate.  The  seventh,  following  the  words  of  Pliny,  wa.s  “restituta,” 
but,  Ibrtimateiy  for  us,  never  suffered  from  fire. 

Notwitbslaiicling  the  freqnoney  of  these  burtiing.s,  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  assuming  that  oven  the  earliest  ol  these  temples  were  erected 
nholly  of  wood ; but,  coujiled  with  the  total  disappearance  of  all  the  earlier  teniplo.s  in  Asia  Jlinor,  it  dues  seem  probable  that  wood  was  cnqiloycd 
to  a greater  extent,  especially  in  the  interiors,  than  was  the  c.ise  in  Doric  buildings.  We  hardly  read  anywhere  of  Doric  temples  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire ; indeed  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  bow  either  an  incendiary  or  an  at-cideiit  could  set  firo  to  such  a tomplc  as  the  Partlionon,  or  to 
any  of  tbo  great  Sicilian  teni[)Ios  j though  a Ijarbariaii  army  could,  of  course,  eft’ect  tlicir  destruction  by  that  moans  without  iliffieully. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  last  Ephesian  temple,  the  nrebiteet,  warned  by  experience,  reproduced  in  ineoinbustible  malorials  the  forms  wliic-li  in 
earlier  examples  may  have  been  iu  wood;  but  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  Ionic  order  wiu*  not  only 
copied  from  a wooden  original,  but  was  used  u itli  u ooden  adjuncts  to  a greater  extent  than  'vas  the  case  with  the  Doric  or  any  other  style  of 
Grecian  uvcliitecture. 


* Eusebius  Panipli.  Chroniroruni  i.'anomnt,  i.  134. 

X Eusebius,  loc,  cit  ii.  |i.  95-  1 am  indebted  to  I'allccii 

exhausted  llic  subject. 

5 Works,  Oxford  edition  of  1715,  vol.  i.  p.  47, 


r’s  Temple  of  Diana,  p. 


t Hist.  Kat.  xvi.  40. 

cl  seq.  for  these  references;  ho  seems  thoroughly  lu  hate 


TEMl^LEy  AT  fSAKDIIS  AND  5IAGNE^?1A. 


lo 


Indeed,  there  are  few  tilings  regarding  tliosc  greater  teuijiles  of  the  Greeks  more  remarkable  than  tlie 
close  ajiproac'h  to  identity  of  their  dimensions,  though  differing  so  remarkably  both  in  age  and  design,  as  well 
as  in  the  locality  \vlierc  they  are  foimd.  Practically  they  arc  donblc  squares  in  plan,  with  one  side  measuring 
165  to  170  Greek  feet  or  thereabouts,  though  what  there  shculd  be  in  these  numbers  to  govern  their  design  it  is 
difficult  to  divine.' 


TEMPLES  AT  SAUDIS  AND  MAGNESIA. 


The  Temple  of  Cybele,  at  Sanbs,  ranks  next  in  importance  among  Ionic  temples  after  the  three  just 
mentioned  as  existing  at  Samos,  Ejihesus,  and  Didyine.  It  has  untbrtunately  not  lieen  explored  to  any  extent. 
Three  of  its  eohnnns  arc  still  standing,  and  two  of  them  have  an  architrave,  while  tlie  frusta  of  several  otliers 
protrude  timnigh  tlie  soil  whicli  covers  the  door  of  the  temple  to  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet.  Erom  these, 
Professor  Cockerell,  in  1819,  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  front  to  lie  143  feet  4 inches,  and  found  it  to  possess 
the  same  M-ide  intercolumniution  in  the  centre,  and  the  same  graduated  distances  towards  the  danks  that 
characterised  the  temple  at  Ephesus.  The  central  columns  are  25  feet  4 inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre; 
the  next  pair  21  feet  7 inches  ; the  next  17  feet  8 inches ; and  the  outer  16  feet  3 inches,  which  is  that  of  the 
riaidcs.  He  could  not  ascertain  from  any  indication  on  the  spot  what  the  length  of  the  tenqdc  was,  but  assiuning 
it  to  have  twenty  pillars  on  the  danks,  like  that  at  Ephesus,  it  must  have  been  320  feet  from  angle  to  angle  of 
tlie  plinths  of  the  outer  columns.  The  jiillars.  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  60  feet  in  height,  bearing  an 
entablature  of  about  15  feet,  ami  their  capitals  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks  a.s  'Ahe  most  beautiful  he  had  seen.”' 
Besides  its  own  intrinsic  beantv,  this  eajiital  is  es[)ecially  interesting  here,  as  from  the  multiplied  divisions  of  the 
lateral  convolutions  of  the  volutes  it  resembles  the  Perseiiolitan  example  more  than  any  other  example  at  present 
known.  If  the  bases  of  the  columns  should  hapi>en  to  show  an  ecpial 
tendency  to  follow  the  princijiles  of  Persian  design,  it  will  be  a step  in 
ailvanee  in  our  history  of  the  order  which  would  be  a great  gain.  It  is 
not.  however,  so  much  in  this  great  tem])le  as  among  the  minor  ruins  at 
8ardis  tiiat  we  can  hope  to  trace  back  its  history;  but  it  is  in  this  city, 
if  anywhere,  that  we  may  expect  to  dud  the  materials  for  this  jturpose. 

This,  as  well  as  the  probable  good  2UVservation  of  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
great  temi)le,  makes  us  regret  that  it  lias  lUit  been  exeavateil  to  a greater 
e.xtent  than  has  been  done.  It  seems  certainly  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  Persian  wars,  ami  may  be  as  ancient  as  that  at  Samos.  It 
certainly  is  older  than  either  those  of  Eqihesus  or  Didyme,  as  they  now 
exist,  and  though  erected  after  the  style  had  attained  its  coinjilete  forn 
jirogress  towards  jierfection. 

Next  to  this  in  rank  must  be  classed  the  temiile  of  Diana  Lencoi>hryne  at  Magnesia,  which  is  interesting, 
from  the  details  regarding  it  which  Vitruvius  quoted,  apparently  from  a work  written  by  its  architect 
Hermogenes,  of  Alabanda.’  At  present,  however,  ^ve  are  worse  off  for  details  of  the  construction  than  we  arc 
with  retcrence  to  any  ot  the  other  temples  just  named.  It  is  cunqiletel}'  ruined,  apjjarcntly  thrown  down  by  an 
cartlniuakc.  It  was  jiartially  examined  in  1820  by  a French  ai-chitect,  31.  Huyot,  in  company  with  our 
countryman.  3Ir.  Donahlson,  ami  described  by  31.  llaoul  llochettc  in  a i>apcr  in  the  Juunud  iks  Sanins  in  1845. 


, might  still  afford  .some  hints  of  tlie 


* Temple  of  Jujiitcr  lit  Agvif;eiituiii  (Dorit:)  .........  17()  x 

Grent  Temple,  ydimis  (Doric)  ..........  Hi7  x 

Temple  of  Jiinu,  Snmim  (Iimie)  ..........  KJ7  x 

Temple  of  AjiuIIo,  Diilymc  (Ionic)  ..........  103  x 

Temple  of  Dinna,  Kplicsus  (Ionic)  ..........  l(i3  x 

Jupiter  Olympins,  AllieiiN  (Coiintliian)  .........  171  x 

If  ,ull  tliesc  inciuuu'oineiils  were  exact,  some  even  of  tlicse  t-liglit  discrepancies  might  di.'a|ipear.  Tliev  are  all  measured  c 
the  external  angles  of  the  |iliiiths  of  the  angle  columns. 

• All  tiio  particulnrs  here  detailed  arc  derived  from  a paper  by  Professor  Cockerel!,  contributed  to  Leake’s  iAdflioc/ns 
published  by  Jlurray  in  182t,  page  3-12  el  se-/. ; it  is,  so  fur  as  I know,  the  only  tnistwiirtliy  source  of  inlbnmitioii. 

’ Vitruvius,  lib.  iii.  chap.  2. 


357  * 

3591 
362  t 
366  § 

342  I! 

3J4  11 

the  p!nn  from 


III  Mmor, 


* Cockerell  in  Istnarl's  .bit.  i/.lt/iOM,  sii|iiil.  volume,  pi  I.  t lliitortf,  .la7i.  ,bif.  de  la  Sidle,  pi.  ixiii. 

J -bit.  of  loiil”,  vol.  i p.  Ixiv.  P.  Giranl,  IJnll.  de  Con-i'n/i.  Ihdlenvjue,  |i,  361  rt  unj. 

§ .-lilt.  <<f  loiiia,  jih  iii.  eh.  3-  liayet  ct  Tliomas,  Gazette  dee  Beaux  .hts,  Juillel,  1S76. 

II  Wood's  Blseui-crii’s  at  Kiitieeiif,  p.  264. 

• titimrt,  .bi.'.  nj  Jdieiin,  vol.  iii.  pl.  ii,  i-li.  2.  Penrose,  True  I'riiidples,  ph  x.x.wiii. 
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Troiu  tlioso  sources  we  learn  that,  as  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  it  was  jiseudo-dipteral,  and  measured  100  feet 
across  the  front  by  187  on  the  flanks.  The  columns  ajipear  to  have  been  41  feet  G inches  in  height,  having  an 
entablature  of  9 feet  6 inches  in  height.' 


SMALLER  IONIC  TEMPLES  IN  ASIA. 

There  arc  two  other  temples  in  Asia  Minor  of  the  Ionic  order,  very  similar  in  dimensions  to  the  three 
illustrated  in  this  volume,  but  apparently  of  more  modern  date.  The  first  is  that  known  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  at  iEzani  ;•  it  is  pseudo-dipteral,  and  niea.suros  72  by  121  feet,  and  the  order,  though  still  retaining  con- 
siderable elegance,  shows  a tendency  towards  Roman  forms.  The  architrave  is  exaggerated,  the  frieze  is  propor- 
tionately reduced,  and  ornamented  with  foliage  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  more  like  a part  of  the  cornice 
than  a distinct  member,  and  the  cornice  itself  is  singularly  in.signiticant.  Practically  the  architrave  forms  one- 
half  of  the  whole  entablature,  and  that  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  columns.  It  it  were  not  that  it 
has  so  modern  an  appearance,  2n’obabIy  belonging  to  the  early  times  of  Roman  influence,  one  wordd  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  its  forms  were  co^iied  from  some  Persian  model,  without  going  through  the  process  of  assiimlation 
with  the  Doric  order,  which  the  more  classical  exaiu])Ies  were  subjected  to.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  Ionic  order  was  never  forced  to  submit  to  the  same  stern  rules  which  governed  design  in  the  Doric 
order.  While  using  it  architects  were  allowed  to  jday  with  priueiides  iu  a maimer  most  nmisual  in  classical  times. 
This  may  frequently  have  led  to  most  jdoasing  varietie.s  of  forms,  but,  fi'om  tins  latitude,  it  is  most  dangerous  to 
base  any  theories,  either  etlniological  or  chronological,  on  these  pecidiarities. 

There  is  also  an  Ionic  tenqile  at  Aiihrodisias,  iu  Cavia.*  It,  too,  is  pseudo-diiiteral,  and  measures  68  feet  by 
122.  Its  order — [irovided  there  is  any  authority  for  the  jiarts  above  the  architrave — is  of  a much  more  usual 
form  than  the  last  described,  but  the  whole  has  even  a more  modern  ai>j)earance.  On  each  of  the  columns  there 
arc  tablets  containing  inscriptions  in  Roman  characters,  but  nothing  that  can  be  identified  with  any  name  or 
event  that  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  erection.  It  woidd  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  determine 
tills,  because  it  is  very  curious  to  find  these  temiiles,  though  situated  so  far  ajiart,  almost  identical  in  dimen- 
sions and  disposition,  though  differing  so  far  in  date.  Perhaps  soraetliiiig  more  may  be  made  out  of  these 
similarities  and  diff’erences  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  when  their  peculiarities  are  studied  witii  more  care  than 
even  M.  Texier  was  able  to  bestow  iqiou  them. 

Besides  these,  there  arc  three  other  teinjiles  of  the  Ionic  order  in  Asia  Minor  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  allude  to  more  in  detail  iu  this  {dace,  as  they  are  illustmted  further  on  and  in  tact  form  the  substance  ot  this 
volume.  They  arc  all  very  small  ^^•hen  comiiareil  'vith  the  giants  described  above,  and  are  smaller  even  tluui  the 
two  just  ineiitiuiiod.  The  largest  of  the  three  is  that  of  Apollo  Bmiiithcus,  iu  the  Troad,  wliich  measures  74  feet 
by  132 ; * that  at  Prieiie  moasures  64  feet  by  121,  while  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos  is  only  58  feet  wide 
by  112  iu  length.  That  at  Friene,  however,  makes  up  for  the  exiguity  of  its  dimensions  by  a beauty  of  detail 
and  elegance  of  j^roportion  in  which  it  is  not  surj)assed  by  any  Ionic  temj)le  of  its  class  that  we  are  acquainted 
with. 


IONIC  TEMPLES  IN  EUROPE. 

Although,  as  hinted  above  2),  no  remains  have  been  found  in  Eurojie  ot  any  jicristyle  temjde  of  the 
Ionic  order,  there  are  three  little  shrines  of  such  beauty  that  they  cannot  well  be  jiassed  over.  The  largest,  ami 
perliaps  also  the  oldest  of  these,  is  one  that  once  existed  on  the  banks  ot  the  Ilissus  near  Athens,  and  was 

' It  is  needless  lo  inquire  wlietlier  llicso  diBiieiisions  me  or  are  not  rigidly  correct,  ns  tbo  building  was  far  more  thoroughly  explored  by 
JI.  Texier  during  bis  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  1842.  Nothing  bowe\-er  was  published  by  him  iu  bis  report  of  that  expedition,*  apparently  from 
a feeling  of  delicacy  towards  bis  assistant,  M.  CIcrgot,  ^vbo  really  did  the  work  of  exploration  and  restoration,  and  who  be  consequently  wished 
should  reap  tbo  whole  credit  that  was  due  to  him.  TIio  rosulls  have  consequently  liitbcrto  been  inaccessible  to  the  public,  but  are  now  in  course  of 
]mblication  by  MM.  llayet  and  Tbomns-t  As  this  memoir  of  51.  Clorgct  u ill  probably  prove  to  be  exhaustive,  and  contain  all  that  is  known  or 
likely  to  bo  known  about  this  temple,  for  the  ruins  arc  fast  disappearing,  it  may  be  well,  before  speculating  further  regarding  it,  to  await  its 
appearance,  which  caiiiiot  now  be  long  delayed. 

■ Texier,  L’Aeie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  pis.  27  to  33.  See  also  Pullan  and  Texier,  Principal  Rxtins  in  Asia  Minor,  pis.  10  to  18. 

’ Texier,  L’.lsie  Mineure,  vol-  Hi.  pis.  151  to  154.  Pullen  and  Texier,  pis.  27  to  32. 

* ^Vboii  we  get  full  particulars  regarding  the  Magnesian  tcinjilc,  they  will  bo  extremely  interesting  as  affording  means  for  comparison  with 
that  of  Apollo  Smiutbeus  as  illustiatcd  in  tlio  present  voliimi-.  The  lattci',  it  is  true,  is  smaller,  but  like  it  is  a pseudo-dipteral,  .ami  adorned 
with  an  Ionic  oT.ler  of  singular  elcgunce.  It  is  doubtfid  however  whether  e^-en  this  comparison,  when  it  can  be  made,  will  enable  us  to  ascerfaiu 
the  relative  age  of  the  two  temples.  The  Ionic  was  used  wiili  siieb  freedom  and  such  absence  of  restraint,  that  neither  the  relative  lengllis  of  the 
oolumus  nor  the  charaetor  of  the  details  (‘.an  be  used  ns  certain  indices  cither  of  ago  or  locality. 


* Dcscrijilloii  de  I'Asic  Miiicurc,  three  vols.  folio,  Paris,  183'J-4b. 

I Milrl  el  le  (Jalfe  Lofiniijiir,  by  llayct  and  Tliomns,  vol.  i,  p.  123. 
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described  by  Stuart  in  his  first  volume  on  the  Antiquities  of  that  city.  It  was  tetrastylo  and  aniphiprostyle,  and 
iiotwithstandiug  this  it  measured  only  40  feet  8 inches  in  length  by  18  feet  7 inches  across.  The  little  temjde 
of  the  Wingle.ss  Victory,  in  front  of  the  ProjDylica,  was  also  amphiprostyle,  but  was  even  smaller,  measuring  only 
16  by  24  feet,  but  was  a gem  of  beauty,  and  -wnth  its  sculptured  frieze,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  worthy 
of  the  situaiion  where  it  was  placed.  It  was  erected  apparently  in  469  b.c.  The  third,  that  of  Empedocles 
at  Selinus,  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  (16  by  23  feet),  but  it  has  only  four  pillars  in  front,  with  a 
slightly  recessed  porch.  If  correctly  ascribed  to  Empedocles  it  must  be  even  more  modern,  as  he  died  only  in 
444  is.c.  Its  most  reinarlcablc  pecnliarity  is  that  the  Ionic  pillars  of  its  fagadc  are  surmounted  by  a Doric 
entablature,  with  triglyphs  and  all  the  usual  features  of  tluit  order.  So  far  as  is  known  at  jn’eseiit  it  is  unique 
in  that  respect,  but  the  arrangement  may.  in  anciejit  times,  have  been  more  common.  The  whole  efforts  of  tlic 
Ionian  architects,  in  early  ages,  were  directed  to  an  attempt  to  elaborate  out  of  the  Assyrian  .style  an  order  whicli 
would  assimilate,  without  discord,  with  their  own  original  Doric,  and  during  tlie  process  it  would  be  strange 
if  tliey  did  not  sometimes  lean  a little  too  much  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  mix  iq)  features  which  afterwards 
became  quite  incompatible. 


ERECHTHEUM. 

Ry  far  the  most  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  exam])le  of  the  Ionic  order  in  Europe  is  the  double 
temjjle  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  known  as  the  house  of  Erechtheus.'  Yet  even  it  is  not  large  (75  by  38  feet) 
without  the  northern  and  southern  porches  ; but  it  is  unsurpas.sed  for  elegance  of  detail  and  for  appropriateness 
of  design.  Though  the  purposes  to  which  the  various  parts  were  applied  were  numerous  and  diverse,  every 
part  is  made  to  tell  its  own  tale  with  a distinctness  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  edifice  of  its  class  in  any  part  of 
the  world  ; still  the  whole  are  so  blended  together  as  to  fonii  a beautiful  and  harmonious  group,  without  any 
incongruity  in  any  part. 

It  seems  impossible  now  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  irregularity  of  its  design  arose  from  its  having  been 
erected  on  the  lines  of  the  original  house  of  Erechtheus,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Persians.  Nor  do  any  remains  exist 
■which  would  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  original  house  was  in  the  Doric  or  Ionic  stvle  ; most  probably  the  latter  ; 
and  it  may  also  have  been  partially  in  wood,  as  its  being  so  would  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in  its  design 
^vbich  are  not  other^^•ise  easily  explained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  -what  really  interests  the  student  of  architecture 
most  in  this  temple  is,  that  it  contains  two,  probably  three,  examples  of  the  Ionic  order,  differing  in  detail  and 
ill  proportions,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  iucongnious,  while  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  beautiful.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  surpassed. 

The  pillars  of  the  northern  portico  are  nine  diameters  in  height,  and  liave  bases  more  elaborately  enriched 
than  any  others  known,  unless  we  may  now  except  the  six  central  ones  of  the  principal  front  at  Didymc;  but 
some  of  these  last,  especially  those  with  twelve  sides,  tliough  very  rich,  are  of  very  questionable  taste.  Like  all  the 
jiillars  of  this  temple,  those  of  the  northern  portico  have  the  beautiful  honeysuckle  baud  or  necking  below  the  volutes 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  temple,  not  being  found  elsewhere  ; and  the  volutes  themselves  are  more  elaborate  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  otiicr  known  examples.  The  pillars  of  tlie  eastern  portico  are  nine  and  a half  diameters 
in  height,  and  arc  simpler  in  all  their  details.  Tliose  of  the  west  front  were  apparently  of  the  same  proportions 
as  those  of  the  eastern  portico,  but  varied  iu  detail,  though  what  the  difference  was  it  is  difficult  now  to  sav, 
as  they  have  perished  entirely,  and  \-\-ere  not  drawn  with  sufficient  care  while  still  t/i  sifu.  This  little  temjile 
is  iu  cousequeuce  a most  instructive  example  of  tlie  freedom,  it  may  almost  be  said  playfulness,  witli  which 
the  Greeks  could  treat  the  designs  of  their  temples  when  using  the  Ionic  order,  and  not  aiming  at  .simple 
grandeur,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  idea  aimed  at  in  the  erection  of  the  ueighbourino-  Parthenon. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  Greeks  in  Europe  never  considered  the  Ionic  order  sufficiently 
severe  and  monumental  to  be  used  as  an  external  ornamciit  fur  their  temples,  but  as  an  internal  order  they  used 
it  extensively  and  with  the  best  effect.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  on  which  it  is  introduced  in  the 
Propyl^a,  at  Athens  and  Elcusis,  where  it  is  seen  combined  with  the  Doric  forms  of  the  exterior,  and  where  each 
is  employed  exactly  iu  the  manner  to  which  it  was  best  suited.  The  same  too  was  probably  the  effect  iu  tlie 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea.  Iu  the  Temple  (jf  Apollo  at  Basste  it  is  so  employed  with  tlie  happiest  effect, 
ami  may  have  been  so  in  other  places  now  too  completely  destroyed  for  its  presence  to  be  detected. 

It  was  employed  iu  the  Parthenon,  as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  roof  of  tiie  opisthodomos  was  siqiported 
b\-  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  ])robably  of  the  same  tall  proportions  as  tliose  of  tlie  Propyliea,  or  ten 
diameter.s  in  height.*  This  being  the  ease,  we  eaiiiiot  but  wonder  why  they  were  not  also  introduced  into  the 


‘ O'ixrifia  ')Lpi^6(iov  KaXovpevov.  Pau.saiiia.<,  lib.  i.  cli.  2li. 


- Penrose,  Piincqiks  of  Athtniun  Ai-chitictnr';,  jil. 
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ciillrt,  as  at  BasscC,  wliere  their  elegant  and  slemler  proportions  seem  so  much  more  appropriate  than  the  heavier 
and  thieker  Doric  shafts  which  we  know  were  emjdoyed.  It  raises  a strung  presumption  in  favour  ot  there 
having  been  giilleries  in  those  temples  in  whieh  we  find  an  nj^per  tier  of  Doric  jnllars  standing  on  the  head  of  a 
lower  range,  as  at  ./Egina  and  Ihv!.stnm,  as  well  as  in  the  Parthenon.  Without  the  2)resencc  of  some  such  direct 
utilitarian  necessity,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Greeks  should  ever  have  adoifted  an  expedient  which, 
judged  of  by  their  own  princi2)les,  never  conid  have  been  ajsthetically  beautiful.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  see  how  the  galleries  eoidd  have  been  supported  by  the  architraves  at  Pa^stum  and  Angina 
without  arrangements,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  But  j>erha2>s  if  these  temides  were  now  more  carefully 
e.\amiiied  with  reference  to  this  pnrjxtse  even  tliis  difficulty  might  be  removed.'  As  there  arc  no  actual  remains, 
now  existing,  of  the  internal  order  of  the  Parthenon,  the  question  whctlier  there  Averc  internal  galleries,  or  not, 
must  be  determined  from  evidence  derived  from  other  tcmj)lcs.  As  it  at  present  stands  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  their  existence  there  as  well  as  in  some  other  temi)les  at  least. 


MAUSOLEUM  AND  TROPHY  TOMB. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  the  Ionic  order  to  any  building,  was  the  mode  in  whicli  it  was 
enqdoyed  to  adorn  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  This  was  considered  so  succe.ssful  by  the  ancients  that  they 
raise<l  the  building,  like  the  teniidc  at  Ephe.sus,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  yeven  Wonders  of  the  world;'^  though 
now  that,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Newton,  avc  know  very  nearly  indeed  what  its  form  and  appear- 
ance must  have  been,  we  are  at  a hjss  to  understand  why  it  was  so  much  admired  avIicu  it  stood  entire. 

Tiic  prineqAal  architectural  ornament  of  the  monument  Avas  a pteron  of  thirty-six  Ionic  columns  of  more 
than  usual  stoutness,  being  only  eight  and  one-third  of  their  diameters  in  height.®  Tliey  measured  consequently 
28  feet  7 inches,  and  supported  an  entablature  of  more  than  usual  heavines.s,  being  8 feet  9 inches  in  height,  oi- 
tliree  and  one-third  of  that  of  the  columns.  These  unusual  dimensions  A\-cre  no  doubt  designed,  and  most  skilfully 
so,  to  give  adequate  siq)port  to  the  {Ayrami<lal  roof  they  Averc  destined  to  carry.  This  jjvramid,  with  the  pedestal 
or  meta  on  its  summit,  AA'hieh  carried  the  chariot  of  Mausolns,  measured,  like  the  i)teroii,  37  feet  6 inches  in  height. 
The  order  consequently  Ava.s  only  about  half  the  dimensions  of  tliat  used  at  E])hesus,  and,  as  every  i)art  ot  it 
is  represented  in  the  fragments  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  Ave  are  enabled  to  say  it  Avas  in  no  resjAcct  more  admirable. 
The  “•  wonder  ” of  the  monument  must  consequently  have  re.sided,  as  at  Eidicsns,  in  the  ])odiuin  or  stylobate  on 
Avhieh  it  was  raised.  This  from  the  dimensions  (pioted  by  Pliny  could  only  ha\’e  been  about  51  to  52  feet  in 
height,  and,  as  its  girth  or  circumference  according  to  the  same  author  A\-as  -ill  feet,*  its  dimensions  hardly 
exceeded  those  of  an  ordinary  Englisli  jiarisli  church.  It  is  true  the  markings  in  the  rock  shoAv  that  this  last 
dimension  3uay  have  extended  to  4(52  feet,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  outside  ot  the  loAvest  step  ; but  this  luirdly 
adds  to  the  general  bulk  of  the  base.  Tliis  being  so,  it  can  only  be  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  this  jAodium 
was  treated  architecturally,  and  the  beauty  and  dis])osition  of  its  sculptured  ornaments,  that  this  tomb,  like  the 
temjde  at  Ephesus,  from  the  same  cause,  could  have  excited  such  extraordinary  admiration  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  this,  huAVever,  and  tliis  only,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  restore  the  Mausoleum  with  almost  perfect  certainty. 
No  fragments  of  architectural  details  Avliich  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  tyjie  ot  the  Ionic  order  Avere  found  in 
the  excavations,  and  nothing  that  seemed  especially  appropriate  to  the  basement.  Portions  of  the  only 
frieze  that  could  have  belonged  to  it  arc  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  statues  found  on  the  spot,  anil  tlie  lions, 
though  beautiful,  of  course,  are  not  excei>tionally  so,  and  present  no  features  to  excite  Avonder.  If  it  Avas,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  Monte  Cavallo  Horses,  now  at  Rome,  really  once  adorned  one  angle  of  this  base,  and  that 
three  similar  gronjis  Avere  placed  at  the  three  other  angles,  it  A\-ould  go  far  to  remove  oiir  doubts.  It  may  also  be 
that  tAA'enty  statues  of  the  A'cry  highest  chnss  of  Greek  scnljAture  stood  on  the  pedestals  betAveen  the  angles,  and 

‘ Pnusanias’  ilcscrlptimi  of  tlic  Temple  of  .Jiijiitcr  ai  Olympia,  tlioiigli  not  very  distinct,  seems  eei-tninly  to  indicate  tlmt  tliere  wns  sudi  a 
gallery  in  that  teinj)le  at  least : eirrij^aff  t Se  leai  ei'TO?  tov  vaou  xiovev  «ai  aroai  tc  ecSov  irtrepSioi.  «at  wpooSof  St  avrSiv  eni  to  ayaXpa  etru.  TreTronjTcit 
Se  Mt  &o6o?  eVt  TOV  6po-pov  (lib.  V.  di,  10),  Tho  Icrm  ran  l.m'Jly  apply  to  anything  on  the  same  lovd  ns  the  entrance,  and  must 

mean  a gallery  or  upper  dmnihor  of  some  sort,  and  tlio  winding  stair  that  led  to  the  roof  could  only  be  Av.nited  in  the  event  of  there  being  a derc- 
story  to  uliieh  aecoss  was  imlispensablo  to  adjust  llio  curtains  or  blinds  which  m.\v  have  been  iiece.ssary  to  keep  out  llio  wratlier,  wlici-c  gla.ss  or 
some  tvans)inrent  snbslaiiec  was  not  employed.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  fur  the  use  of  masons  or  plumbers  to  get  oulsido  to  repair  the  roof ; 
hut.  like  tho  stairs  found  in  most  of  the  Sicilian  tem|iles,  meant  continuous  access  by  tho  priests  or  servants  of  the  temple. 

= It  is  curious  that  two  out  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  tho  Avorld  sliuuld’bel.mg  to  the  Ionic  order.  Ku  building  in  cither  the  Doric  or 
Corinthian  style  seems  to  have  been  considered  isorthv  of  that  rank. 

= Hr.  Penrose,  after  a most  careful  discussion  of  the  dimensions  of  twenty-six  drums  measured  by  Mr.  Kcwluu  at  Halicarimssus  and  of  those 
that  arc  in  tho  Museum,  came  to  the  condusioii,  from  the  cutasis,  that  the  pillars  were  iliamcters  iu  height,  and  eonsc.(uentl,y  withm  u small 
fraelion  cither  way  of  feet  6 indies  in  height.  The  entablature  is  complete  iu  the  Museum,  and  is  drawn  to  a tenth  scale  by  Mr.  J'ullun  ; sec 
phito  xxii.  iu  Mr.  Newton’s  folio  work  im  Haiieaniassus. 

* Pliny,  lliet.  JVut.  .\x.wi.  J,  whieh  is  the  only  written  authority  for  the  diuicnsious  above  quoted. 
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that  tluise  may  have  betii  rciiioveil  by  Imperial  Roiuau  robbers,  long  1)L'forc  the  decay  of  tljc  mominieiit.  But 
unless  something  of  this  sort  did  occur  we  must  be  allowed  to  liesitate  before  admitting  that  tliis  building, 
tlioiigh  no  doubt  very  beautiful  in  itself,  was  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  seven  most  remarkable  mouumeiits 
of  the  ancient  world.' 

A very  beautiful  copy  on  a small  scale  of  the  Mausoleum, — if  in  tact  it  is  not  the  origmfil, — was  found  at 
Xauthus  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  1833,  and  all  its  architectural  and  sculptured  features  were  removed  by  him 
ami  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  conjunction  with  3Ir.  Rhode  Hawkins,  who  assisted  him  in  the 
removed,  he  prepared  a model  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a foot,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  the 
building  was  originally  arranged.  This,  however,  cannot  he  said  to  be  a satisfactory  attempt  at  restoration. 
A better  one  was  made  by  Mr.  Falkener  and  published  by  him  in  the  Jfuseum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.56,  et  scq.  Even  it,  though  eeidainly  nearer  the  mark,  cannot  be  said  to  have  solved  all  the  difticnlties  of 
the  problem.®  It  suffices,  however,  to  convey  a very  fair  idea  of  what  this  building  was  when  complete.  Its 
dimensions  were  vciy  small,  only  22  feet  by  33  at  the  ha.se,  and  about  40  feet  in  lieight.  It  consisted  of  a plain 
solid  podium,  adorned  apparently  by  two  lines  of  sculpture,  and  sup])ortiug  a small  Ionic  temple  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  columns,  each  only  nine  feet  in  height.  Tlie  order  had  no  architrave,  but  a sculi)tured  frieze  of  gi-eat 
beauty,  and  statues  of  very  considerable  elegance  stood  between  tlie  j)illars. 

The  most  disappointing  matter  in  connexion  witli  tliis  little  gem  is,  that,  though  so  evidently  a counterpart 
of  the  general  design  of  the  Mausoleum,  it  throws  no  new  light  on  the  eonstrnetiou  of  that  more  celebrated 
building.  The  same  would  iie  true  if  we  assume  tliat  it  is  the  model  whicli  suggested  the  design  of  the  Mausoleum 
instead  of  a copy  of  it,  wliieh,  from  the  style  of  its  sculptures  and  other  indications,  seems  to  he  most  probably 
the  case.  Recent  authorities,  indeed,  snpjiuse  it  to  have  been  erected  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  fourth  centurv  n.c. 
in  honour  of  a native  satrap  or  ruler  of  Lyeia,  probably  tlie  satraji  Pericles,  who,  as  we  learn  from  a fragment  of 
Tlieopompns,  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Telmessus.®  If,  however,  we  were  to  trust  to  its  teaching,  we 
sliunld  restore  the  podium  at  Halicarnassus  as  a solid  mass,  without  any  architectural  features,  and  onlv  two 
friezes  let  into  it,  without  any  framing  or  any  obvious  connexion  with  the  design,  which  is  almost  impossible, 
if.  however,  the  upper  ]iarts  were  satisfactorily  restored,  it  might  he  useful  in  eontirming,  even  if  it  did  not 
suggest,  any  arrangement  that  might  he  suitable  tor  tlie  larger  hnildiiig. 


It  is  imieli  to  he  regi’ctted  that  a few  more  buildings  of  ahnornud  de.sign,  like  the  Mansolenm  and  tlie 
Ereehthenm.  have  not  come  down  to  modern  times,  iimsmueh  as  if  that  had  been  the  ease  they  would  have  conveyed 
a very  different  idea  of  the  principles  of  CTi'ceiaii  design  from  that  generally  prevalent.  It  has  frecpiently  been 
urged,  as  a reproach,  that  Greek  temples  are  all  alike,  and  that  if  you  have  seen  one  side  of  one  of  them,  von  have 
seen  the  other  three.  To  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  delicate  gradations,  wliieh  form  the  esjiceiid 
eliarm  of  the  style,  this  may  to  a certain  extent  ajijiear  true,  hut,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  peculiarities, 
these  apparently  small  differenoes  are  recognised  as  effecting  marked  diver.sity  of  graceful  or  dignilied  exjiression, 
and  afford  tiir  more  pleasure  than  the  rude  contrasts  by  whicli  tlie  mediteval  areliiteets  forced  their  varieties  on  tlie 
attention  of  the  vulgar.  Even  tlieu  if  the  rejiroacli  could  be  admitted  it  ajiplies  to  the  Doric  style  only.  Tlie 
lonie  order  was  treated  with  far  more  freedom  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ereehthenm,  at  Athens,  and  the  Mausoleum, 
coujiled  with  the  smaller  tombs  and  temjiles  found  everywhere,  sliow  that  when  they  chose  they  eould  use 
contrasts  with  as  much  facility  and  gi-ace  as  was  at  all  desirable.  The  Doric  was,  in  fact,  the  sacred  order  of  the 
Ctrccks,  and  the  forms  of  tlie  temples  to  which  it  was  chiefly  ajiplied  were  sanctified  by  long  use,  as  mudi  as  any 
jiart  of  their  liturgy  or  religious  observances.  The  Ionic  never — in  Greece  at  least — attained  to  that  eminence, 
and  was  used  as  the  taste  or  caprice  of  tiie  architect  might  dictate.  This,  however,  with  a people  so  artistic  as 
the  Greeks  always  were,  hotli  at  home  and  in  their  colonies,  led  to  such  happy  results  that  a fow  more  examples 
would  be  a boon,  the  value  of  which,  ffom  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  would  he  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

‘ In  18G2  I published  n rcstoi-aliou  of  tlio  Mausoleum,  in  which  I attempted  to  coinhino  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Newton  with  tlie  accounts  of 
Pliny  and  of  a cunoiis  record  of  its  final  dcslriictiou  hy  tlie  Kniglit.s  of  St.  John  in  1402.  tVitii  regard  to  the  upper  part  of  the  monument  1 have 
seen  nothing  to  alter.  The  pyramid  with  its  iiictn  supporting  tlie  cliariot  seem  quite  certain,  so  too  docs  tlie  pteron  j hnt  below  that  the  details  of 
the  podium  do  not  iidinit  of  equal  certainty.  No  nrchitcctiiral  details  were  found  that  seem  certainly  to  belong  to  it;  and  tlioiigli  its  diincn.sions 
are  nearly  certain,  it  is  .still  open  to  anyone  to  sliow  liow  it  could  ho  made  more  worthy  of  it.s  reputation. 

Strange  to  say,  iieitlier  in  the  Museum  niDdel  nor  in  Mr.  Falkoiicr's  restoration  is  tlierc  any  suggoatioii  of  a doorway  in  tlie  hasemont,  hut 
tliat  such  existed  is  nearly  eortaiii.  In  all  the  atteaqits  at  restoration  I have  .seen  the  only  mcnii.s  of  accc.ss  to  llio  upper  temple  for  clennim'  even 
or  repair  would  have  been  hy  a ladder  ont.side,  wliieh  is  nearly  itnpo.ssihle.  It  is  curious  it  never  nmirrod  to  anyone  that  tlic  (wo  iiiissint'  slabs  of 
the  lower  frieze  are  missing  bocauso  tlicir  place  wii.s  oeciqiird  by  a doorway  h Icet  in  width,  over  the  mouldings.  Its  position  would  he  no  dilHeuilv, 
iiiasmuoli  as  a building  at  M\Ias.sa,  wliieh  is  also  an  avowed  cojiy  of  the  Mansulciim,  tlioiigli  of  the  Coriiitliinii  order  and  muvh  later  date,  lias  ii.s 
doonvay  oil  one  side,  find  cunsiderahly  out  of  tlie  eeiitre  of  tlic  face,  in  wliieli  it  i.s  jilaced.  The  doorway  too  in  the  west  front  of  the  Ei'eelitheiim  is 
quite  unsymiiietL'ical,  being  out  of  tlie  centre  and  under  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico  above  it. 

^ Fmjjmenta  nislorkoriiin  Linveorum,  Muller,  Paris  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  2!)o. 
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COEINTHIAN  ORDER. 


It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  a brief  introdiictcny  essay  like  tlie  present,  to  say  inueli  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  hardly,  if  ever,  used  by  tiie  Greeks  as  a temple  order,  though  no  donbt  invented  by 
them.  In  such  little  gems  as  the  so-called  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Choragie  inonmuent  of  Lysierates,  it, 
was  used  with  a gyaee  that  was  never  surpassed,  but  in  these  instances  it  is  more  on  the  scale  adopted  by  a carver 
in  wood  or  marble  for  ornamental  purj)cjses,  than  of  areiiitectiire  jjroperly  so-called.  There  was  also  at  least  one 
Corintliian  capital  in  the  Temple  of  Ai)ollo  at  Didyme,'  which  is  unsurpassed  for  elegance  by  any  afterwards 
emidoyed,  and  another  at  Bassa),'  which  may  have  been  beautiful  also,  but  is  too  much  ruined  for  its  design  to  be 
well  made  out.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that  a range  of  Corinthian  pillars  (])robably  ten  or  eleven)  adorned  tlio 
eella  of  the  Ten\ple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea.  and  with  that  small  list  we  have  exhausted  nearly  all  we  know  of  the 
employment  of  this  order  by  the  Greeks  of  the  great  age.  It  was  afterwards,  it  is  true,  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
and  used,  even  on  Greek  soil,  with  a magnitieeuce  and  rielmess  betbre  which  the  simpler  Doric  and  more  elegant 
Ionic  must  “pale  their  ineffectual  tires,”  thongh,  in  spite  of  all  its  splendour,  it  never  ecpialled  them  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  architectural  design. 

The  base  and  shaft  of  the  order  were  borrowed,  with  very  slight  modifications,  from  those  of  the  Ionic  order 
Ijreviou.sly  in  use,  and  so  was  the  entablature  in  all  es.sential  parts,  only  very  considerably  enriched.  It 
retained  too,  to  the  last,  a reminiscence  of  its  origin  in  the  small  angular  volutes  which  siq)port  the  angles  of 
the  abacus.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  derived  any  feature  from  the  pre-existing  Doric,  and  remained 
throughout  antagonistic  to  the  principles  on  which  that  order  was  designed.  The  great  essential  feature  which 
constituted  the  new  order  Avas  the  introduction  of  a tall  bell-shaped  capital,  adorned  Avith  acanthus  leaves.  If 
Avc  may  apjdy  to  this  feature  the  same  logic  that  was  used  above,  Avhen  trying  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
Doric  shaft,  wc  can  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  tiie  idea  of  this  cajutal  avus  borrowed  from  Egypt.  It  is  at  all 
CA'cnts  certain  that  the  Egyptians  used  tall  bell-shaped  capitals  adorned  Avitli  leaA-es  of  jdants  and  other 
A'egetable  forms,  at  least  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  therefore  certainly  before  the  twelfth  century, 
i!.c.  It  is  true  they  only  used  the  native  ])apyrus,  the  lotus,  and  the  {)alm  branch,  for  the  decoration  of  their 
capitals;  this,  hoAvever,  aa'us  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  to  an  ingenious  Greek  how  other  vegetable  forms  might 
be  applied  to  the  same  ])urpose,  and  once  the  acanthus  was  suggested  it  was  found  so  pre-eminently  appropriate 
for  the  purpose,  tliat  no  other  was  employed  doAA-ii  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  have  no  certain  knoAvledge  of  the  time  Avheii  the  acanthus  Avas  first  ap[)lied  to  the  bell-shaped 
capital,  nor  who  Avas  the  architect  avIio  first  introduced  it.  It  may  have  been  Callimachus,  though 
the  silly  story  that  Yitruvius  adds  to  his  account  of  the  invention  by  him  does  much  to  discredit  his  title.^ 
It  eertainh',  however,  Avas  in  his  age,  though  iiuire  probably  Scojias  Avas  the  real  inventor,  from  what  Ave  knoAv  of 
his  career.  Callimachus  AA-as  more  of  a scul])tor  than  an  architect,  and  it  must  have  required  an  architect  of  the 
most  consummate  genius  and  taste  to  apply  so  novel  a form  in  such  a manner  that  it  Avas  at  once  acccjAtcd  by 
his  countrymen,  and  its  use  pe*severcd  in  Avith  very  little  variation  during  the  ensuing  six  or  seven  centuries. 
What  makes  this  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  frequently  atlopted  by  peoples  who  had  very  little  SA’jnpatby 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  and  still  less  aj)prcciatiou  of  the  exquisite  refinements  of  Grecian  taste. 

JAS.  EERGUS80N. 


’ AuK  of  Juniu,  vol.  i.  di. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORY  OF  PEIENE. 


Among  tin;  most  valuable  results  of  the  mission  of  Sir  William  Gell,  in  1812,  to  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  was  his  survey  of  the  plain  of  the  Maiander,  which  showed  for  the  first  time  the  true  outline  of  the 
ancient  coast,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  previous  geogi‘aphers.“ 

This  survey  shows  that  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Gulf  of  Latinos  has  been  almost 
entirely  filled  iqj  by  alluvial  deposit  from  tlie  river  Maiaiuler,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Latmic  Gulf  being  a 
small  salt  lake  south  of  the  present  course  of  the  river.  The  original  coast  line  maybe  traced  by  the  cities 
wliicli  were  anciently  ports  on  the  gult‘  and  which  Strabo  describes  in  tlie  following  order ; hliletos  (now 
Palatscha).  Heraklea  (Bafti).  Pyrrha,  Myus,  Prieiie  (Samsun).  The  sites  of  Milctos,  Heraklea,  and  Priene 
have  been  iileiitified  by  extant  ruins,  those  of  Pyrrha  and  hlyus  have  been  approximately  fixed  by  other 
evidence.’ 

Priene  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  north  of  the  M?eauder  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Mount  Mykalc,  and  is  now  called  the  Samsim  l)agh.  Tlie  natural  features  of  the  site  are  such  as 
would  have  commended  it  to  Greek  maritime  adventurers  seeking  to  gain  a settlement  on  the  coast. 

A rock  so  steep  as  to  form  a natural  citadel,  and  t)f  wliicli  the  heiglit  is  calcidated  by  Jlr.  Pullan  at  a 
thousand  feet,  rises  abruptly  above  lower  rocky  gi’ound,  ^v•hich  descending  gradually  to  what  was  once  the  shore 
aftbrded  room  for  the  construction  of  spacious  terraces  and  platforms  suitable  fur  Greek  architecture. 

At  the  foot  of  this  city  must  have  been  the  port,  the  exact  position  and  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now 
be  discerned. 

It  was  probably  inferior  in  size  to  the  ports  of  Miletos  and  Myus,  and  though  sheltered  fi'om  the  north  by 
the  lofty  range  of  Mykalc  could  hardly  have  been  sufficiently  protected  fi'om  the  fierce  gales  so  constantly 
blowing  ft’om  the  south  on  this  coast.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  of  the  use  of  this 
port  in  any  of  the  naval  02)crations  which  took  jilaee  in  the  Latmic  GulH 

Of  the  early  history  of  Priene  very  little  is  known.  Here,  as  at  E])hesos  and  other  part.s  of  the  same  coast, 
the  leaders  of  the  Ionian  migi-atioiT  found  the  Karians  established,  and  must  have  had  to  win  territory  from 
them  by  degines  ; fii'st  getting  a footing  on  positions  of  natural  strength  ccunmanding  harbours.  Aipytos,  son 
of  Nelens,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  luiiian  migi-ation,  is  said  to  hav'e  founded  Priene,  which  subsequently  received 

' The  eye  of  the  volute  is  sunk,  probably  fur  the  reception  of  a bronze  ornament.  I see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  a fillet  of  tbo  sanio  inctnl, 
Tvliatcver  it  was,  was  placed  above  the  ogee  ornament  of  tlii.s  capital.  The  sinking  above  it,  is  only  rough  hcwii — ns  shown  in  tlio  woudeitt—  anil 
could  never,  it  appears  to  roc,  ha\e  boon  iutoiided  to  bo  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. — J.  F. 

■ Aniiquiiies  of  Ionia  of  Soc.  DU.  1821,  part  i.  ch,  1,  pi.  i.  pp.  14-19  ; Ilayet  et  Thomas,  Milet  el  le  Golft  Lutmujiic,  pll.  i.  ii. 

’ Kiiyct,  Uiitl.  Texte,  i.  pp.  28,  29. 

* AceiirJing  to,  Scylux,  Periplut,  97,  Priono  had  two  harbours,  one  of  whieli  was  a closed  harbour,  doubtless,  for  ships  of  war.  Rnj-ct 
remarks,  MiUt,  p.  26,  that  Thucydides  (viii.  passim)  while  reeurdiug  the  successive  movements  of  the  Athenian  msil  Lacertemonian  fleets  in  the 
gulf  of  Latmos,  oevor  once  mentions  the  port  of  Priene,  and  thence  coucluiles  that  it  was  ulrciidy  blocked  up  by  alluvial  deposit ; but  it  may  also 
have  been  then  rejmted  a “ statio  malefidit  oariiiis.” 

* Ilei'odot.  i.  142. 
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ii  second  colony  from  Thebes,  led  by  Philotas  ; hence  this  city  was  sometimes  called  Kadmc.‘  Shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  Ephesos  by  Audroklos,  son  of  Kodros,  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  ot  the  Piicniaus, 
then  attacked  by  the  Kariaiis.  The  victory  was  gained  by  the  Ionian  forces,  but  Androklos  toll  on  the  field 
of  battle.’ 

The  Ionic  migration  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  late  in  the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  tenth  century  B.c., 
but  no  positive  date  can  be  fixed,  and  there  were  probably  a succession  of  migrations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
league  of  twelve  Ionian  cities  was  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  common  defence  against  the  Karians. 

These  twelve  cities  were,  on  the  coast,  Phokaia,  Ephesos,  Kolophon,  Klazomenje,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Erythraj, 
Priene,  Myus,  Miletos,  and  the  two  island  cities,  Chios  and  Samos.  These  confederate  states  met  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon  Helikonios,  on  the  promontory  of  Mykal^,  to  celebrate  a festival  at  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
the  Prieniaus,  in  whose  territory  the  temple  was,  2'>re8ided  at  the  sacrifices.  It  is,  jn’obahly,  on  account  of  this 
worship  that  we  find  the  Neiftunian  trident  a constant  ty2>e  on  the  coins  of  Priene,  on  which  it  is  associated  with 
the  type  of  Atheu^  on  the  obverse. 

The  j)oliticai  importance  of  this  league  seems  to  have  declined  as  the  grower  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  grew. 
These  kings  made  a series  of  expeditions  against  single  cities  of  the  Ionian  league.  Gyges  took  Kolojdion,  and 
made  an  inroad  on  Jliletos  and  Smyi'iia;  his  successor,  Ardys,  took  Priene,  and  continued  the  war  against 
Miletos,  which,  after  sustaining  a siege  of  eleven  years  under  his  successors,  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes,  was  finally 
subdued,  together  with  all  the  other  cities  of  Ionia,  by  Creesus,  and,  after  bis  defeat  by  Cynis,  b.c.  546,  submitted 
to  the  Persian  rule  after  some  resistaiiee,  in  the  course  of  which  Prien^  was  taken  by  Mazares,  and  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  Herodotus,  sold  us  slaves.“  It  was  probably  not  long  before  these  events  that  the  war  took  jjlaee 
between  Priene  and  Samos  which  is  mentioned  Ijy  Plutarch  in  iris  Queestiones  Grrecce."  The  suiyect  of  dispute 
was  a territory  on  the  mainland,  02)ioosite  Samos.  The  Prieiiians,  whose  cause  was  su2>imrted  by  Lygdamis, 
tyrant  of  Haxos,“  defeate<l  the  Samians,  who  abandoned  the  territory  in  disj)nte  for  a time,  but  about  seven  years 
later  revived  their  claim,  and,  strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  Milesian.s,  so  utterly  defeated  the  Prieiiians 
at  a place  called  Apuy,  that  the  exjiressiou  o Trapa  Apvi  ctkoto?  became  a {iroverb  to  denote  any  signal  calamity. 

Peace  seems  to  have  been  at  length  arranged  between  the  two  states  through  tiie  mediation  of  Bias  ot 
Priene,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  of  his  time.'’  Though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  that 
effect,  it  seems  probable  that  the  arrangement  then  entered  into  was  afterwards  broken  through  by  Polykrates, 
tyrant  of  Samoa,  wlio  entertained  the  design  of  conquering  all  Ionia,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  at  war  with 
l\nietos  about  b.c.  529-525.^^ 

Priene  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt  b.c.  499,  and  contributed  twelve  shijis  at  the  buttle  of  Lade,  a contingent 
small  as  compared  with  the  eighty  ships  furnished  by  the  Milesian.s  on  the  same  occasion.  After  the  fall  of 
Miletos,  B.c.  494,  Priene,  with  the  rest  of  tlio  Ionian  cities,  must  have  again  passed  under  the  Persian  nde. 
Wliether  the  statement  of  Pausanias"  as  to  the  opjn'ession  of  the  Prieniaus  by  Tabalos  the  Persian,  or 
subsequently  by  one  of  their  own  citizens,  Hicro,  refers  to  tliis  period,  or  to  some  time  before  the  Ionian  revolt, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  Priene  is  the  statement  ot  Tlmcydides,  that  about 
B.c.  440  war  broke  out  between  Samo.s  and  Miletos  concerning  Pricne.'“  Tlio  cause  ot  this  war  was  jrrobably  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Samians  to  recover  the  territory  on  the  mainland,  the  possession  of  wliich  liad  already, 
in  the  previous  centurj’,  been  a matter  of  contention.  Why  the  Slilesians,  who  formerly  aided  the  bumimis  in 
attacking  Priene,  now  changed  sides,  wo  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  was  the  policy  of  Athens  at  this  time  to 
reduce  all  the  islands  to  the  condition  of  tributai'ies,  and  their  jealousy  ot  the  maritime  power  of  Samos  led  them 
to  intervene  in  favonv  of  Miletos.  An  expedition  of  nearly  200  sliiirs,  under  I'cnclcs,  Iresieged  Samos  by  sea 
and  land,  and  reduced  it  to  tlie  condition  of  a tributary  b.c.  439. 

Wo  :nay  presume  that  after  the  I'cduction  of  Samos  tlie  Prienians  were  strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of 
Athens,  to  exiiel  their  adversaries  from  the  mainland.  Priene  aitpears  in  the  list  oi  Ionian  tributaries  ot  xkthens, 
Olymp.  88,  4,  b.c.  425.'“ 

Tins  i.s  all  that  we  know  from  history  of  the  disputes  between  Samos  and  Priene  as  to  the  territor\-  m 
question,  but  a long  series  of  inscriiitions  enables  us  to  follow  the  history  ot  this  dispute  century  by  century  down 
to  the  Augustan  Ago. 

' Strabo,  \iv.  ]).  633  ; Pausaii.  vii.  2,  §7  ; Eiistat.  nil  Dioiiys.  lino  325 ; Diog.  Lnert.  i.  5,  § 2. 

1 I’ausan.  vii,  2,  § (i.  “ Strabo,  xiv.  U39,  and  ^•iiL  j.,  384. 

''  Horodot.  i-  lo,  142,  IGl,  IGO.  Grolr,  iv.  ji.  273,  roinarks  that  tlio  rrionian.s,  «lio  wore  tbo  first  lussailed  by  Maznres,  had  ijevliaps 
been  especially  forward  in  tbc  attack  made  by  rnktyas  on  Sardis. 

Plutarch,  Qua«t.  Grac.  xs-  " 1.  16. 

1=  Bdekli,  Ml.  2,254,  1.  22  ; riut.n-eh,  Grac.  xx.  Herodot.  iii.  311. 

>•  Pausaii.  vii.  2,  § 7.  If  wc  could  bo  sure  that  the  Tabalo.^  of  rausanins  is  identical  with  tlio  Tabalos  made  governor  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus 
(Ilcrod.  i-  153),  bis  rule  at  Prime  would  probably  have  eoinim'iiced  not  long  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mazarr.“. 

li  i.  115.  ' Kohler,  Urhmden  z.  Geecldchte  d-  DelUch-Aitiidien  Bimdes,  pp.  71,  160. 
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These  inscriptions,  with  one  cxcc])tion,  were  all  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene, 
whore  two  of  them  were  copied  hy  Chandler  during  his  mission  to  Ionia,  and  were  afterwards  published  by 
Bdckh.  Others  belonging  to  the  same  series  were  subsequently  copied  by  Lebas,  and  are  published  in  his  Voyarje 
ArcHologique,  edited  by  M.  Waddingtou.'' 

In  the  course  of  I\Ir.  Pullan’s  excavations,  many  more  fragments  of  the  Siime  text  were  discovered,  and 
together  with  most  of  tliose  j:>reviously  copied  were  trans])urted  t(j  England,  and  are  now  in  the  British  JIusemu 
as  stated  in  Sir.  Pidlairs  lleport.  The  original  text  of  this  series  of  inscriptions  was  engraved  on  the  wall-stones 
of  the  cella  and  on  one  of  the  antaj.  The  examination  of  the  marbles  and  their  arraugement  according 
to  their  original  se(picnce  has  involved  much  time  and  study.  Mr.  E.  L.  Hicks,  to  whom  the  work  of  editing 
these  inscriptions  has  been  confided  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  has  now  nearly  completed  his  task, 
and  the  result  of  his  labours  will  shortly  be  published  in  Part  3 of  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Mu-seum  now  in  the  press.  In  the  following  account  of  the  controversy  between  Samos  and  Priene  I have  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  the  unedited  portions  of  the  text  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  combination  with  the 
parts  previously  published,  and  have  largely  profited  by  his  commentary. 

Tlie  territory  in  question,  as  "we  learn  from  these  inscriptions,  comprised  several  small  districts  called  Batinetos, 
Drynssa,  and  a fort  called  Karion.  Kai-ion  and  Dr}'ussa  originally  belonged  to  the  people  of  Mclia,  a town  in 
Karia,  which  appears,  at  some  i>eriod  unknown,  to  have  been  conquered  and  its  territory  divided  among  neigh- 
bouring states.  According  to  the  Prienians,  Karioii  and  Dryussa  were  then  allotted  to  Priene,  an  as.sertion  wliidi 
the  Samians  distinctly  contradicted.  Both  parties  cited  the  evidence  of  historians  in  support  of  tlieir  claim. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inscriptions  brought  from  Priene  after  Mr.  Piillau’s  expedition  is  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  by  Alexander  the  Great.'®  It  is  to  bo  inferred  from  this  deebeation  that  the  tem{)le 
was  at  that  time  complete,  or  nearly  so. 


11.  DF.OICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ATHENE  POLIAS  BY  ALEXAUDEF.  THE  GREAT. 
Height  1 fool  7^  mchee,  Width  4 feet. 


Another  fragmentary  inscription seems  to  relate  to  some  remission  of  tribute  granted  to  the  Prienians  by 
the  same  monarch.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  these  two  documents  that  he  did  nut  frivour  the  Samians  in  tlieir 
claim  to  the  teriitory  then  held  by  the  Prienians.  A passing  mention  of  Alexander  in  one  of  the  unpublished 
fi-aguients  seems  to  indicate  that  some  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  made  by  him.  But  not  long  after  his  death 
it  revived,  and,  according  to  the  usual  habit  of  Greek  cities  at  that  time,  au  ajipcal  was  made  to  the  most 
powerful  of  the  successors  of  Alexauder  in  turn.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  inscriptions  as  yet  unpublished  that 
the  first  of  these  appeals  was  to  Antigoiios.  This  must  have  talvcn  place  between  n.c.  306  and  the  death  of  that 
king  ii.c.  301.  What  Ills  award  was  is  only  imperfectly  recorded  in  a fragmentary  inscription  ; its  purport,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  that  matters  were  to  be  left.  a.s  they  had  been  settled  by  Alexauder. 

From  this  time  onwards  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  evidence  of  a succession  of  awards.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  result  of  an  appeal  of  both  parties  to  Pvhodcs,  to  arbitrate  between  them  as  an  €kk\7]to^  woXt?. 

The  latter  jiortion  of  this  award  is  given  in  an  inscription  published  by  Biicldi  and  Lebas,”  of  wliich  the 
earlier  part  is  still  unedited ; but  the  two  together  do  not  nearly  make  up  the  original  text.  We  learn  fr-om 
this  document  that,  at  the  joint  request  of  the  Samians  and  Prienians,  the  Rhodians  appointed  certain  com- 
missioners, who  heard  the  pleadings  of  delegates  of  both  parties  in  the  temple  of  Dionysos  at  Rhodes,  and  in  the 
Artemisiou  at  Ephesos.  The  commissioners  also  visited  the  territory  and  the  fort  called  Karion,  which  were  the 
subject  uf  dispute.  The  pleadings  of  the  Samians  arc  unfortunately  wanting,  but  the  part  of  the  pleading  of  their 
adversaries  wliich  has  been  preserved  gives  us  iuterestiiig  gihupses  into  the  previous  history  of  Priene,  The 


u Bockli,  Corpus  Inscr.  Nos.  2,905,  2,254.  Wadiliiigtoii-Lebns,  pf.  v.  § 1,  Nos.  189-207. 

Eocidi,  Corpus  Inscr.  2,904.  Wadcliiigton-Lobas,  No.  187.  'WadJingtoii-Lcba.'!,  No.  188. 

Bdckb,  Corpus,  2,905,  E.  5.  IVaddiiigtim-Lcbas,  No.  189. 
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delegates  of  Prienu  allege  that  at  a certain  date,  ^\•heu  Jlakarens  ladd  the  office  of  Stciihanejjhoros,  certain 
citizens  fled  into  the  fort  of  Ivarion  to  e.seape  from  the  oj>pression  of  a certain  Tvpawos,  then  ruler  of  their  city. 
They  remained  in  this  fort  three  years,  in  the  course  of  which  they  made  an  a])peal  for  aid  to  the  llhodians 
and,  it  would  seem,  to  other  Greek  cities.  It  was  jirohaldy  through  Phuilian  iutervention  that  they  were  enabled 
to  return  to  Priene  after  three  years  of  exile.  The  date  of  these  events  is  approximately  fixed  by  Mr.  Hicks  to 
i!.c.  304  to  301,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  inscriptions  allude  to  decrees  addressed  by  the  Prieiiians  to 
Lysimachos  and  Demetrios,  at  this  date.  The  remainder  (jf  the  extant  text  gives  the  judgment  of  the  Rhodians, 
confirming  the  Prienians  in  the  possession  of  Karioii  and  the  territory  about  it.  The  date  of  this  award  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Hicks  b.c.  290,  a time  when  the  power  and  influence  of  Rho<les  must  have  been  great,  in  consecpience 
of  their  successful  defence  when  besieged  by  Demetrios  n.c.  304. 

This  Rhodian,  award  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Prienians,  and  we  find  that  tiiey  hud  claim  to  the  district 
called  Ratiiietos,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Samians.  The  dispute,  by  nintnal  agreement,  was  referred  to 
Eysiinachos ; his  award  is  given  in  an  inscription  found  at  Samos  and  now  at  Oxforil.”  In  this  inscription  the 
king  communicates  to  the  Samians  the  unwelcome  information  that  the  evidence  which  had  been  submitted  to 
liim  fuUy  sustained  the  claim  of  the  Prienians.  The  date  of  this  royal  letter  would,  aeeording  to  Mr.  Hick.s,  be 
J3.C.  287.  Ho  copy  of  it  was  discovered  at  Priene,  but  it  is  fidly  confirmed  by  two  documents— a decree  of  the 
Prienians  bestowing  honours  on  the  king,  aud  his  reply  to  their  embassy.  The  gratitude  of  the  Prienians  for  so 
favourable  an  award  expressed  itself'  in  the  substantial  form  of  a gold  crown  of  the  value  of  a thousand  staters, 
a bronze  statue,  and  a solemn  yearly  festival.  In  the  king's  reply,  which  is  in  a very  fragmentary  state,  an 
allusion  is  made  to  an  invasion  of  the  Prieniau  territory  liy  their  neighbours  the  Magnesians.  This  attack 
probably  took  place  shortly  before  B.c.  301,  when  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  assigned  to  Lysimachos  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsos. 

The  settlement  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Lysimachos  did  not  last  long.  The  Samians,  who,  as  they 
allege  in  a subsequent  pleading,  had  never  really  accei)ted  the  award  of  Lysimachos,  hut  had  lodged  a 
jirotest  against  it  at  the  time,  revived  their  contention  at  some  period  between  B.c.  261  and  246,  when  some 
adversity  had  befallen  the  Prienians,  and  referred  the  ])oints  at  issue  to  Antiochos  Theos,  who  appears  to 
have  decided  in  their  favour ; but  we  have  no  information  as  to  this  award  except  that,  -according  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Prienians,  Kurioii  was  not  included  in  the  claim  urged  by  the  Samians.  The  dis])utc  still  continued,  aud 
the  next  interference  from  without  came  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his  time, 
who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Prienians,  sent  a general  culled  Antiochos  to  mediate  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  with  what  result  is  not  stated.  About  b.c.  200  the  dispute  revived.  A second  a])peal  was 
made  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Rhodians,  whose  award  is  partially  preserved  in  a long  but  mutilated  text,  of 
which  two  main  ])ortions  are  published.^’ 

It  ai)pears  from  this  doenment  that  the  Samians  disputed  the  justice  of  the  former  Rhodian  award,  and  tliat 
both  parties  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  certain  ancient  historians,  the  weight  of  whose  authority  seems  to  have 
iiielined  in  favour  of  the  Prienians,  who  further  urged  that  their  prescriptive  title  to  Karioii  and  Drynssa  had 
been  confirmed  by  several  successive  awards,  and  that  they  had  exercised  rights  of  possession  which  had  not 
been  challenged  at  the  time  by  the  Samians.  After  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  Rhodians  gave  a 
second  award  which  confirmed  the  Prienians  in  the  jmssession  of  Karioii  and  Drynssa, “ and  added  to  this  award 
a minute  specification  of  tlie  boundaries  between  the  Samian  and  Prieniau  territory.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochos  the  Great  by  the  two  Scijiius,  the  Consul  Cn.  Manlius  was  sent  to  Asia,  in  b.c.  189,  to  establish  Roman 
authority,  and  in  the  full(.)wing  year,  with  the  aid  of  ten  commissioners  sent  to  him  by  the  Senate,  he  settled  all 
^lending  questions  as  to  the  distribution  of  territory  between  the  princes  ami  cities.’''  Among  the  claims  he 
adjudicated  on  was  the  long-pending  dispute  between  Samos  and  Priene,  which  Manlius  decided  in  favour  of 
Samos.  What  followetl  the  award  of  Manlius  we  learn  from  the  Senutns  Consultum.  wdiieh  comes  next  in  the 
aeries  of  Prieniau  iiiscnjitiuns.^'  Both  disjmtants  sent  envoys  to  Rome,  where  they  pleaded  face  to  face  before 
the  Senate.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  the  award  of  Manlius  was  set  aside,  and  that  of  the  Rliodians 
was  confirmed.  The  date  of  this  Seiiatus  Consultum  is  b.c.  135.  A revision  of  the  landmarks  by  the  Rhodians 
seems  then  to  have  been  made  by  a joint  commission  of  Samians  and  Prienians.  Some  fi'agments  in  Lebas,’' 
together  with  some  smaller  fragments  as  yet  nnpiihlislied.  seem  to  relate  to  this  document. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  long  protracted  dispute  between  Samos  and  Priene,  which,  beginning  at  least 
us  early  as  li.c.  560,  can  be  traced  down  at  intervals  through  more  than  four  centuries.  Nor  indeed  can  we 
be  certain  that  the  Senatus  Consultum  b.c.  135  finally  settled  this  eontentioii,  for  among  the  uiipuhlished 


” Biickli,  Corpus  Inscr.  Nu.  2,2j4. 

“ I/'iil.  Nos.  192-194,  1,  20. 

Waddingfoii-Lobaf,  Nos.  103-198. 


” Waddington-Lebos,  Nos.  lOU,  191,  192-194. 

Livy,  xxxviii.  37.  Polyt>-  xxii.  7, 

« Ilk  Nos.  200-207 
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fragiucnts  from  Prioue  is  one  wliieli  is  must  ])roi)al)ly  part  of  an  Imperial  letter  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
There  were  in  anti<]uity  many  such  disputes  as  to  territory  which  were  settled  by  the  same  mode  of 
successive  arbitrations,  and  the  same  final  apj>enl  to  Rome.  The  history  of  some  few  of  these  may  he 
traced  by  means  of  iiiscri])tions.  Tl)e  inscription  relating  to  the  dispute  between,  the  two  Cretan  cities,  Hiera- 
])ytna  and  Itanos,”  and  that  recently  discovered  at  Olympia,  which  gives  the  decision  of  the  Milesians  in  regard 
to  the  long-standing  contention  between  the  Lacedjemonians  and  Messenians,“  are  documents  weU  worthy  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  dispute  between  Priene  and  Samos.  Retweeu  the  consulship  of 
Manlius,  u.c.  188,  and  the  Senatus  Consultum,  u.c.  135,  we  find  the  Prieniaus  involved  in  another  difficult}',  which 
forced  them  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  protection.  Ariarathes,  surnanied  Philopator,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia,  n.c.  1G3,  but,  a few  years  afterwards,  was  dethroned  b}'  a rival  claimant  of  the  throne, 
Oropheriies,  a supposititious  child  of  the  late  king,  who  was  supported  by  Demetrios  Soter.  Ariarathes 
fled  to  Rome  is.c.  158,  and  appealed  to  the  Senate,  which  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  though  Orojrhernes 
seems  to  liave  been  allowed  some  share  of  the  government.^'  This  joint  sovereignty,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  P<.)lybios  speaks  of  ii.riarathes  as  sole  king  about  n.c.  15-i.*'  In  his  youth  Orophernes  had  been  bred  up  in 
Ionia,  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  early  associations  that  on  his  accession  he  deposited  400  talents 
with  the  Prienians  as  a resource  in  time  of  need.”  On  the  restoration  of  Ariarathes  to  the  throne  he  claimed  fi'om 
the  Prieniaus  the  sum  deposited  by  Oro]ihcrnes.  Having  refused  to  give  up  this  money  the  Prienians  were 
involved  in  a war  with  Ariarathes  and  his  ally  Attalos,  King  of  Pergamos,  in  which  they  suffered  greatly, 
appealing  for  ussistiince  to  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Roman  Senate.  Ulthnately  they  seem  to  have  given 
back  the  400  talents  to  Orophernes  as  the  depositor  of  this  treasure.”  It  was  probably  after  his  dethronement 
that  Orophernes  conspired  with  the  people  of  Antioch  against  Demetrios,  King  of  Syria,  who  had  been  his 
benefactor.  His  conspiracy  having  been  detected  he  was  thrown  into  iirison  by  Demetrios,  who  spared  his  life 
because  it  suited  the  j)olicy  of  that  king  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  a rival  to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  as  :l 
menace  to  Ariarathes.”  The  statements  of  ancient  historians  about  this  ileposit  are  singularly  confinned  by  two 
unpid.dished  fi-agments  of  inscriptions  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athend  Polius,  in  one  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  a reference  to  the  treasure  of  Orophernes  as  having  been  deposite<l  in  the  temj)le  of  that  Goddes.s, 
and  the  kings  Ariarathes  and  Attidos  arc  both  mentioned ; and  even  without  this  evidence  it  wuidd  have  been 
a pnori  pi’obable  that  such  would  have  been  the  case,  for  the  Greek  temples  were,  a.s  is  well  known,  constantly 
u.sed  as  banks  of  deposit.  But  this  assiim])tion  is  confinned  by  a very  curious  discovery  ^\•hicb  took  2)lace  after  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  had  finally  al  lundoned  the  site  of  the  tem2)le. 

"Wlieii  Mr.  Pullan  cleared  away  the  ruins  which  encumbered  and  concealed  the  marble  floor  of  the  tem])lo, 
he  left  undisturbed  the  lower  courses  of  a large  pedestal  at  the  west  end  of  the  naos,  which  had  been  anciently 
sejiarated  fi-ora  the  2)vonaos  by  bronze  gates  the  ])osition  of  which  was  indicated  by  grooves  in  the  i)avenient 
forming  segments  of  circles.”  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  this  liedestal  once  stood  the  colossal  statue  of 
Athene,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  of  which  an  arm.  hand,  foot,  and  other  fragments  were  found  in  the  ruins,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Ajail,  1870,  just  a year  after  Mr,  Pullan  had  left  Priene,  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Sokoi,  visited  the  site  of  the  tenqile,  whei’e  he  found  a numl)er  of  masons  from  the  neighboui'ing  Greek  villages 
ruthlessly  converting  the  beautiful  marble  into  gi'avestones  and  ebimuey-pieees.  The  courses  of  the  pedestal  had 
all  been  removed  except  the  four  centre  stones  of  the  lowest  course.  The  discovery  which  Mi’.  Clarke  then  made 
is  thus  recorded  by  him  in  a letter  which  1 reprint  here  from  the  Nurnismalic  Chronicle,  where  it  origiuallv 
ajqieared  : 

‘‘  Marsliiill's  Hotel,  Cuvolldi^ll  Sfiiiarc,  tV. 

“ S)t!i  DeoemW,  IS7U. 

•'  My  UKAtt  SlU, 

“ I have  received  your  note  of  the  7th  iii.st,,  and  willingly  siqiply  you  with  the  jiarticulars  of  how  I foiiud  the 
Orojdieraes  coins,  olive-leaves,  ring,  and  terra-cotta  seal.  They  are  as  under. 

••  My  wife,  niece,  and  self  jiaid  a visit  of  inspection  to  Priene,  just  one  year  since  we  dined  there  with 
Jlessi's.  Newton  and  Pullan.  These  gentlemen  then  kindly  gave  me  all  particular.s  about  the  tenqde,  and 
showed  me  the  pedestal  where  the  statue  of  Minerva  ■was  siqiposed  to  have  stood.  This  consisted  of  a large 
base,  couqKised  of  many  large  stones  of  about  six  lunidrcdweight  each.  It  was  then  in  proper  order.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  (in  Afiril,  1870)  I found  all  these  stones  disturbed  fi-mn  their  iilaccs,  cxciqititig  four  in 
the  centre  of  the  pedestal.  This  destruction  was  api>areiit  to  me  immediately  on  my  entry  to  the  cella  ; and 

” Bik-kli,  Corpua  Inacr.  No.  2,jGI  b,  Addeiulu,  j).  1101.  ^ Archdol.  Zeitiinff,  Berlin,  1876,  pp.  128-138. 

Diodor.  xxxi.  {Edo<j.  iii,  p.  .lU},  ed.  Bipoiit,  x.  p,  2,1 ; I'oh’b.  iii.  ; Zonnras,  Annul,  ix.  24,  p.  460  d. 

Polyb.  xxiii.  12  ; Livy,  Kpit.  xlvii. ; Clinton,  Faat.  Hell.  iii.  p.  434. 

3'  Diodor.  xxxi.  {Eaeerpt,  de  I'l'it.  iii.  p.  588),  ed.  Bipont,  x.  p.  41 ; Atlieii.  x.  p.  440. 

3’  Polyb.  xxxiii.  12.  33  Justin,  xx'tv.  1. 

3‘  See  Mr.  Puilim’s  lleiuet,  poal,  p.  29,  .iiul  pi.  vi. 
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while  fstauiliii''  in  the  iniiht  of  these  tumed-up  st<jiies,  hmieiitiiig  the  mischief  done,  hy  chance  I found  at  my 
feet  a coin  covered  witii  dirt.  1 washed  it,  and  found  it  to  be  silver,  and  read  the  name  Orophernes. 

•‘I  then  went  in  .search  of  my  mfe  and  niece,  who  were  in. the  treasury,  to  inform  them  of  my  good  luck, 
and  again  returned  to  the  base  of  Minerva’s  pedestal,  when  the  idea  struck  me  that  something  more  might  be 
found  under  the  lour  intact  stones  already  reterred  to,  so  T emjdoyed  two  Greek  masons  who  were  working 
amongst  the  ruins,  trimming  .stones  for  graveyards.  With  the  aid  of  three  crowbars  we  moved  the  first  stone, 
and  found  under  it  a silver  coin,  similar  to  the  one  previously  j>icked  up ; under  the  second  stone  we  found 
another  coin  similar  to  the  previous  two.  I then  called  my  wife  and  niece  to  a.ssist  me  in  my  discovery.  On 
their  coming  up,  we  removed  the  third  stone,  and  found  a part  of  a ring — say  a garnet  set  in  gold,  and  some 
crumbs  of  gold  ; under  the  fourth  stone  we  found  a gohl  olive-leaf  a terra-cotta  seiil,  and  some  crumbs  of  gold. 
AVe  searched  amongst  the  rubbish  fijr  more,  but  ^vitllout  success,  so  went  to  lunch  in  the  treasury. 

••  During  lunch  the  two  Greek  masons,  with  two  or  three  other  Greeks  Jrom  Kelebesch,  who  came  to  Prieiic, 
hearing  I was  there,  to  pay  me  a visit,  as  well  as  Yuruks  from  the  hillside,  who,  seeing  Franks  excited  at  having 
found  something,  came  down  to  the  spot  to  join  in  the  kismet.  All  commenced  scratching  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  wondering  at  my  good  kisviet  at  having  fouiul  so  much  in  so  short  a time,  and  their  bad  kismet  at  not 
being  able  to  find  anything.  This  was  on  Saturday,  so  on  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  Kelebesch,  having  heard  of 
the  well-read  Franks’  discovery,  turned  out,  bound  to  Prieuc,  in  search  of  treasure,  two  Jews  accompanying  them 
with  a fair  siqiply  of  money  to  purchase  any  bargain  that  might  turn  up.  A grand  turning  over  of  stones  took 
place  hy  this  mob  of  men,  women,  ami  children,  but  nothing  was  found.  However,  on  the  Monday  afterwards, 
the  Greek  ma.sons  found  aiuongst  the  earth  of  Aliiicrva's  pede.stal  a gold  olive-leaf  and  two  coins  similar  to  those 
found  by  me.  I purchased  the  broken  coin  (now  in  your  possession)  and  the  olive-leaf  of  the  masons.  The 
other  coin  u’as  sold  to  Jlr,  Juiin  Forbes,  making  in  all  five  coins.  I presented  one  to  the  British  Museum,  one 
to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  gave  one  to  my  wife,  and  one  to  my  niece.  My  wife  has  the  olive-leaves  and  seal,  and 
my  niece  the  ring. 

‘‘  I remain,  dear  Sir, 

'•  Yours  very  truly, 

“ To  General  Fox.”  " A.  0.  Clarke. 

The  six  coins  found  under  the  pedestal  were  all  silver,  with  the  same  type  and  legend,  and  may  be  thus 
described  : “ 
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COIN  or  OROPHERNES. 

Obv.  Miilo  head  to  rijjlit,  bcardloss,  boiiiul  with  n diiidi'iii.  Rev.  BASI.VRfii  OPO^liPNOT  NJKII'bOl’OT.  Victory  moviiijj  to  loll,  chid 
ill  a tahivio  chiton  and  ilipl'iidion,  holding  in  lior  right  hand  a wroatli,  in  licr  loft  a palm  branch,  in  I'ruiit  of  her  an  owl  on  an  altar;  below  the  altar, 

Tlie  Victory  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins  has  an  evident  reference  to  the  title  NlKH4>OPOT,  assumed  hy 
Orophernes  in  the  legend.  A pair  of  wings  of  hroiizc  gilt,  which  probably  belonged  to  a small  statue  ot  Victory, 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temiilc.  These  cuius,  while  they  differ  in  type  and  fabric  fi'om  the  coinage  of  the 
other  kings  of  Cappadocia,  remind  us  in  their  general  treatment  ol  the  coutemjiurary  coinages  of  Ionia  and 
.ZEolis.  and  tluur  weight  is  adjusted  to  the  same  late  Attic  standard,  as  the  silver  money  ol  many  cities  and  kings 
of  Asia  Minor.  As  Orophernes  was  Iji'cd  up  in  lunia  it  is  proliahle  that  he  woidd  adopt  the  style  ol  coinage  in 
use  there,  and  very  possibly  these  tetradrachms  were  struck  for  him  in  the  mint  at  Prieuc.  In  that  case  tlie 
owl  on  the  reverse  may  lie  the  mint-mai-k  of  Priene.  Mr.  Clarke  stated  to  me  that  tlie  three  coins  picked  up 
hy  liimself  under  the  lo\vcst  course  of  the  foumlatioii  stones  were  lying  in  small  hollows  prepared  for  them  in 
the  bed  of  tlie  course.  It  seems  imijo.ssiblc,  thcrclbre,  to  resist  tlie  cuuclusioii  that  these  coins,  us  well  as  the  gold 
ornameuts  descrilied  in  Mi'.  Clarke’s  letter,  were  deposited  under  the  foundations  of  the  tem])Ie  when  the  statue 
was  originally  set  up.  Tiie  dedicator  of  tlie  statue  was  therefore,  probably,  Orophernes  himsell.  As  the  citizens 
of  Priene  suffered  much  licavy  loss  in  his  cause,  he  may  have  dedicated  the  statue  in  gratitude  for  their  fidelity 

Tlicse  cuins  arc  published  iu  the  Kumisinatic  Chroiiide,  Kew  Seriea,  vol.  xi.  p.  10. 
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ill  rtit'iwiuy  to  give  up  tho  cloposit  committed  to  their  charge.  Whether  the  coins  or  any  otiicr  objects  found  with 
them  ^vel'c  deposited  under  the  pedestal  in  commemoration  of  the  dedicator,  or  as  au  offering  to  tiie  goddess,  as 
her  due  for  the  custody  of  the  treasure,  i.s  a question  on  which  we  should  be  better  able  to  form  au  opinion  it 
we  knew  the  exact  position  in  which  the  other  three  coins  mentioned  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  letter  were  found,  and,  also, 
it  we  could  lie  sure  that  no  others  were  hiund,  either  before  or  after  his  ^'isit.  The  custom  of  commemorating  the 
laying  a foundation  stone  by  placing  coins  under  it  may  have  been  not  unknown  to  antiquity,  but  I have  found  no 
other  recorded  instance  of  such  a practice,  except  in  the  case  of  a gold  tablet  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes  I.,  wliieh  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  foundation  of  a small  temple  at  Canopus,  in  Egj'pt,  placed 
between  two  vitreous  tiles."  The  gi-eat  eseitement  which  Mr.  Clarke’s  discovery  at  Prieiie  produced  in  the 
iieighhourhood  led  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple.  Since  that  time  the  work  of 
destruction  has  been  constantly  going  on  niiclieckcd.” 

Such  arc  the  few  fiiets  relating  to  the  history  of  Pricne  which  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient  authors  or  recent 
discoveries.  In  the  course  of  klr.  Piillan’s  excavations,  several  very  perfect  inscriptions  w'cre  found  containing 
decrees  in  honour  of  Priciiians,  who  had  interposed  their  good  offices  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  hetweeii  the 
citizens  of  other  states.  Thus  among  the  insciaptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Pullaii  we  find  decrees  of  the  cities 
of  lasos,  Erythi'iu,  Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  of  an  unknown  Doric  city,  in  honour  of  Pricnian 
citizens  who  had  acted  as  dikasts  in  trying  lawsuits  in  those  several  cities.  Another  inscription  seems  to  be  the 
fragment  of  a treaty  between  Priene  and  Milotcis  to  secure  tlie  due  administration  of  justice  in  cases  where  one 
of  the  parties  was  a foreigner,  so  that  a Prienian  in  a Milesian  court,  or  a Milesian  in  a Prienian  court,  might  be 
on  tlie  same  footing  as  a native  citizen.  Such  lawsuits  were  called  by  the  ancieiit.s  SAat  diro  Evidence 

of  friendly  relations  betAveeu  Athens  and  Pricne  is  to  be  found  iu  the  fragments  of  two  Athenian  honorary 
decrees,  the  date  of  which,  according  to  Kohler,  would  he  after  Olympiad  111,  2-3,  n.c.  335-34,  when  Alexander 
released  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  from  Per.sian  rule." 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  we  find  uo  move  historical  notices  of  Priene.  Its  harbour  must 
have  become  useless  before  the  date  of  Strabo,  for  he  states  that  in  his  time  the  cit}-  was  40  stadcs,  = 5 Juiles, 
distant  fi'om  the  sea."  Whatever  political  importance  it  may  have  hud  must  have  disappeareil  when  it  ceasoil 
to  be  a port. 

C.  T,  NEWTON. 


Biiekli,  Corpus  Tnscr.  No.  4,694.  Hayct,  Miht,  ii.  p.  3. 

Corpus  Inscr.  Altic.  Berlin,  JS77,  ii.  pt.  i.  Nos.  165,  164.  JStrabo,  xii.  p,  579. 
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On  the  top  arc  two  oblong  sinkings  with  side  cbanucls  fur  running  load  into  sockets  of  dowels. 


Mil.  PULLAN’S  REPOET  OP  THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  PEIENE. 


The  firman  authorizing  excavations  at  Prlciic  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  Lord  Lyons  in  1866  required  renewal 
in  1869.  Altliougli  I readied  Smyrna  on  September  4tli, 
the  new  viziral  letter  was  not  forwarded  from  Constan- 
tinople until  October  10.  No  time  was  lost,  however,  by 
the  delay,  as  the  recent  rains  had  rendered  the  interior  of 
tlic  country,  and  G.spccially  the  valley  of  the  Marauder,  so 
unhealthy  that  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  attacked 
by  fever  of  a severe  tj’pc,  which  occasionally  proved  fatal. 
In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  unadvisable  to 
have  couiinenoed  oj)eration.s.  I therefore  waited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  until  the  great  heat  had  mode- 
rated and  the  fever  had  subsided,  which  was  the  case  about 
the  third  week  in  October. 

Duiiug  the  interim  I made  preparations  for  the  journey. 
I engaged  the  old  and  experienced  dragoman  Spiro,  who 
[lad  accompanied  me  on  former  expeditions,  and  also  two 
Turkish  corporals  of  militia  to  act  as  guards  and  to  super- 
intend the  labourers  in  the  excavations. 

Wo  left  Smyrna  on  October  14  by  the  Aidin  Hailwa}', 
and  proceeded  us  far  as  tlie  Ballajik  Station.  Here  wo 
engaged  horses  and  camels  to  carry  us,  and  our  tools  and 
tackle,  to  Sokoi,  a distance  of  four  or  five  hours  from  the 
station.  Our  road  lay  through  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  Leucophryu6  at  Magnesia  ad  Mmnndrum.  Tlie 
walls  of  the  pcriholos  arc  standing  to  a height  of  about  60 
feet,  and  within  the  inclosurc  and  around  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  there  are  still  to  ho  seen  the  trenches  dug  by  the 
late  M.  Texier  at  the  time  of  his  exploration  of  this  district. 
At  Sokoi  we  took  up  oiu-  quarters  in  the  house  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  entertained  me  when  I made  the  pre- 
liminaay  survey  f<jr  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  in  the  year 
1861.  (}u  the  following  morning  I presented  my  letter  of 

authority  (called  by  the  Turks  buyiiruldi)  to  the  Kaimakani 
of  Sokoi.  lie  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  my  proposed 
plan  of  encamping  on  the  Samsun  Dagh,  the  mountain 
upon  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Friend.  He  had 
himself  brought  about  the  destruction  of  a baud  of  Greek 
brigands  ^vho  had  infested  the  noighbouring  lulls,  and  who 
had  onl)'  a few  months  prD\-iously  seized  and  carried  off 
the  nephew  of  the  Dutch  consul  at  Smyrna ; therefore  lie 
liad  reason  to  speak  strongly  on  the  subject.  I was  not, 
liowover,  in  a position  to  promise  to  take  liis  advice,  as  it 
was  of  importance  that  our  tents  should  be  pitched  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

On  the  16th  we  rode  to  Friene,  a distance  of  about  four 
hours.  Our  road  lay  along  the  northern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mmander,  which  is  here  about  six  miles  wide,  per- 
fectly level,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  bigli 
mountains— by  that  of  Mycale  on  the  north  mid  that  of 
Latmos  on  the  south. 


Leaving  the  village  of  Kelebcsh  on  the  right,  wc  ascended 
the  hill  upon  which  the  ruins  of  Friene  are  situated.  I 
found  the  heap  which  marked  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Atlienc  Polias  much  in  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  1861, 
except  that  a draped  figure  near  the  ruins  had  been  broken 
in  pieces. 

Friene  is  situated  on  n low  spur  of  Mount  Mycule,  some 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  jilain.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  which  can  still  be  traced  on  all  sides  but 
the  north,  where  a gmnd  prccijiice  rises  to  a height  of  a 
thousand  feet.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  city,  almo.st 
immediately  under  this  precipice,  there  is  a platform  r>f 
rock  bounded  by  terrace  walls.  Upon  this  platform  stood 
the  Temple.  Here,  and  in  the  agora  beneath  it,  arc  the 
only  level  spots  of  ground  within  tlie  city  walls.  The 
remainder  of  the  city  was  built  on  the  side  of  tho  hill,  and 
ajijiroached  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.’  In 
order  that  I might  have  the  work.s  immediately  under  my 
eye,  I decided  to  pitch  tho  tent.s  at  the  west  end  of  tho 
platform.  We  commenced  ojierations  as  soon  as  the  camels 
with  tools  arrived  and  tho  camp  was  fonned. 

The  licaj)  of  ruins  extended  about  150  feet  in  length  by 
about  100  in  breadth,  and  was  15  or  16  feet  in  height  at 
the  highest  point.''  It  consisted  of  drums  of  columns,  wall- 
stone.s  and  architrave  stones,  heaped  together  in  confused 
masses,  and  partly  covered  with  earth,  on  which  low  hushes 
were  growing.  The  ]>latfonn  being  narrow,  there  was  barely 
room  for  a passage  between  tlie  ruins  and  the  natural  pre- 
cipice which  formed  the  boundary  on  the  north;  and  we 
^v•ere  obliged,  in  order  to  clear  the  site,  to  throw  many  i;f 
tho  stones,  after  they  had  been  measured,  into  the  valley 
below. 

By  October  26  wc  had  ascertained  that  the  wall  of  the 
cella  on  the  north  side  was  standing  to  a height  of  5 feet 
above  the  level  of  the  jiavement  of  the  peristyle,  and  that 
this  jjavemeut  and  tlie  steps  beyond  it  were  in  situ.  The 
plinths  and  bases  of  several  columns  were  also  discovered, 
man)'  of  tlicni  slightly  moved  from  their  original  positions. 
As  I found  that  the  height  of  the  wall  on  this  side  would 
preclude  the  removal  of  tho  stones  wliieli  evidently  filled 
the  cella,  I determined  after  a few  da)'s’  work  to  attack 
the  south  side  of  the  heap.  Hero  wo  found  a gap  in  the 
cella  wall,  and  at  the  south-west  angle  were  found  stones 
of  the  capitals  of  antm. 

On  November  1st  tlierc  was  a severe  gale,  from  wlilcli 
our  encampment,  being  in  an  exposed  situation,  suffered 
severely.  A wooden  hut,  which  I had  erected  for  jilioto- 
grapliiu  puiqio.scs,  was  blown  away  bodily,  and  it.s  contents 

' Keo  Anti'iuitiu  ofloniu,  2nd  c’dit.  |.t.  i.  nnd  fronlisjiiocc,  plutn  ii. 

^ See  the  view  of  these  rains,  It/iJ.  plate  iii. 
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scattered  far  ami  wide;  consequently  we  were  comjielled 
to  move  the  tents  to  gardens  in  the  valley  of  the  Mreandcr. 
Hero  fever,  wliicli  had  attacked  tlic  two  Turlts  from 
•Smyrna,  developed  itself  to  such  an  extent  tliat  they 
begged  me  to  send  them  lioiiio  lest  they  should  die.  At 
this  time  I received  a despatch  from  ,Mr.  Cumberbatch, 
II.B.M.  Consul  ut  Smyrna,  enclosing  a letter  from  Ismail 
Paclia,  the  governor  of  tlic  province,  urging  me  to  leave 
the  unsafe  encampment  on  the  mountains,  and  to  go  to  the 
iiciglibouring  village  of  Kelebesh,  stating  that,  unless  we 
did  so,  he  would  jiot  be  responsible  for  our  safety  any 
longer.  As  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  incon- 
venience, I wrote  in  reply  that  we  were  no  longer  on  the 
mountain,  that  we  were  well  armed,  and  that  we  had 
several  men  within  call. 

On  November  10th  I had  a sharp  attack  of  fever  and 
ague,  and  Spiro  also  being  disabled  in  the  same  way,  I 
determined  to  abandon  the  diggings  for  a time,  leaving  the 
tents  and  stores  in  charge  of  two  of  my  head  workmen,  and 
sending  Spiro  to  Smyrna.  I had  subsequently  to  return  to 
Smyrna  myself  in  order  to  engage  anotlier  dragoman. 

Before  leaving  Prione  I selected  the  most  perfect  of  the 
mcdifcval  ruins  on  the  site,  and  left  instructions  that  it  Avas 
to  be  rendered  habitable  for  the  winter. 

On  December  16th  I returned  to  Prione,  and  resumed 
work  on  the  south  side.  By  means  of  the  gap  in  the  wall 
on  that  side  avc  were  enabled  to  remove  the  stones  and 
earth  from  the  interior.  In  a foot  or  two  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  colla  the  cai-th  was  of  a black  colour,  probably 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  wooden  beams  of  the  roof,  or 
still  more  probably  from  the  effects  of  a fire. 

The  pavement  of  the  ccIla  was  found  entire,  and  at  the 
west  end  the  foundation  of  a large  pedestal  was  uncovered, 
adjoining  the  wall  of  the  postlcnm.^  Near  this  2)cdestal 
we  found  the  foot  of  a colossal  statue,  and  fragments  of  an 
arm  of  corresponding  dimensions.®  Behind  the  jicdestal 
were  found  two  bronze  wings,  apparently  those  of  a Victory, 
which  may  have  been  associated  with  the  colossal  statue 
Avliich  once  must  have  stood  on  the  pedestal.  Proceeding 
towards  the  east  we  found  the  wall  betAveen  naos  and  ]>n>- 
naos  standing,  also  an  architrave  enriched  with  olive-leaves, 
marking  the  position  of  the  great  portal. 

In  the  pavement  Avere  grooves  fonning  segments  of 
circles  in  Avhich  the  two  halves  of  the  principal  door  had 
Avorked,  also  the  sockets  of  a metal  railing  which  crossed 
the  naos  in  front  of  the  statue.  Three  steps  led  from  the 
pronaos  to  the  cclla,  and  on  the  iqjperTnost  rise  there  Avas 
an  inscription  in  Greek  characters,  but  of  Roman  times. 
'I'lic  pavement  of  the  pronaos  was  formed  of  slabs  of  marble 
almost  square,  and  at  the  sides  adjoining  the  walls  there 
Avcrc  ranges  of  pedestals  upon  which  statues  had  been 
placed.  Here  were  found  fragments  of  a draped  figure,  a 
female  head,  atid  other  remains  of  sculpture.® 

The  clearing  out  of  the  interior  of  the  temple  Avas  some- 
Avhat  laborious  on  account  of  the  distance  the  stones  had  to 
be  removed,  and  occupied  us  until  the  end  of  January. 
When  this  Avas  accomplished  I directed  the  workmen  to 
the  peristyle  on  the  south  side,  and  to  the  portico  at  the 
Avest  end.  Here  I had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  two 
columns  of  the  postlcum  standing  to  a height  of  10  feet 
aboA'c  the  pavement.  Between  these  tAvo  columns  the 
architrave  of  a doorway  was  standing : this  doorAvay  led  to 
a chamber,  possibly  a trea.sury,  Avbich  occuj)ied  the  space 
betAveen  the  columns  and  the  cella  Avail.  This  treasury 
apjjcars  to  have  been  protected  by  metal  gratings  fixed 
between  the  columns  and  the  antte.  The  steps  of  the 

' tieo  Pintos  V,  vi.  xv, 

■ Seo  woodcut, ji.SI.  Some  of  tbcao  frngunnits  of  sculpture  ovidently 
belong  to  the  coloasnl  slntue  of  Atlicne  Polias,  which  Pausaiiias  mentions  as 
existing  at  Prienc  in  his  time,  and  which  must  have  stood  on  tlie  pedestal. 

’ Plates  xviii,  six.  also  Rayot  et  Thomas,  el  !e  Gol/e  Lalini'jtie, 
pi,  16. 


portico  at  the  west  end  were  in  situ,  and  the  j’lintlis  of 
the  columns  were  also  in  position,  but  they  Avcrc  much 
damaged  at  the  angles.* 

On  February  18  the  men  Avere  transferred  to  the  north 
side.  At  the  north-cast  corner  several  .stones,  bearing 
inscriptions  winch  had  belonged  to  tlie  antm  or  to  cella 
Avails,  Aveve  di-sern-eved. 

The  early  part  of  the  month  of  March  Avas  very  rainy, 
so  that  our  AA'ork  Ava.s  interrupted  for  some  days;  but  by 
tlic  Stli  we  Averu  enabled  to  commence  the  oast  end  of  the 
ruin,  Avliich  Avas  the  only  part  uncovered. 

On  the  lOtli  of  Mureli  I Avas  informed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Sokiji,  that  the  Kaimakam  liad  notified  to  liim  an  order 
from  the  Porte  to  tlie  effect  that  all  excavations  throughout 
the  empire  Avere  to  bo  suspended  until  further  notice. 

As  at  that  period  sufficient  information  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plan  had  not  been  obtained,  and  ns  any  delay 
AA'ould  have  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  diggings 
till  after  the  hot  summer  months,  I determined  to  proceed 
Avitli  the  work  more  vigorously  than  ever  until  stopped  by 
an  order  from  the  British  Consul  in  Smyrna,  to  whom 
alone  I was  respon.sible.  By  doubling  the  number  of  work- 
men I had  by  the  23rd  of  March  completed  the  cii'cuit  of 
the  tomjilc,  and  made  some  progress  tOAvards  the  excaA'nfion 
of  the  temenos. 

At  this  ])oriod  I applied  for  a further  grant  for  the 
removal  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  and  for  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Propylaia.  While  waiting  for  a rejily,  having 
completed  the  excavation  of  the  temple  itself,  I discharged 
all  my  men  but  three  or  four,  who  were  simply  employed 
in  moving  stones. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Mr.  NcAvton  arrived  from  England, 
bringing  a further  supply  of  funds,  and  an  authorization 
from  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  to  proceed  further  with  the 
excavations.  About  this  time  Ave  received  a warning  from 
3Ir.  Cumberbatch,  and  also  from  Mr.  Clarke,  of  >Sok6i,  that 
a bund  of  nineteen  brigands  had  sailed  from  one  of  the 
Greek  islands,  and  that  it  was  supposed  their  destina- 
tion Avas  Prieiie.  Taking  all  ])rccautions  against  surprise, 
Avo  expedited  the  Avork  as  much  as  possible,  and  bad  almost 
concluded  operations  AA-lien  a cavass  from  the  Kainnikam 
arrived  Avlth  an  order  to  imprison  any  one  Avho  Avorked  for 
me.  Fortunately  Mr.  Newton,  who  had  beard  of  the  order 
fur  the  suspension  of  excavations  Avhen  at  Smyrna,  had 
written  to  Sir  H.  Elliott  on  the  subject,  and  a few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  cavass  an  official  message  was 
received  from  Constantinople  authorizing  us  to  continue 
the  operations. 

By  April  23  all  the  fragments  of  architectm'e,  sculpture, 
and  inscriptions  AA'hlcli  could  be  traiispoitcd  by  horses  or 
camels  had  been  despatched  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Sokiji.  Ninety-one  such  cases  Averc  conA'cyed  on  horse-back 
and  twenty  on  camel-back. 

There  remained  a number  of  marbles  too  heavy  to  be 
thus  transported.  These  were  all  marked  and  left  in  the 
charge  of  the  dragoman  of  the  expedition,  to  be  conveyed 
ill  carts  to  Ballajik,  the  nearest  station  of  the  Smyraa  and 
Aidin  Railway,  as  soon  as  the  summer  heat  had  sufficiently 
iiardened  the  plain  of  the  Mmander  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  goods  on  Avheels. 

[This  was  accomplished  by  tlie  end  of  August,  and  the 
marbles  were  shipped  on  board  H.M.S.  Antelope  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  and  ai-rivcd  in  London  Februarj-,  1870. 

The  transport  of  these  mai-blcs  to  England  did  not  fonu 
a part  of  the  original  scheme  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  mission,  nor 
had  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  fuuds  available  for  the  cost 
of  such  operations,  which  amounted  to  about  £400.  Tlii.s 
expenditure,  lioAvcver,  was  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Ru.skin,  who  had  placed  at  Mr.  Newton’s  dispo.sul  a 
sum  to  be  employed  in  excavation  on  sites  where  remain.s 
of  Greek  art  might  be  looked  for,  and  avIio  kindly  per- 
* See  I’latca  xiv,  xvi.  xvii, 
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inittcd  that  a lavfja  portion  of  tliis  sum  should  ho  spout  at 
Prieiio.  Tlicse  marbles  were  subsequently  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Society'  of  Uilottanti.] 

Reiiaeks  on  the  Style,  WoRKMANsniP,  the  Mode 
AND  Materials  employed  in  the  Construction 
OF  THE  Temple. 

The  Temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene  is  one  of  the 
few  Greek  buildings  in  Asiu  Jlinor  the  date  of  wliich  cau 
be  fixed  with  anything  like  absolute  certainty.  A well- 
known  inscription  ‘ on  one  of  the  antm  state.-*  that  it  was 
dedicated  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Thi.s  dedication  must 
liiive  taken  place  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  yours  iiftor  the 
erection  of  the  Mausoleum. 

Tlio  scul])turcd  ornaments  throughout  the  building,  such 
us  the  honeysuckle  jiattcni  on  the  cymatium,  are  delicately 
carved  and  of  excellent  style.  Tlie  temple  wa-s  constructed 
of  a blucish  marble  quarried  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain. It  is  of  fine  gi-ain  and  admits  of  a high  polish. 
The  capitals  of  the  antaj  and  a sculptured  frieze,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  were  discovered,  were  of  fine  white 
marble.  Tlie  masonry  is  of  a superior  character,  the  joint.s 
being  so  close  that  the  eye  hardly  detects  them  in  the 
courses  still  in  position. 

The  temple  was  built  upon  a natural  rocky  platform 
bounded  on  the  south  and  cast  sides  by  a retaining  terrace 
Avail  of  bossy  masonry,  constructed  of  the  same  material 
as  the  temple  itself.  All  the  work  was  put  tijgetlier  Avith 
iron  crumps,  except  the  bases  and  frusta  of  the  columns, 
which  Avere  united  by  means  of  copper  dowels  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  an  edifice  of 
nearly  contemporary  date,  and  probably  built  by  the  same 
architect. 

Data  for  the  Restoration. 

Tliree  steps  and  a surrounding  narrow  ledge  remain  on 
all  sides  of  the  temple.  This  ledge  is  on  a level  Avitli  the 
pavement  of  the  ieme/ios,  Avhich  extended  to  the  cast 
only  ; on  the  other  sides  there  i.s  .simjfiy  the  levelled  rock. 

The  pavement  of  the  peristyle  avus  perfect  all  round, 
though  at  the  angles  it  is  a little  shaken  Avitli  the  fall  of 
the  cella  Avails.  Plinths  of  most  of  the  columns,  more  or 
less  broken,  remain  i/i  situ;  wlierc  they  no  longer  exist, 
their  position  can  be  ascertained  by  slight  sinkings  in 
the  surface  of  the  pavement.  None  of  tlie  moulded  bases 
remain  in  position  and  perfect  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  columns  of  the  ])0sticum.  In  some  cases  the  flutes 
oil  the  up])cr  side  of  the  torus  of  the  base  Averc  left 
unfinished. 

All  the  members  of  the  order  were  found  except  the 
frieze.  A fcAV  fragments  of  figures  in  relief  Avere  dis- 
coA-ered,  but  there  i.s  no  evidence  that  these  formed  part  of 
the  frieze  of  the  order.' 

Parts  of  the  bases  and  cajiitals  of  the  aiitm  Averc 
recovered,  but  there  Avere  no  mouldings  found  A\-liicIi 
afforded  a clue  to  the  mode  in  Avhicli  the  ceiling  of  the 
cella  Avas  constructed. 

Arcuitr-vve. 

This  member  AV'as  in  two  pieces;  the  outer  stone  had 
three  fusdas,  and  on  the  under  side  there  Avas  a sunk  panel 
Avitli  an  enriched  border.  The  inner  stone  had  two  fa.scias, 
and  Avns  surmounted  by  an  ovolo  moulding.  On  the  outer 
stone  in  place  of  a moulding  there  was  a ledge,  hut  the 
moulding  Avhich  fitted  into  this  ledge  avu.s  found  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  architrave. 

* See  Dii/f,  p.  23.  Ai\iiq»iUta  of  lunin,  part  i.  2nd  edit.  p.  12. 

® Scp  pL  xix.  and  tlic  description  of  tUis  Pliac,  p.  33. 


Tlii.s  mode  of  carving  the  moulding  on  a separate  stone 
Avas  largely  u.sed  in  the  Mtiusoleum,  and  there  is  an  example 
of  it  ill  the  Ercchtlieum. 

Cornice. 

AIkivc  the  frieze  there  Avas  a bold  ovolo,  and  aboA'c  it  a 
roAV  of  dentil  stones,  the  Avliole  being  croAvned  by  a corona 
and  a eyinatium,  enriched  Avith  a bold  honeysuckle  uniameiit, 
and  lions’  heads  at  intervals.’ 

Lacunaria. 

Several  stones  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  lacunaria 
Avero  dug  up. 

Transverse  Beams. 

Many  <jf  these  Avere  found;  they  had  two  fascias  on  cucli 
side,  and  sunk  puiiels  underneath,  corresponding  Avitb  those 
on  the  tu-cliitruvcs. 

Temenos; 

The  rocky  platform  on  which  the  temple  stood  Avtis  of  an 
oblong  fonii.  At  its  ea.st  end  Avas  a .square  area,  measuring 
tibout  125  feet  each  Avay.  West  of  this  the  jilatfonn 
naiTOAVcd  suddenly,  and  on  tlii.s  narrower  space  the  temple 
Avas  built,  at  a distance  of  CO  feet  from  a retaiuiug  Avail, 
Avhich  bounded  the  platform  on  the  south  side,  but  only 
16  feet  from  the  precipice  Avliieli  bounded  it  on  the  north. 

The  foundations  of  a Greek  Avail  AA'ere  to  be  traced  on 
both  sides  running  parallel  to  the  temple  and  tenninatmg 
oppo.sitc  the  steps  at  its  east  end. 

To  the  east  of  these  Avails  the  boundary  of  the  (ejnenos 
on  the  north  side  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a series  of 
pcde.-*tals,  and  on  the  .south  and  Avest  side.s  by  a Ioav  wall 
AA’itli  seats  at  intervals. 

Upon  the  terrace  retaining  wall  to  the  south  there  seems 
to  have  becu  a Greek  Doric  culomiade.  Pieces  of  the 
arehitravo  and  cornice  of  this  colonnade  Avere  found  botli 
upon  and  bcluAv  the  platfonn. 

Westward  of  the  temple  the  platform  of  rock  narrowed 
to  about  sixty  feet  and  terminated  in  jugged  rocks.® 

PROPYLiEUM. 

This  edifice  is  built  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
temenos. 

It  is  eoiistriufled  Avltli  stones  from  an  earlier  edifice,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  Roman  period ; the  pavement  is  formed 
of  AA-all-stoiics,  and  the  doorstep  has  an  inscription  of  the 
Macedonian  jieriod  built  into  it  upside  down. 

Tliis  building  Avas  thoroughly  excavated,®  but  no  trace 
of  the  six  piers  in  the  interior  as  slunvii  in  the  jilaii 
(Plate  11  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia)  could  be  found. 

Altar. 

BctAvecii  the  cast  front  of  the  temple  and  the  Pru- 
]i}danim  I laid  bui’c  the  foundations  of  an  oblong  structui'e 
of  Gneco-Roinan  times.  Tlie  upper  ami  lower  mouldings 
of  a jiodium  were  found,  but  no  stones  Avliicli  afforded  data 
for  the  restoration  of  the  upper  jiai-t. 

These  remains  are  probably  the  basement  of  a gi-eat 
altar.'® 

' Plates  ix.  xxx.  * Plates  ii.  iii.  v, 

" Sec  tlie  plan,  Plato  v.  Cuniparo  Atttinuitks  of  Ionia,  part  i.  pi.  11, 
and  tlio  arcliitcetural  deliiiU,  ibUI.  pis,  12-17. 

Sec  Plate  v.  Those  icmains  are  not  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
lenuaos  iu  the  Anliifdlies  of  Ionia. 


NOTE. 


At  page  29  of  his  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Priene  Mr.  Piilhui  states  that  on  tlie  upper  step  leading 
from  the  prnnaos  to  the  naos  there  was  a Roman  inscription.  From  a note  which  1 took  at  the  time  I find  that 
this  inscri]ition  was  a dedication  in  flrcek  by  Marcus  Antonins  Rnsticns,  son  of  Marcus,  of  the  three  stops, 
Tpi^aiTfio^  to  Atlrene  Polias  and  Augustus.  Tlie  word  rpi^aa-iioi  seems  to  be  new  ; of  its  meaning  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  there  arc  tlu’ce  steps,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  the  inscription  was  found.  Wliile  drawing  up  tlic 
nremoir  on  Prien^  in  this  volume  I liad  unfortunately  mislaid  this  note,  which  I only  came  upon  after  my 


memoir  had  been  printed  off. 


C.  T.  N. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

DISCOVERED  IN  THE  TEMENOS  OF  ATHENE  POLIAS  AT  PRIENE,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 


Feinalo  dmpcd  toi'so,  the  licad  to  tho  base  of  tbc  node, 
both  ai'm«  from  above  the  elbow,  the  left  foot  and 
ancle,  and  nearly  all  the  right  foot  wanting.  The  boily 
is  clad  in  a talaric  chiton  with  sleeves,  over  which  is  a 
thicker  chiton  without  sleeves,  fastened  on  each  slumlder  ; 
the  waist  is  encircled  with  a flat  girdle,  perforated  with 
lioles  at  intervals  for  the  reception  of  some  metallic  orna- 
ment. The  figure,  which  has  the  slim  proportions  of  a 
young  girl,  rests  on  the  left  leg,  tho  right  being  slightly 
bent.  The  drapery  is  treated  with  a severe  simplicity, 
which  would  make  the  statue  suitable  for  foniiing  part  of 
an  architectm'al  design.  The  licad  aiul  both  arms  have 
been  attached  by  a joint  a little  above  the  elbow.  The 
sculpture  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  temple,  and 
executed  in  the  same  school  as  the  scidpturc  of  tho  Mauso- 
leum. The  surface  of  the  marble  is  discolom-ed,  as  if  from 
the  action  of  fire.  Wlicn  found,  this  torso  was  broken  into 
five  fragments.  Height,  4ft.  Sin. 


Left  foot  of  colossal  female  figure,  cut  off  by  a joint  about 
half  way  between  the  instep  and  the  end  of  the  toes.  Tho 
marble  is  pierced  between  the  great  toe  and  the  next  tt>c, 
as  if  for  the  insertion  of  some  metallic  object.  The  base 
of  the  gi-eat  and  next  toes  mid  of  the  right  side  of  the 
foot  are  cut  away  near  the  joint,  showing  that  the  heel  of 
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this  foot  was  raised.  The  upper  part  and  loft  side  of  the 
foot  are  roughly  tooled,  and  on  this  rough  margin  is  a 
jjorforatiou  ojiposite  the  space  between  the  great  and 
next  toe.  This  rough  margin  is  probably  wrought  for  tho 
reception  of  a bronzo  sandal.  (Breadth  1ft.  21,in.,  length 
1ft.)  With  this  left  foot  were  found  the  following 
fragments. 

Fragment  of  a colossal  left  baud,  broken  off  at  tlic  wrist, 
tho  fingers  and  upper  joint  of  the  thumb  wanting;  this  is 
made  up  of  many  pieces.  Breadth  1ft.  5iiu.,  length  1ft. 
Sill. 

A colu.fsal  left  njipcr  arm,  made  up  of  133  fragments, 
which  luive  been  jiut  together  since  the  marbles  from 
Prieiie  have  been  presented  to  the  Britisli  JIuseuni.  Length 
4ft.  iiu.,  thickness  1ft.  7in. 

All  these  fragments  arc  more  or  less  discoloured  by  tho 
action  of  fire.  There  can  hardly  he  a doubt  that  tlicso  and 
several  other  fragments  sent  from  Prieni;  to  the  British 
Museum  belong  to  tho  colossal  statue  of  Athene  Polias, 
described  by  Pausanias,  and  of  which  tho  remains  of  the 
pedestal  were  found  in  position  in.side  the  cella  of  tho 
temple.  See  mite.,  p.  25.  It  is  probable  from  the  scale  of 
the  fragments  that  the  figui'C  of  Athene  was  about  20  feet 
high.  The  bronzo  wings  belonged  j)rubably  to  a figure  of 
Victory  about  3 feet  high,  which  may  have  stood  on  the 
hand  of  the  Athene. 

Capital  of  an  Ionic  pilaster,  from  the  temenos  of  Athene 
Polia.s : on  the  face  a floral  ornament  (anthemion)  rests 
on  a stem,  from  which  issues  on  each  side  a tendril. 
On  each  return  a similai'  pattern  ■with  shorter  tendrils: 
at  the  base  a row  of  rosettes.  This  pattern  extends 
over  less  than  one-half  of  the  return  face  on  each 
side.  The  remainder  of  these  return  faces  is  sunk 
below  the  ground  of  the  omauicnted  jmrt.  The  whole 
is  of  ver}'  inferior  workmanship  to  the  rest  of  the 
architectural  details  and  probably  of  a more  modern  age. 
On  the  sunk  part  of  tho  right  return  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

Or  ^uXeVai  lTauS[toi't8os 
'ATToXXcul^tSrjI'  [you  SElfOS 
dperijy  iv€K€v  [tt}?  ets 

“ The  tribesmen  of  the  tribe  of  Pandionis  (dedicate  this 
statue?  in  honour  of)  Apollonides,  on  account  of  liis  ser- 
vices to  the  tribe.’’ 

Tliis  pilaster  lias  a joint  at  the  back.  Heiglit  1ft.  2Un., 
breadth  2ft.  Sin. 


C.  T.  N, 


18.  CYJIATIUM  OF  TIIE  'i'KMPLE  OF  ATHEKK,  KBOM  A FHAGMEST  IN  TIIF.  BRITISEI  MUSEUM. 
llei'jlit  1 foot  3 titclie.1,  Witlih  3 feet  1 inch. 


DESCKIPTIOX  OE  PI.ATES. 


PL.VTE  I. 

FnOXTISrlECE. 

Perspective  view  of  tlie  Temple  of  Atlione  Polias. 
Ilcstored. 

Plates  II.  III.  and  IV. 

General  Plans. 

These  three  Plato.s  arc  engraved  from  drawings  made 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Ed^vard  Falkcner,  and  faithfully 
represent  the  condition  of  the  ruins  as  they  existed  when 
ho  visited  the  spot  in  1845.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
tlie  two  maps  from  the  surveys  of  Sir  W.  Gell  published 
by  the  Society  in  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Antiquitiea  of 
Ionia,  they  sufficiently  explain  the  .situation  of  Prienc 
when  it  was  a seaport,  and  before  the  Gulf  of  Latinos 
liad  been  silted  up  by  the  diluvium  brought  down  by  the 
Ilivcr  Mieander.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  ante, 
p.  27,  tliat  the  gi-adual  destruction  of  its  port  from  the 
advancement  of  the  dry  land  in  front  of  it  was  one,  at 
least,  of  the  prineijjal  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  city  and 
of  its  ultimate  abandonment. 

Plate  V. 

General  Pl.an  of  the  Teiienos  of  the  Teiiple. 

Mr.  Pullan  found  no  traces  of  the  six  internal  columns  of 
the  propylmum  indicated  in  Mr.  Bedfoi'd's  plan  of  that  edifice 
engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  ch. 
ii.  pi.  11.  From  the  existence  of  columns  in  a similar  situa- 
tion in  the  two  propylani  at  Eleusis,*  which  were  probably 
of  about  the  same  date  as  this  temple,  it  seems  jn-obable 
that  internal  pillars  may  liave  been  introduced  here  also, 
though  the  building  is  smaller  than  cither  of  the  Elensinian 
examples.  The  hmndations,  also,  of  pilasters  which  can  be 
traced  ill  the  side-walls  point  also  in  the  same  du'ectioii. 
But  wliether  tins  was  the  case  or  not,  all  trace  of  their 
previous  existence  has  been  removed  from  tlic  floor  of  tlic 
edifice  and  theii’  restoration  cannot  now  be  otherwise  than 
conjectural. 

Between  the  propyla?um  and  the  temple  Mr.  Pullan  found 
the  foundations  of  a great  rectangular  block  of  masonrj-, 
measuring  43  feet  by  23  (see  his  Report,  ante,  page  30), 
hut  ho  noticed  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  f<jrm  of  the 
superstructure  might  have  been,  nor  the  purpose,  consc- 
cpiently,  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  It  may  have  hcon  a 
platform  to  provide  an  elevated  .site  for  an  altai’,  though  in 
that  case — if  its  plan  is  con'ectly  made  out — it  is  difficult 
' Anliquilies  of  Auica,  cliap,  ii.  pis.  1 tu  !G;  cliap.  iii.  1 to  8. 


to  see  where  the  steps  wore  that  must  liave  led  up  to  it. 
Or  it  may  liavc  boon  only  a pedestal  to  support  a grouji 
of  sculpture.  From  the  style  of  its  architecture  it  is 
certainly  more  modern  than  the  temple  itself. 

Plate  VI. 

Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Polias. 

Though  belonging  to  the  smallest  class  of  Greek  hexa- 
.style  temples,  its  plan,  measuring  only  121  feet  8 inches 
by  Gt  feet,  is  one  of  tlie  most  complete  and  best  propor- 
tioned of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Tlie  relative 
proportions  of  the  cella  to  the  pronaos  and  posticum  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  peristyle  are  all  typical,  and 
unsurjiasscd  for  elegance  by  anything  found  elsewhere. 

Tlic  position  of  the  statue  in  the  cella  is  clearly  a.sccr- 
tnined,  and  about  10  feet  in  front  of  it  a metal  screen  or 
rail  seems  to  have  divided  the  cella  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  and  to  have  protected  the  sacrariiiin  fi'om  the  pro- 
ini.sciious  intrusion  of  worshippers. 

The  opi.stliodonios  was  enclosed,  though  in  what  manner 
was  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  jambs  of  a doorway  still 
exist  between  the  two  central  inllars  (pis.  xiv.  xvi.  and 
xvii.),  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  two  lateral  openings 
were  closed  by  an  open  metallic  grill  or  by  a screen  of 
masonry,  most  probably  the  latter,  as  it  would  be  a painful 
architectural  batlios  to  close  the  centre  from  the  public  eye 
and  leave  the  sides  open.  Nothing,  however,  was  disco- 
vered to  determine  this  question  either  way. 

Plates  VII.  and  VIII. 

Front  and  Fl.ank  Elevations  of  the  Temfle. 

Ill  all  the  restorations  of  this  temple  hitherto  published 
the  height  of  the  columns  has  been  assumed  to  he  nine 
diameters,  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  Vitnivius 
(lib.  iv.  ch.  1);  hut  it  having  been  ascertained  from  the 
exhaustive  analysis  of  Mr.  Penrose  (Appendix  II.)  that  the 
real  height  ivas  not  less  than  ton  diameters,  the  temple  in 
these  plates  assumes  a lighter  and  far  more  elegant  form 
than  has  been  hitherto  suspected.  This  is  even  more 
appai'eut  in  the  perspective  view  of  the  temple  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  Ten  diameters  may 
now  in  fact  he  considered  as  about  the  normal  proportion 
of  Ionic  columns  of  the  best  ago.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  those  in  the  northern  jiortico  of  the  Eroehtlieum  at 
Athens  (without  the.  plinth)  do  not  exceed  nine  diameters 
in  height,  but  they  arc  spaced  so  widely  apart  and  stand 
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so  free  tliat  the  stoutest  possible  proportion  was  there  the 
most  appropi-iate  in  an  iirdiitectui'al  sense,  and  the 
example  does  not  consequently  nj)ply  to  any  peristyle 
arrangement. 

Plates  IX,  and  X. 

The  Ordeb. 

The  order  used  at  Priene  is  of  a singularly  pui’e  and 
elegant  class.  It  is  jjorhaps  not  more  elegant  and  is 
certainly  less  ricldy  ornamented  than  that  employed  at 
the  Sminthium,  described  further  on  (Plate  xxix.),  hut 
for  a inonmnental  order  ajjpHed  to  an  edifice  of  such 
simplicity  of  outline  as  the  Temple  of  Priene  it  scorns 
unexceptionable. 

The  l)ase  witli  one  bold  toms  Huted  liorizontall)'  is 
pcrliap.s  preferable  to  one  with  two  toruscs,  of  nearly  equal 
section  as  in  the  Sminthium,  but  as  a rule  talh-r  and  nujrc 
ornamental  bases  seem  generally  to  be  a desideratum  in 
tlio  Ionic  order.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  capital,  but 
tlie  j)lates  clearly  suggest  tlic  questitm  wlietlicr  or  not  it 
would  be  better  tliat  a metal  fillet  should  he  placed  above 
tlic  ogee  moidding  of  the  abacus.  It  seems  certain  that 
metal  in  some  shape  was  introduced  into  tlie  eye  of  the 
volute,  and  Messrs.  Rayet  and  Thoma.s  found  traces  of  blue 
and  red  colour  in  various  parts  of  the  capital  lic. 

Plate  14),  so  tliat  the  gilding  of  a metal  adjunct  seems 
almost  iudispcusable  to  comjdotc  the  harmony.  This  is  the 
more  probable  on  account  of  the  unfinished  unconstructive 
look  of  its  present  ajjpearancc.  Tlie  metal  fillet  does  not, 
however,  so  far  as  is  knovi'ii,  occur  elscAvlici-c  in  sucli  a 
position. 

Tlie  entablature  of  the  Smiiitbium  has  a considerable 
amount  of  additional  ornament,  and  seems  bettor  to  accord 
with  the  sculpture  of  its  Zophorus  than  was  the  case  at 
PrienE  In  the  drawing  (Plate  ix.),  where  the  sculpture  of 
the  frieze  is  omitted,  the  whole  looks  harmonious  and 
ajipropriate,  but  with  the  sculpture  introduced  tlio  plain 
lines  of  tlic  arcliitrave  are  liardly  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  composition.  In  tlic  Smintliium  these  defects  have 
boon  avoided. 

Plate  XI. 

Details  of  the  Obueu, 

A.  Section  of  the  base  of  the  order  drawn  to  the  scale  of 
8 inches  to  1 foot,  or  two-thirds  the  real  size. 

13.  Apojihysis  of  inner  order. 

C.  Comice  of  a jiedestal. 

Plate  XII. 

Mouldings. 

Section  of  mouldings,  partly  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Athene  Polias,  jiartly  to  objects  found  in  the  temenos 
whose  original  position  could  not  be  accui-ately  ascertained, 

Plate  XIII, 

J3.i.SE  AND  CORNICE  MOULDINGS  OF  I’EDESTALS  FROM 

Pbonaos. 

A.  Cornice  of  marble  stele,  temenos. 

B.  Base  of  pedestal  of  statue. 

C.  Cornice  of  jiedcstal  of  statue. 

IX  Base  of  an  oblong  pedestal  on  north  side  of  promios. 

E.  Cornice  found  in  temenos. 

F.  Architrave  of  door  in  posticum. 

G.  Coniicc  found  in  temenos. 

II.  Base  of  stele  found  in  temenos. 

I.  Square  base  in  temenos. 

K.  Base  of  pedestal  found  in  pronaos. 


Plate  XIV. 

View  of  Temple  looking  Ea5t,  from  a I'UOTOGRAru. 

Represents  the  ajipearance  of  the  posticum  after  the  sito 
was  cleaved  from  the  ma.ss  of  fallen  block.s  which  encum- 
bered it.  The  outline  of  what  was  once  the  gulf  of  Latmos 
is  seen  in  the  distance.  Most  of  it  is  now  cither  marsh  or 
partially  cultivated  land. 

Plate  XV. 

View  from  Pbonaos  looking  west. 

Rejiresents  tlic  appearance  of  tlie  cella  of  the  Temple  when 
cleared  out.  The  position  of  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal 
statue  i.s  clearly  shown  in  the  view,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
pedestals  in  the  pronao.s.  The  frusta  of  the  two  pillars  of 
tlie  posticum.  which  were  jiromincnt  in  the  last  plate,  ai'o 
seen  over  the  cella  walls.  Beyond  is  the  rocky  ridge  at 
the  foot  of  wliich  tlic  Temple  was  situated.  The  whole  is 
frejm  a pliotograph. 

Plates  XVI.  and  XVII. 

Views  of  the  Posticum. 

Views  of  the  remain.s  of  tlie  posticum,  from  different 
poiut.s  of  A-iew  to  a larger  scale.  Engraved  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Plate  XVIII. 

Capitals  of  Antje. 

The  three  upper  figures  in  this  Plate  are  engraved  from 
photogmphs  of  fragments  now  in  the  British  Jluseum.  Tlic 
fourth,  or  lowest  figure,  is  a restoration  of  one  of  the 
cajjitals  of  the  Aiitai  in  so  far  as  it  can  be,  with  certainty, 
made  out. 

It  u-ill  be  observed  that  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
acanthus  leai’cs,  from  wliidi  the  anthemion,  or  so-called 
liiiiieysuckle  ornameiit,  .springs,  there  is  a .sinking,  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  iiiai-blc  than  exprc.ssed  in  the  engraving, 
of  tlio  three  upper  figures.  From  its  form  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  some  metallic  ornament  was  attached  to  the 
capital  at  this  jilace,  though  of  wliat  shape  and  for  what 
puqiosc  it  is  noAV  impossible  to  say.  In  its  present  state 
any  sueli  adjunct  even  if  gilded  would  appear,  no  doubt, 
very  tawdry  and  out  of  place,  but  when  the  whole  wa.s 
richly  coloured,  and  many  parts  heiglitencd  by  gilding, 
such  an  insertion  might  he  employed  not  only  in  the  most 
correct  taste  but  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  artistic  effect 
to  ail  extent  one  can  noiv  hardly  appreciate.  That  metal 
was  used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  capitals  of  the  main 
order  seems  hardly  doubtful,  and  if  so  its  emploj-meiit 
hero  seems  only  natural. 

Plate  XIX. 

Fr.AGMENTS  of  a frieze  found  at  PRIENfi. 

This  Plate  gives  four  of  the  best  preserved  fragments  of 
tins  frieze,  of  which,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  a«fe,  p. 
30,  many  jiieces  were  found  in  tlic  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Athene  at  Priene,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  lower  right  liand  comer  of  the  Plate  is  a kneeling 
male  figure,  ufiigcd,  and  witli  iiis  lower  extremities  termi- 
nating in  serpents.  The  riglit  arm,  now  wanting,  lias  been 
extended  to  the  right,  probably  to  avert  a blow ; a mantle 
is  twisted  round  his  left  arm. 

Tliough  the  head  of  this  figiu'c  is  wanting,  tho  Avinged 
anguijiede  tyjie  sIioavs  that  it  represents  a Giant,  and  a 
study  of  the  numerous  other  fragments  of  this  frieze  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  Avas  a Gigaiitomachia,  iu 
Avliich  doubtless  Atlicii^  herself  took  a distinguished  jiart. 
Height  1 ft.  2 in. 
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Ill  the  left  band  lower  corner  of  the  Plate  is  a nude  male 
fig-ure,  kneeling  on  his  right  knee.  He  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  down  hy  an  adversary  standing  over  him  on  higher 
groundj  who  has  drapery  wound  round  his  body  and  passing 
over  his  left  shoulder.  As  the  arms  of  both  figures  and  tiie 
legs  of  the  one  on  a higher  level  are  wanting,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  out  the  action  of  the  group,  but,  as  part  of 
a lion  a])])cars  on  the  right  of  the  victorious  figure,  it  may 
be  infciTcd  that  the  group  represents  Dionysos  striking 
down  a G-Iant.  Height  of  group  2 ft.  1-J  in. 

Above,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  is  a draped  female 
figure  moving  rapidly  to  the  right ; the  violence  of  her 
action  is  shown  by  the  agitated  folds  of  her  drapery,  which 
consists  of  a talaric  chiton,  over  which  is  a mantle  cast  over 
both  ami-s,  the  ends  flying  behind  her.  Her  head,  left 
Imiid,  and  forearm  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  right  arm  from 
the  elbow,  are  wanting.  The  feet,  which  wear  sandals, 
stand  on  a projecting  ledge.  Height  1 ft.  11  in. 

In  the  left-hand  upper  corner  is  the  torso  of  n draped 
female  figure  also  moving  rapidly  to  the  right,  and  clad 
in  a talaric  chiton  and  mantle  similurl)'  composed.  Her 
head,  feet,  right  arm,  and  left  arm  from  above  the  elbow 
are  wanting.  Height  1 ft.  8 in. 

Many  more  fragments  of  this  frieze  were  collected  at 
Pricne,  and  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  examining 
tho.se  fragments  the  following  peculiarities  may  he  noted. 
Tiiey  are  for  tlie  most  part  hainnier-drcs.sed  at  the  hack 
with  a thickness  ranging  from  S J-  to  6 inches-  The  figures 
generally  stand  on  rocky  ground  or  on  a projecting  ledge, 
heloAV  which  the  marble  is  wrought  as  a plain  margin 
varpng  in  width  from  9 to  5 imbes.  The  joints  are 
roughly  finished,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
evidence  of  the.so  details,  the  frieze  docs  not  seem  suitable 
to  liavc  formed  jiart  of  the  principal  external  order  of  the 
temple. 

1’l.i.te  XX, 

Two  IcoKic  Heads. 

Colossal  female  bead,  broken  oft’  from  a statue  at  the 
base  of  tlio  neck.  The  lower  part  of  the  nose,  both  eyes, 
and  the  left  temple,  have  been  much  injured,  and  the  left 
upper  lip  hu.s  suffered  slightly.  Above  the  forehead  is  a 
triple  row  of  formal  curls.  Tlic  remainder  of  the  hair  is 
concealed  under  a close-fitting  cap,  on  which,  when  first 
discovered,  were  traces  <jf  ornaments  jiaintcd  in  brown. 
The  curls  on  the  right  side  <jf  the  head  have  been  painted 
red;  on  tlio  other  side  their  surface  has  been  blackened 
by  the  action  of  fire.  The  rcseinblmice  of  this  head  to  the 
one  found  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  (Newton,  Uistoi'y 
of  Diseoveries,  ii.  part  I.  p.  lOi,  plate  2)  is  so  marked  as 
to  make  it  ceriain  that  they  are  both  the  work  of  the  same 
sclioul,  if  not  of  tlie  same  artist.  The  execution  of  the 


Prieiic  head  is  very  mastcrl)’,  all  hut  the  curls,  wliidi  are 
very  roughly  Indicated,  while  those  of  the  Mausoleum  head 
are  carefully  wrought  in  spirals.  Height  1ft.  4jin. 

Iconic  male  head,  which  has  been  fitted  on  to  a statue 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  ( Inly  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
including  part  of  the  right  nostril  and  nearly  all  the  right 
side  of  the  mouth,  are  preserved.  Tlie  right  side  and  the 
hack  of  the  head  hehiiid  the  ear  have  been  .split  off.  The 
portrait  reprc.sents  a middle-aged  man,  closely  shaven,  and 
bald  over  the  forehead ; his  hair  is  short  and  slightly 
waved  ; the  lips  are  thin  and  compressed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  shung  will,  the  chin  broad  -with  a depression  in  the 
middle,  the  nose  broad,  widening  towards  the  lip,  •which 
is  broken  away ; the  eye  is  deep  set,  the  circle  of  the  Iris 
has  been  marked  hy  red  colour,  of  which  there  are  still 
traces.  The  brow  has  hocii  contracted.  The  features  are 
finely  modelled,  and  the  work  belongs  to  a good  period. 
The  {)ortrait  may  represent  one  of  tlic  DIadoebi,  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Bitli}-nia  as  repre- 
sented on  coins,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a diadem.  The 
surface  of  the  marble  is  discoloured,  as  if  by  fire.  When 
found,  this  head  was  in  tlmce  fragments.  Height  1 ft.  3^  in. 

Plate  XXL 
Pedestal. 

Front  and  side  view.?  of  a stjuare  pedestal  found  in  tho 
temcnos.  On  the  front  and  back  is  sculptured  In  relief  a 
floral  ornament  (antlicmion)  I'isiug  from  a stem,  out  of 
which  spring  acanthus  leaves.  On  cither  side  stands  a 
gryphon,  his  right  paw  raised  and  resting  on  the  'volute 
above  the  acanthus  leaves.  On  either  return  face  of  the 
pedestal  is  a floral  oniainent  issuing  from  a stem,  out  of 
which  spring  on  either  .side  acanthus  leaves  and  spiral 
tendrils,  tenniiiating  in  half  aiitlienria.  This  pattern  is 
surmounted  by  a hold  projecting  moulding,  coiTesponding 
to  the  abacus  of  a pilaster,  below  which  Is  an  ornament 
corre.s])onding  to  tho  pulvinur  and  volute  of  an  Ionic 
pilaster.'  (!)n  the  top  of  the  pedestal  are  two  deep  sinkings, 
ono  of  which  is  oblong,  the  other  in  shape  something  like 
a racket.  These  probably  served  ns  the  support  of  some 
votive  offering  in  metal.  The  sides  of  these  sinkings  arc 
roughly  hewn  away,  jirobably  to  enable  some  spoiler  to 
detach  tho  object  -whicli  stood  on  the  pedestal.’ 

■ M.  Rajet,  Mile!  it  h Gvlfe  Latmiqxe,  p.  '.J4,  describes  another  similar 
pedestal  wliich  bo  found  in  tbe  ruins  at  Prioiii!,  between  llic  Prupjlunm 
ami  tlie  Pi'onao8(see  bis  Plate  17,  figg.  1,  2).  Tho  height  uf  Hie  example  in 
tho  Museum  is  3ft.  Cin.  by  4ft.  Djiii.  each  way. 

It  appeals  to  mo  jivobable  that  it  was  originally  deirigiied  as  an  altar, 
the  upper  part  being  in  bruiize,  or  souic  other  metal. — J.  F. 

Auchitectuke  by  J.  F. 
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TEOS. 


Teos,  noAv  Sighujik,  was  an  Ionian  city  on  the  south  shore  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Karaburnou  with  the  mainland,  and  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  iSmyrna.  The  site  of  Teos 
was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  Greek  adventurers,  who,  at  a very  early  period,  established 
themselves  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  JVIinor,  wherever  a safe  anchorage  could  be  combined  with  a strongly  fortified 
position.  At  Teos,  as  at  Mytilcne,  Knidos,  Idioktea,  Myndos,  a promontor)’,  connected  with  the  maiidaud  by 
an  isthmus,  formed  the  naturid  protection  of  two  harbours,  opening  resj)cctivcly  north  and  south,  and  by  cutting 
a canal  through  this  isthmus  a double  harbour  was  formed  which  admitted  of  a choice  of  entry  and  egress 
according  to  the  prevailing  wind.'  The  northernmost  of  those  harbours,  the  ancient  Portus  Genesticus,  is 
described  by  Hamilton*  as  acccssilile  at  all  times  and  with  almost  all  winds;  the  port  on  the  south  is  now  almost 
filled  up  with  sand. 

The  first  Greek  settlers  at  Toos  are  Siiid  to  have  been  Orchomcnian  Miny»  under  Atlramas Here,  as  else- 
where on  the  same  coast,  tlie  Greeks  found  the  Karians  alread}’  cstoblishcd,  who  do  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  as  hostile  to  the  new  comers  at  Teos  as  was  tlie  case  at  Ephesos  and  otlier  place.s ; indeed,  there  is 
e\’idence  from  a Tcian  inscription,  as  Bbcldi  and  Grote  have  sliown,  tliat  tlie  indigenous  population  must  have 
been  gradually  fused  and  amalgamated  with  Hellenic  immigrants.^  The  original  settlement  founded  by  the 
Minyaj  was  reinforced  about  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration  by  Athenians  led  by  Hauklos  and  Damasos, 
sons  of  Kodros  ; Boeotia  contrilnited  other  colonists  under  Geres.^  The  tradition  of  tliese  Athenian  immigrants 
was  prcserA'’ed  at  Teos  tor  many  centuric.s  in  the  names  of  their  denies,  or  •frvpyoi.“  The  Portus  Geraasticus  owed 
its  name  to  the  Bceotiau  leader,  Geres. 

Teos,  like  Priene,  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which,  in  very  early  times,  formed  a league  or 
confederacy  witli  a common  place  of  meeting,  the  Panionion  near  Priene,  where  there  was  a teni])le  of  Poseidon 
Helikonios.^  In  a p(;sition  so  favourable,  for  navigation  as  Teos,  the  spirit  of  maritime  enterpri.se  must  have  been 
early  developed,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this  was  one  of  the  favoured  Gra^co-Asiatie  cities  winch,  in  the 
sixth  century  u.c.,  were  admitted  by  the  Egyptian  king,  Amasis,  to  the  privilege  of  trading  at  Naulcratis,  and 
that  the  Teians  took  a leading  part  in  founding  the  Hcllenion  there.* 

Their  juosperity  seems  to  have  continued  unimpaired  till  the  59th  Olympiad  (n.c.  541-541),  ivhen,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  Ionia,  Teos  was  subdued  by  Harpagos,  the  General  of  Cyrus.  After  their  city 
had  thus  lost  its  independence,  a portion  of  the  Teians  migi’ated  to  Thrace,  wliere  they  founded  Abdcra 
(u.C.  543),  but  the  majority  of  tlie  citizens  must  have  remained  after  the  captiu-e  of  their  city,  for  we  find  that 
not  many  yeiirs  afterwards  the  Teians  contributed  a contingent  of  seventeen  ships  to  the  naval  forces  during  the 
Ionian  revolt  against  Darius."  Moreover  we  learn  from  an  epigram  of  (Simonides  that  tlie  Tcian  poet  Anacreon, 
who  flourished  u.c.  5.59-25,  was  buried  in  his  native  citv,'“  which  could  hardly  have  been  tlie  case  had  it  been 
totally  abandoned  then. 

' For  tlio  topograpliy  of  Teos  ami  its  harbours  see  Livy,  x.xxvii.  27,  28  ; G.  Hirschfeld  in  the  Berlin  ArchCtol.  Zeituiig,  187(1,  pp,  24-30.  Af 
the  two  ports  vvero  conneoted  by  a canal  through  tlie  isthmus,  Pliny’s  statement,  Ilisl.  iWit.  v.  31,  § 138,  that  Teos  was  built  on  an  island,  becomes 
intelligible.  For  a general  panorama  of  the  coast  near  Teos  see  Liion  de  Laborde,  Voijayc  de  I'Atie  Jliiteure,  pi.  xliii. 

- Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  j)jj.  11-15  ; Livy,  loc.  at. 

’ Muller,  Oixhomenos,  j).  3i)3  j Hcrocl.  i.  146.  In  a fi'agniEnt  of  inscription,  Biickh,  Corpus  Inscr,  No.  3078,  the  name  Athamas  occurs. 
Bbckh  conjectures  tliat  this  is  a fragiiieiit  of  an  honorary  degree  or  dedication  in  wliich  sonic  one  is  styled  veo?  'ABdpas,  a iic^v  founder  of  the  city. 

‘ P.au.saii.  vii.  3,  § 3 ; Bi'ickh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No.  3064 ; Grote,  Hist.  iii.  251. 

* Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633 ; Pausan.  loc.  oil.  ‘ Biickh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No.  3064. 

" Herod,  i.  142,148. 

* Ibid.  ii.  1 78  ; Grote,  iii.  jip.  449-52,  ulio  give.s  reasons  for  tiiinking  that  the  Greek  factory  at  Nnukratis  u iis  fouiuled  before  tbc  reign  of 
Amasi.s. 

’ Horod.  vi.  8 ; K.  F.  Hermann,  Abhandliinyen,  p.  96. 

Bergk,  Poet.  Lyric.  1843,  p.  781,  No.  116. 
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After  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt  Teos  was  sacked  by  the  Persians,’’  but  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes 
it  pi'obably  recovered  some  of  its  ancient  prosjK'rity.  After  tlie  establishraent  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire 
Toos  became  one  of  its  dependencies,  and  wc  find  its  name  among  the  Ionian  cities  in  the  tribute  lists.'’’  With  a 
view,  ])robal>lv,  of  establishing  a strong  outpost  at  Teos,  the  Athenians  built  a wall  there  to  defend  the  city  from 
attacks  from  the  interior.  This  wall  was  probably  built  across  the  isthmus.  The  decline  of  Athenian  power 
after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  tlie  revolt  of  Chios  and  other  Ionian  cities,  b.c.  412.  This 
induced  the  Teians  to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  after  some  hesitation  they  admitted  within  their  walls  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  Khrzomeme  and  Erythrje,  which  had  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Athens. 
These  Khuiomeiiians  and  Erythra.*ans  were  supported  by  a Persian  force  sent  to  Teos  by  Tissapliernes,  and 
tlirougli  their  combined  efforts  the  wall  biult  by  tlie  Athenians  was  demolished  and  the  city  rendered  defenceless 
on  the  land  side.’* 

The  Athenians,  however,  must  have  reasserted  their  rule  very  soon  after  this,  for,  according  to  Diodoros, 
Teos  was  taken  fi-om  thorn  by  the  Laccdiemonians,  u.c.  406. '■* 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Teos  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antigonos  (ii.c.  306 — 301),  by  whose 
despotic  edict  the  population  was  augmented  through  the  forcible  transplantation  into  it  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  city  Lebedos.  The  moile  of  procedure  hy  which  this  arbitrary  change  was  to  be  wrought  is  set 
forth  in  the  long  and  interesting  inscription  in  which  this  edict  has  been  banded  down  to  ns,  and  which  contains 
many  curious  details,  showing  how  much  the  antonom}'  of  the  Greek  cities  ai'us  encroached  upon  by  the  military 
ruler.s  ivlio  succeeded  to  the  Empire  of  Alexander.  The  edict  ordains  that  a new  code  of  laws  suitable  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  amalgamated  communities  i.s  to  be  framed  ; in  the  meantime  the  Lebediaiis  are  allowed 
to  adojit  the  laws  of  Kos,  earefid  provision  is  made  for  the  housing  of  the  new  comers  from  Lebedos,  and  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  are  expressly  guarautecci.‘= 

Teos  was  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  which  submitted  to  Prepelaos,  the  general  of  Lysimachos,  b.c.  302.’'’ 
There  seems  to  be  evidence  from  an  inserijition  that  it  subsequently  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Seleukidiu.’’'  After  the  defeat  of  Antioehos  the  Great  by  the  Eomaiis,  b.c.  190,  Teos  became  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Pergamos.  After  the  death  of  Attalus  III,  b.c.  138 — 133,  Teos  with  the  rest  of 
his  kingdom  was  transferred  to  Rome. 

It  was  during  the  time  when  Teos  formed  ]iart  of  the  Attalid  kingdom  that  it  became  celebrated  as  the 
])rincipal  seat  of  Dioiiysiac  worship  in  Ionia.'®  In  the  jieriud  of  the  Diadoehi,  when  the  interest  in  polities  decayed 
with  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  love  of  scenic  and  musical  entertainments  became  an  absorbing  passion  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  especially  in  Ionia. 

Ill  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  formed  a gi-eat  company  or  guild  of  actors,  who  .styled  themselves  “the 
Dioiiysiac  artists,”  and  had,  as  the  directors  of  great  musical  and  dramatic  festivals,  enjoyed  the  special  iirotectiou 
and  patronage  of  the  Pergameue  kings  and  probably  of  the  Diadoehi,  their  prcdeccssons.  Teos,  the  birthplace  of 
.iVnacreou  ami  the  home  of  l\-ric  music,  wa.s  pre-eminently  the  seat  of  this  wor.ship,  the  celebrity  and  importance 
of  which  is  attested  by  a number  of  extant  decrees,  one  of  the  earliest  of  which  can  be  fixed  to  b.c.  193.‘“ 

We  learn  from  these  inscriptions  that  the  Teians  claimed  to  have  enjoyed,  from  an  ancient  date,  peculiar 
privileges  and  immunities,  such  as  the  inviolability  of  territory  and  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  they  apjieided  at 
this  epoch  to  the  Greek  cities  generally  to  have  these  privileges  renewed  or  confirmed.  The  decrees  of  twenty- 
six  states  in  answer  to  this  petition  have  been  preserved ; in  these  decrees  all  tiiat  the  Teians  claim  is  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  them.  The  powerful  protection  of  the  ..Etoliau  league  formed  one  of  these  guarantees. 

Three  Teiaii  inscriptions  commemorate  the  good  deeds  of  one  Kraton,  a flute-player,  who  was  elected  by  the 
Dioiiysiac  artists  priest  and  president  of  tlieir  festival.  Tlie  inscriptions  record  his  liberality  in  fulfilling  these 
fimctions,  and  his  great  influence  with  the  kings  of  Pergamos,  with  Deljjbi,  and  ^vith  other  Greek  states.  In 
consideration  of  these  services  the  decree  orders  that  one  statue  of  Kraton  be  set  np  at  Teos,  another  at  Delos, 
and  a third  wherever  Kraton  may  direct.  The  date  of  these  decrees  falls  ^vithin  the  reigns  of  Eninencs  II.  and 
Attalos  IL,  Philadelphos,  b.c.  197-137.“ 

Strabo  states  that  the  Dioiiysiac  artists  abandoned  Teos  in  consequence  of  a revolution,  oraerts,  and  fled  to 
Epheso.s ; that  Attalos  afterwards  established  them  in  Myonnesos,  between  Teos  and  Lebedos;  and  that  in 

“ Suidas,  s.  v.  'Avaicpiiov.  ’’  Kiililar,  Urkwuhn  :ur  Geechichtc  d.  Delisch-Attisclien  Bundea,  ji.  161. 

Thucyd.  viii.  16,  20.  ’*  Diodoros,  xiii.  76. 

” AVaddington-Lebas,  Biscrij/lious  Gwques,  ifc.  iii.  parlio  5,  No.  86.  ’*  Droysen,  HeiUniamua,  ii.  202. 

G.  Hirsclifeld,  Arc/i<iol.  Ze'dun<j,  lac.  ci(.  p.  26. 

’’  Hirsclifold,  iii'd.  p.  25;  Liidors,  ilie  Viowja.  Kuiialhr,  pp.  22,  80;  Ifuckli,  Corpus  luscr.  No.  3067;  Hormos,  is.  501;  Foueart,  IJe 
Collei/iU  Artif.  Paris,  1673,  pp.  7,  19,  22,  26,  32, 

Hirsclilold,  loc.  cll.  p.  26  ; AVaddiiigton-Lobns,  Iiiscrqitioiie  Grecijues,  iii.  partie  5,  p.  29. 

Biiekh,  Corpus  Tnscr.  ii,  p.  657n,  and  Nos.  3067-70;  Liiders,  pp.  75-80. 
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consequence  of  tlie  objections  of  the  Teians  they  were  transferred  by  the  Romans  to  Lebeclos,  where  they  still 
were  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo.'^'  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Attalos  referred  to  by  the  geographers  was  the  third 
king  of  that  name,  who  died  u.c.  133.  The  Dionysiac  artists,  therefore,  eould  not  have  been  transfen-ed  to 
Myoniiesos  later  than  that  year.  As  we  have  no  furtlier  information  about  the  revolution  which  led  to  their 
flight  from  Teos,  the  date  of  tliat  event  cannot  be  only  approximately  fixed  as  having  taken  place  before  the 
death  of  Attains  III.  It  .seems  probable,  as  Dr.  Hirschfeld  suggests,”  that  the  sumptuous  temple  of  Dionysos, 
of  which  Hermogenes  was  the  architect,  was  planned,  if  not  completed,  between  B.c.  193,  when  there  was 
evidently  a revival  of  the  Dionysiac  worship  at  Teos,  and  b.c.  133,  when  the  revolution  which  transferred  the 
artists  to  Myounesos  had  certainly  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in  tire  Imperial 
period  a revival  of  the  Dionysiac  worship  took  jjlace  at  Teos,”  and  the  temple  explored  by  Mr.  Pullaii  may  have 
been  cither  restored  or  wholly  rebuilt  in  Roman  times,  as  he  supposes.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  word 
ATTOKPATflP,  which  Mr.  Pullan  copied  on  a piece  of  architrave  in  the  ruins  (see  post,  p.  39).  This  may  be  part 
of  the  same  dedicatory  inscription  of  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld  found  two  fi'agments  in  the  niius  of  the  temple,  and 
which,  fi'oni  the  form  of  the  letters,  he  considers  to  be  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  centmy 
B.C.,  but  wliich  may  be  much  later.” 

0.  T.  NEWTON. 

Strabo,  siv.  <>43 : Ludors,  pj).  85,  8G.  Foucart  {De  Colleyits  Seen.  Art.  p.  22)  suggests  that  tJie  cause  of  the  revolution  at  Teos  was  an 
attempt  on  tile  part  of  tlie  Dionysiac  artisU  to  usurp  the  i'uuotioiis  of  the  citizens.  According  to  Plutnrcli,  Anton.  57,  M.  Antonius  established 
Diony.si.ac  artists  at  I’riouc.  A fragment  of  inscription,  Bochh,  Corpus,  No.  3063,  may  ho  part  of  a docrco  made  by  some  proconsul  or  king  in 
reference  to  these  transfers  of  tlio  Dionysiac  arti.sts,  as  Bochli  conjectures. 

” Hirschfeld,  loc.  cit.  p.  29.  Tlie  date  of  Hermogenes  is  uukiiowii ; seo  Brunii,  Geschichie  d.  Gricch.  Kiinslkr,  ii-  p.  358. 

” Seo  Bbckh,  Corpus,  No.  3082,  and  Foucart,  X>e  Colleg.  p.  9.  An  unedited  inscrijition,  brought  from  Teos  by  Mr.  Pullan  and  jircsented  by 
the  Society  to  the  British  Museum,  contains  more  than  one  deereo  relating  to  a Dionysiac  tliiasos.  Tin’s  is  probably  of  tlig  third  century.  On 
a Teian  copper  coin  of  Agrippina  (Miomiet,  Supp.  vi.  p.  384,  No.  1935)  Dionysos  is  represented  within  a teti'astylo  temple ; and  the  typo  of  tliis 
God  recurs  constantly  on  imperial  coins  down  to  the  time  of  Valerian. 

Hirschfeld,  lac.  cil.  On  one  of  these  fragments  ho  read  t]oo  A(ov[vao]u,  on  the  other  M>;Tp[oS](upi5i;. 
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MU.  PULLAN'S  UEPOUT  ON  EXCAVATIONS  AT  TEOS. 


Urox  liearing  tlmt  tljc  Society  of  Dilettanti  liacl  granteil 
funds  for  tlie  exploration  of  the  Tcnij)lc  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  I commenced  making  prejjarations  for  depavtiire 
from  Smyrna.  Spiro,  the  dragoman  recummended  by 
Mr.  Consul  Blunt — who  had  accompanied  me  when  1 
made  the  jircliniinary  sm-vey  of  the  coast — agreed  to 
attend  me  on  this  occasion  also.  The  SmjTiia  and  Aidin 
Railway  Company  supplied  me  with  tools,  and  the  timber 
required  for  the  erection  of  a storehouse  was  ])uvchased 
in  the  town. 

The  timber  and  tackle  filled  a small  caique,  which  I 
dispatched  in  Spiro’ .s  charge  %vith  instructions  to  sail  round 
the  Cape  r>f  Karahurinm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna  to  the  Bay  of  Sighajik,  the  town  near  which  lay 
the  ruins  of  Teos.  The  caique  sailed  on  March  13,  lSfi2. 

I left  Smyrna  on  April  3,  prtjcecding  by  land  round 
the  shores  of  the  gulf;  I reached  Sighajik  on  the  following 
day.  Owing  to  contrary  winds,  the  caicpic  with  tents  had 
not  an-ived,  so  I applied  to  my  old  acquaintance  the 
j-uzbashi  for  a house.  Hero  we  remained  until  the  7th, 
when  the  boats  arrived,  and  tlie  tents  were  pitched  before 
nightfall. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Teos  stand  on  a peninsula  which 
slopc.s  gently  towards  the  S.E.  Tim  heap  of  marbles  which 
marked  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  boundary  walls  of  which  I'ould  he  dis- 
tinctly traced  almost  throughout  their  entire  circuit.  The 
site  of  the  temple  was  covered  with  hushes  and  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a cornfield. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  field  we  coinnienccd  operatibns  by  cutting 
down  the  brushwood.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  9tli. 
Then  excavations  wore  commenced  at  the  N.W.  corner, 
where  a jjortion  of  the  pavement  was  visible,  one  plinth 
being  then  in  silu.  On  carrying  a trench  parallel  to  the 
step.s,  the  pavement  of  tlie  jieristyle  was  found  in  position 
to  a distance  of  45  feet.  Tim  plinths  which  stood  on  this 
pavement  had  been  removed.  (>Sce  the  plan,  Pluto  xxii.) 

By  Api-il  14  we  had  reached  the  N.E.  angle,  where  we 
found  that  the  peristyle  and  steps  had  been  all  carried 
away.  This  being  the  most  accessible  quarter  these  stones 
had,  doubtless,  been  removed  for  building  purposes.  Sub- 
sL'cjuciitly  we  found  that  this  was  the  case  on  tho  whole  of 
the  E.  front. 

On  the  19th  the  men  were  set  to  work  on  the  S.  side  to 
cut  a trench  beyond  the  lino  of  the  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  portions  of  the  frieze  that  might  liave  fallen 
there.  >Several  slabs  were  found  representing  a Dioiiysiac 
procession,  but  executed  in  a late  and  rude  stylo  of  art. 
On  the  N.  side  some  com-ses  of  the  cella  wall  were  found 
in  silu,  and  also  a considerable  pemtion  of  the  pavenrent  of 
the  peristyle.  On  the  S.  side  on  the  contrary  tho  stc])s 
had  been  I'emoved,  and  the  lower  courses  only  remained. 
Tim  mouldings  of  the  bases  fonnd  on  this  side  were  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  on  tho  N.,  pointing  to  a rebuilding  of 
this  ])ortion  of  tho  edifice  at  a later  period. 

On  the  22nd  we  dug  pits  at  the  N.  and  IV.  sides  in  order 


to  discover  whether  the  pavement  of  the  pcriholos  was  in 
existence.  At  a deptli  of  three  feet  tho  workmen  came  to 
a layer  of  brr.iken  tiles  and  ])Ottery,  and  at  a depth  of 
oft.  6in.  to  courses  of  iliiit  which  niay  have  formed  a 
foundation  for  a hotter  sort  of  pavement.  During  the 
excavation  we  found  a corner  stone  of  the  pediment. 

About  this  time  the  governor  of  the  principal  town  in  the 
district,  8ovri  Hissar,  sent  a bokji  or  watchniau  to  see  that 
I did  not  remove  any  treasure.  The  bekji  informed  mo 
that  fourteen  years  before  a party  of  English  sailors  dug 
on  the  site  of  tlm  Temple  till  they  came  to  a gate,  beyond 
wliicb  they  crjuld  see  vessels  of  gold,  but  that  when  they 
had  reached  this  interesting  point  they  were  driven  away 
by  magical  spirits. 

By  May  10  tlm  jiavement  and  tlm  foundations  of  the 
antm  were  laid  bare,  and  by  tlm  23rd  the  eiu'tb  from  the 
interior  of  the  cella  was  all  removed,  and  it  was  found  that 
about  two-thirds  of  tlm  pavement  of  tlm  cella  remained. 
Tlm  foundation  course,  wliicli  formed  the  bod  of  the  iqiper 
jjavement,  was  visible  throughout  the  remaining  area. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  pavement  was  strewn  witli 
fragments  of  earthenware  tiles  u-ithout  any  admixture  of 
marble  mouldings.  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  roof  had  been  of  wood  covered  with  tiles.  The 
walls  of  tlm  posticum  had  been  lined  with  slabs  of  white 
marble. 

On  .June  11  an  English  brig  came  into  the  liarl>(.)ur  of 
Sighajik  to  load  with  ^•alonea.  Tliis  was  a most  unusual 
occurrence,  and  it  atfordod  an  opportunity  for  sending  to 
England  a slab  of  the  frieze  found  on  tlm  site  of  the  temple 
of  Bacchus.’ 

On  the  I2th,  after  considerable  opp<«ition  from  the 
Turkish  authorities,  I got  the  slab  on  board.  On  the  15th 
the  medjlis  or  town  council  of  Sevri  Ilissar  rode  to  our 
encampment  and  threatened  to  disembark  tlm  slab  by 
main  force.  They  also  wrote  to  the  Pasha  of  Smyrna  to 
complain.  His  reply  however  A\'as  to  the  effect  that  I had 
not  violated  tho  terms  of  tlm  firman,  and  for  the  future  I 
was  loft  unmolested. 

After  this  I set  thirty  men  to  work  at  the  E.  end  of  tho 
temple.  Here  it  was  found  that  all  the  steps  had  been 
taken  au'ay,  but  the  ])uvenient  of  tho  area  in  front  of  the 
temple  was  discovered ; it  had  been  bounded  by  a low 
wall,  or  more  probably'  by  seats,  one  of  which  was  found 
ill  silu. 

A portion  of  tlm  architrave  of  tlm  portico  was  hero 
brought  to  light,  \vith  an  inscripti<m  upon  it,  one  word  of 
which,  ATTOKPATflP,  was  distinctly  visible.  Thi.s  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that  the  temjjle  had  been  rebuilt  in 
Roman  times. 

From  tlm  24th  of  June  to  the  7th  of  July  the  men  were 
cmjiloycd  on  the  pevibolos.  At  a distance  of  43  ft.  on  tho 
S.  side  traces  of  a Roman  Doric  colonnade  wore  found, 
returning  to  the  ^V.  at  about  615  ft.  from  the  stops  of  the 
temple.  Tlm  distance  from  centre  to  centi'c  of  the 

I Sue  PI,  XXV.  This  slab  was  presentod  by  the  Sucicty  of  Dilettanti  to 
the  British  Mnseum. 
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columns  was  7 ft.  10  in.  At  the  S-W.  angle  the  voussoirs 
of  an  arch  were  found,  probably  belonging  to  a gate  in  the 
outer  wall. 

The  same  flinty  foundation  was  found  on  all  sides;  upon 
it  there  was  probably  a pavement  ranging  with  the  pro- 
jection found  beneath  the  steps  on  N.  and  S.W.  sides. 
This  projection  is  shown  on  the  plan  and  elevations, 
Plates  xxii. — xxiv. 

On  the  9tli  of  July,  the  excavations  being  cojnpleted, 
we  returned  to  Smyrna  by  land. 

liemarka  on  the  Mode  of  Conalmction  and  data  for  the 
Beatoration. 

It  is  evident  from  the  plan  that  this  Temple  was  not  that 
erected  by  Hennogenos  and  described  by  Vitruvius  as  being 
Eustyle.'^ 

“ Hujus  exemplar  (Kills  oiistyli)  Romai  nullum  liabemus,  sod  in  Asia 
Tco  licxastylon  Libcri  I’atris.  Eus  aiitem  syiiiniutrias  coiistitiiil  Hermogenes, 

cjui  ctiani  jirimus  llexastylum  I’seiuiu-ilijitcrive  mliimein  iiivenit 

i|U.iro  videlur  ncuti  niagniupie  solertiii  efTeelns  operiim  HiTUiogciies  focisse, 
reliquissecjuf  fontes,  undo  posteii  possciit  bauiiiu  discipliimrum  ratiimes." — 
Vitruvius  iii.  3. 


The  inferior  character  of  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  prove  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  There  is  a certain  degree  of 
inequality  in  the  workmanship;  for  instance,  the  contours 
of  the  mouldings  of  the  bases  on  the  N.  side  are  superior 
to  those  on  the  S.,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  a 
reconstruction. 

Some  of  the  plinths — the  steps  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides 
and  the  pavement  and  foundation  of  cella,  having  been 
found  in  position,  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  were 
ascertained  without  difficulty. 

All  the  members  of  the  order  were  recovered  as  well  as 
various  pediment  stones,^  but  the  drums  of  columns  were 
so  few  in  number  that  the  exact  height  of  tho  column  must 
be  a matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Temple  was  built  of  grey  marble,  (.>btaincd  at  a 
quarry  about  three  miles  to  the  N.W.  In  this  quarry  there 
arc  still  several  blocks  with  Roman  numerals  inscribed 
upon  them.* 

“ For  the  littAils  of  tbo  order  see  1’).  xxv. 

* Sro  Hamilton,  Asia  ^^lior,  IL  pp.  17-10. 
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PL.U-K  XXII. 

Plan  op  the  Temple  at  Teos. 

The  temple  at  Teos  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  described 
in  this  volume,  measuring  only  112  feet  by  58  feet  from 
the  angle  of  the  plinths  of  tho  outer  column,  and  conse- 
quently covering  only  6, TOG  squai'e  feet  us  compared  \vith 
the  7,816  of  the  temple  at  I'ricne,  and  the  9,813  of  tho 
Sminthium.  Tlie  arrangements  are  very  similar  to  those 
at  Pi'ieii&,  but  the  more  contracted  dimension  of  tlio  Teian 
temple  and  the  general  meanness  and  poverty-stricken 
look  which  characterize  it  contrast  very  unfavourably  with 
the  plan  of  either  of  the  other  two  temples. 

The  parts  shaded  darkly  on  tho  plan  are  those  of  which 
tiio  fomidation  remained  sufficiently  distinct  for  Mr.  Pullan 
to  ascertain  their  position  with  certainty.  The  parts 
shaded  more  lightly  ai'O  interiiohited,  Imt  enough  remained 
to  cnuhle  this  to  ho  done  without  the  risk  of  any  appreciable 
error  of  sufficient  importunce  to  be  remarked. 

Plates  XXIII.  and  XXIV. 

Pkont  and  Flask  Elevation. 

The  front  and  flank  elevations  of  the  temples  at  Teos 
show  the  same  poverty  of  appearance  that  characterises 
the  ulau.  The  order  has  no  especial  beauty  in  itself,  and 
the  pillars  are  too  widely  spaced  for  dignity  or  strength. 

Owing  to  the  sloi)C  of  tho  gi'ouud  a noble  flight  of  twelve 
stops  leads  uu  to  the  front  portico,  but  the  six  steps  on  tlic 


flank  seem  neither  to  possess  the  dignified  repose  of  the 
three  steps  at  Priene,  or  of  the  ten  which,  if  properly 
broken  up  by  perpendicular  parts,  must  have  added  so 
much  to  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Sminthium. 

PL.VTE  XXV. 

The  Order  at  Teos. 

T!ie  appearance  of  the  order  goes  fur  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  tho  temple  must  have  been  rebuilt  in 
Roman  times,  though  the  architect  must  have  still 
followed,  no  doubt,  the  traditions  of  a better  age.  The 
base,  however,  is  very  much  more  like  several  that 
occur  ill  later  times  than  the  elegant  even  if  some- 
what nnconstructive  form  which  prevailed  In  the  great 
Grecian  age,  and  the  capital  is  characterised  by  the 
luu-d  horizontal  line  between  tlic  volutes  of  tho  Roman 
capital,  instead  of  the  elegant  downwai'd  cui'vo  which  is 
universally  found  in  the  Greek  capitals.  Tho  upper 
inoiddiug  of  tho  architrave  is  more  richly  ornamented  than 
is  usually  the  case,  hut  in  this  instanco  seems  dispro- 
portioned  to  either  the  poverty  of  the  capita!  below  or  to 
that  of  tlio  cornice  above  it ; while  tbo  echinus,  though 
its  font!  i,s  copied  from  a good  age,  betrays  an  unskilful 
hand  in  its  execution. 

Tlio  smaller  order  seems  to  belong  to  a slightly  better 
and  earlier  age,  but  tbo  fragments  of  it  are  too  slight  to 
admit  of  any  satisfactory  appreciation  of  its  characteristics. 

J.  F. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Sjjratt,  when  conducting  the  Admiralty  Survey  on 
the  coast  of  the  Ti’oad,  discovered  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Smintbeus,  which  Strabo  describes  as 
situated  in  the  Hamaxitia,  a district  forming  a triangle  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Troad,  of  which  the 
base  is  the  course  of  the  river  Tuzhi-  (probably  the  ancient  Satiiioeis),  and  the  apex  Cape  Baba,  the  ancient 
Lectum.  The  Hamaxitia  was  the  district  of  Hamuxitos,  one  of  the  old  towns  of  this  part  of  the  Troad  which 
contributed  to  people  the  new  city  founded  by  Antigonos  about  the  j'air  310  u.c.,  and  augmented  by  Lysimachos, 
who  changed  its  name  fi-om  Aiitigoiieia  to  Alexaudreia. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  are  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  twelve  geogmphical  miles 
in  direct  (hstaiice  to  the  south  of  the  ruins  of  Alexaudreia,  and  four  geographical  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Lectum.  “They  are  adjacent,”  writes  Admiral  Spratt,  “to  a Turkisli  village  named  Kidagli,  standing  on 
a low  ridge,  which  falls  gradually  to  the  plain  and  river  of  Tuzla.'  Several  fragments  of  mai'ble  scattered  about 
the  village  induced  me  to  inquire  for  the  place  from  which  they  Avere  brought : there  was  much  reluctance  to 
satisfy  me,  some  directing  me  to  the  plain  of  Tiizla  and ' elsewhere,  but  the  offer  of  a few  piastres  at  length 
induced  a Turk  to  point  to  a small  plateau,  which  connects  the  village  ridge  with  another  ruiiuing  parallel  to 
it,  and  uot  more  than  ten  minutes’  walk  below  whei’c  I stood.  Here  I came  suddenly  upon  the  remains  of  a 
large  temple,  consisting  chiefly  of  columns  lying  in  aU  directions  within  two  or  three  small  gardens,  or  on  the 
road  side,  or  in  the  stone  enclosures.  Some  of  the  columns  in  the  gardens  appeared  to  he  staudiug  in  situ,  but 
no  more  than  a few  feet  of  them  appeared  above  ground ; there  were  also  some  massive  foundations  of  the 
temirle  near  them.  Not  less  tlian  forty  fragments  or  portions  of  the  columns  lay  upon  the  site  or  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  fluted,  of  wMte  marble,  and  apparently  Ionic,  though  not  a single  portiou  of  any  capital 
was  to  bo  found.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  shaft  was  four  feet  immecliately  above  the  base.  Two  sjDriugs  of  excellent 
water  rise  on  the  plateau  near  the  site  of  the  temple,  one  of  which  issues  fi'om  a small  cavern.  Adjoining  the 
temple  are  soiue  ruins  of  a large  building  of  Roman  times,  with  walls  formed  in  part  of  horizontal  courses  of 
brick.  Further  on  is  an  isolated  buttress,  belonging  to  another  large  building.  These  two  ruins  are  nearly 
twenty  feet  high.  There  are  some  indications  also  of  a church  and  small  town  scattered  over  the  j)lateau,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  town  walls.  The  situation  is  in  a hollow  between  two  ridges.  Upon  the  western 
ridge  there  is  a road  to  the  sea-coast,  which  it  meets  three  or  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Baba,  U2>on 
this  road  are  five  or  six  sarcophagi,  lying  on  their  sides  or  half-buried  in  the  soil : they  are  formed  of  a dark 
volcanic  rock,  a species  of  trachyte,  similar  to  that  of  Assos,  among  the  ruins  of  which  ancient  city  we  find 
it  used  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  shore  where  the  road  terminates  are  several  fragments  of  the  temple, 
which  have  no  doubt  been  brought  thus  far  for  the  jjurpose  of  embarkation,  and  to  be  used  in  some  modern 
building.  On  the  toe  of  the  ridge  of  Kulagli,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Tuzla,  I found  a circular  pedestal 
of  white  marble,  sculptured  vlth  festoons  of  flowers  between  bulls’  heads,  the  whole  originally  well  executed; 
it  was  probably  brought  here  from  Kulagli,  as  there  is  no  other  ancient  fragment  within  a mile  of  it.”® 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  temjjle  stood  about  halfway  on  the  road  that  St.  Paul  travelled  when  he  left  his 
shijj  at  Alexandria  Troas  and  went  afoot  to  Assos,  where  he  rejoined  it  and  his  companions. 

' This  plain  is  tho  Halesinm  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  a word  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Turkish  Tuzla,  and  so  named  from  some  copious  hot 
salt-sourecs,  deseinbed  by  Strabo  as  to  '^payaaaiov  aXoiT-qyiov  aiiropuiTov,  rots  ’Enja-fot?  ■rrijyi/vp.ei>ov  tt/jo?  'A/ui^iru.  Tragasa  stood  jirobably  at 
the  modern  Tuzla : a little  below  Uiis  village  aro  shallow  j)onds  into  wliieb  tho  water  of  the  souruca  is  coUeotod,  and  evaporated  by  the  summer  heat 
and  Etesian  nortlierly  wind. — See  Hunt  in  Memoirs,  i.  p.  132. 

Tnvisaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literuture,  vol.  v.  now  sories,  pp.  236-242. 
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The  worship  of  Apollo  under  the  title  Smiiitheus,  by  which  Cliryses  iippeuls  to  him  ("  lliai.V  i.  39),  was 
very  general  about  this  region.'  The  name  was  associated  with  a barbarian  or  [n-ovincial  name  for  mouse  (cr/iCs, 
He.syehius),  and  conneeted,  as  usual,  with  various  mythical  stories;  and  Apollo  Siuintheus  as  queller  of  a plague 
of  mice,  or  the  sender  of  mice  who  gnawed  bowstrings  and  shield-straps,  is  shown  on  eoin.s  with  a mouse  in  his 
hand ; and  a statue  of  the  god  by  yeopas  in  this  very  temjile — mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Eustathius — had  a 
mouse  below  its  foot.® 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  temple  jwove  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle  here,  of  which  the  sibyl 
Herophile  is  said  to  have  been  the  priestess;  ' and  an  inscription,  of  which  Mr.  Pullan  sent  homo  a rubbing, 
records  a dedication  to  Apollo  under  the  local  title,  together  with  Artemis  and  Latona. 

This  inscription  runs  thus: — "Under  the  sacred  presidentship  of  Babbus  son  of  Pammenes  from  the 
revenue  of  the  moneys  consecrated  by  Lochus  sou  of  Kallimodes,  to  Apollo  Xmitheus,  Artemis,  and  Latona.’’ 
The  orthogi-aphy  Xsiiitheus,  instead  of  Siuintheus,  is  a local  peculiarity  which  occurs  also  on  the  coins  of 
Alexandriji  Trnas.^ 

I'hc  Sminthium  was  of  l.iettcr  material  and  larger  scale,  as  well  as  finer  in  architectural  stylo,  than  the 
temple  excavated  by  the  Society  at  Teos  and  described  in  the  preceding  chajiter.  Both  are  Ionic,  but  the 
Sminthium  has  eight  columns  in  front,  instead  of  six.  and  they  are  of  much  larger  dimensions ; like  the  Teiau 
temple,  however,  it  ajipears  to  have  been  commenced  and  carried  to  a ceidain  point  with  more  elaborate  skill 
and  fuller  resource.s  than  wore  available  to  the  end,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  mouldings  was  not  in  every 
part  of  uniform  execllenco.  What  remained  of  the  damaged  sculpture  of  the  frieze  showed  little  trace  of 
excellence  of  any  kind.  The  date  of  the  best  parts  of  the  structure  probably  falls  within  the  century  preceding 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  first  feeling  on  turning  over  the  show  of  results  in  the  transmitted  drawings  might  well  be  akin  to 
something  like  dismay.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  structure  was,  as  anticipated,  a dilapidated  ruin, — the  heai) 
that  was  exj)ected  to  contain  the  architectural  members  proved  to  consist  chiefly  of  a massive  and  denuded 
basement,  and  the  very  ruins  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

It  happened  that  the  commencement  of  the  excavation  was  more  fruitful  than  anv  otlier  portion,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a road  at  the  part  first  disturbed,  which  had  covered  U]>  permaneiitlv.  and  so  preserved,  many 
important  stones.  But  for  this  encouragement  at  the  beginning,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pnllan  would  have  soon 
desisted,  and  transferred  his  operations,  as  was  arranged  should  be  done  in  such  case,  to  another  site.  All 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages  notwithstsuiding,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  was  led  on  to  search  the  entire  site 
thoroughly. 

'When  surface  soil  and  gjirdens  were  cleared  awa}'.  the  massive  j>lattbrm  foundation  of  the  temple  was 
laid  bare  to  the  extent  of  some  100  feet  by  160  in  length,  and  found  to  consist  of  a compact  base  and  core 
ot  large  blocks  of  limestone  and  ragstone  cramped  together  and  run  with  lead  ; but  all  was  so  utterly  denuded 
of  marble  casing  and  proper  sujKTstructure  that  only  a single  stone  of  one  lower  course  of  a wall  was  in  i^ositioii  , 
and  only  a few  feet  of  three  actual  marble  steps  at  one  spot  were  undisturbed,  out  of  a range  of  ten  steps  that 
originally  ran  all  round  the  building.  (See  Plan,  Plate  xxvi.) 

Nevertheless,  there  appears,  after  careful  comjnirison  of  the  drawings,  good  ground  for  confidence  that 
fi'om  the  lines  given  by  these  stones  and  in  the  foundation,  us  well  as  from  the  beds  of  the  stones  above  them 
and  their  heights,  both  ground  plan  and  profile  of  steps  atid  stylobate  have  been  sati.stactorily  recovered. 

Again,  the  details  of  the  foundations  exhibit  the  directions  and  divisions  of  the  cella  walls,  and  demonstrate 
for  the  most  part  certainly  the  number  and  places  of  the  columns  upon  the  pavement  above  it,  although  the 
actual  slabs  on  which  they  were  placed  have  disappeared.  The  accuracy  of  the  spacing  of  the  columns  as 
shown  in  Plate  xxvi.  thus  deduced  was  open  to  verification  by  comparison  with  the  one  or  two  architrave 
stones  which  were  fortunately  found  complete ; no  more  than  one  or  two  were  found,  but  even  that  number 
if  they  arc  ])erfect  are  as  conclusive  as  they  are  welcome. 

In  like  manner,  only  one  or  two  capitals  and  bases  of  columns  remained  to  represent  the  forty  repetitions 
of  these  parts  that  compo.sed  the  original  peristyle. 

By  a singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  all  the  drums  belonging  to  one  column  except  the  uppermost  were 
found ; and  as  the  lower  diameter  of  the  missing  drum  is  given  by  the  upj)cr  diameter  of  the  drum  on  which  it 
rested,  and  its  upper  diameter  is  given  by  the  circle  of  the  capital  it  sustained  or  the  soffit  of  the  architrave. 


> Pnusaiiias,  x.  12,  s.  3,  p.  827.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604;  Urlielis,  Skopas,  pp.  109-13. 

s Herophili'  pro])Iiesiecl  also  at  Samos,  Claros,  Doles,  aiul  lU  Doiplii,  wberc  Piiusiuiiiis  was  alio;vii  tlio  rock  wjiicli  slio  stood  upon. 

* The  worsbi))  of  Apollo  Smiutlieus  may  be  traced  at  Triiedos,  H.amaxitos  in  ^Eolis,  in  Rhmle.s,  Crete,  Sicilv,  and  Tenca  near  Corlnlb. 
Urllclis,  Skopas,  p.  109.  Do  Witte  in  Rn-w  NumUmatiiiue,  N..S.  iii.  Parts,  1S5S. 
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these  elements,  with  the  eontiiiueil  line  of  diminutiun,  must  give  the  height  of  the  column  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  error. 

The  dimensions  and  ])rofilcs  of  the  members  of  the  entablature  and  pediment  ai-e  fully  recovered,  and  thus 
the  order  and  elevation  may  be  cojisidered  as  complete,  as  shown  in  Plates  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

Some  proportions  of  the  smaller  columns  witliin  the  peristyle  seem  recoverable;  and  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty, at  least  on  plan,  regarding  the  proportions  of  the  pronaos,  naos,  and  opisthodomos. 

The  temple,  in  technical  language,  is  Ionic  Octastyle,  -with  fourteen  columns  only  on  flauk  ; fifteen  or  even 
sixteen  would  he  more  in  accordance  with  ordinary  practice  and  the  formula  of  Vitnivius,  but  every  new 
discovery  of  good  Greek  work  proves  how  indepoiident  the  art  was  of  inflexible  rules.  Tlie  spacing  of  the 
columns  is  pycnostyle,  or  one  and  a half  diameters  apart,  which,  according  to  Vitnivius,  is  the  closest  order 
that  was  admissible  in  good  architecture,  and  so  probably  it  was  in  Roman  orders,  but  in  Grecian  Doric  one 
diameter  is  not  unusual,  and  even  iu  the  Parthenou  1'38  is  the  spacing  employed.  Strictly  sjieaking  the  pillars 
at  the  Smiiithiuni  are  1‘523,  or  a little  more  than  one  and  a half  diameter  apart,  but  arc  even  then  iu  cm'iuus 
contrast  witli  those  of  the  temple  at  Teos.  These  latter  are  of  the  tliastyle  order,  or  the  widest  that  Vitruvius 
admits  of,  being  a little  more  than  three  diameters  a])urt  (3T66).  It  is  an  arrangement,  however,  of  which  he 
disapproA'cs  in  conscipiencc  of  the  liability  of  the  epistylia  to  crack  and  break  when  the  siipjiorts  arc  so  dis- 
tant.^ In  practice  the  olycction  did  not  apply,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  pillars  of  the  Siniiithhun  being  only 
9'768  feet  apart  fi-om  centre  to  centre,  those  of  the  temple  at  Teos,  10'7 ; the  excess  being  less  than  one  foot 
and  the  eiiistylium  being  still  considerably  under  the  length  employed  in  other  temples.  It  is  just  one 
of  tliosc  many  iiistaiices,  alluded  to  in  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  Greek  architects  showed  such  a perfect 
appreciation  of  what  was  most  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  When  first  introduced — and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Smiutliium  was  an  early  example — every  one  must  have  telt  the  extreme  mcagreness 
of  the  pseudo-di])teral  arrangement,  as  com])urod  with  the  double  range  of  eolmnns  of  the  true  dipteral  form. 
Tliey  coiisoqueiitly  crowded  their  pillars  as  closely  together  as  the  rules  of  the  art  admitted  of  to  remedy  the 
defect.  At  Teos,  on  the  contrary,  tliough  the  temple  was  smaller,  the  single  range  of  columns  was  so  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  cella  that  they  gave  it  all  the  support  required,  and  the  widest  possible  spacing  could 
introduce  no  apparent  weakness. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  the  Sminthium  is  that  it  furnishes  a rare  and  also  a peculiar  example  of  the 
jiseudo-dipteval  aiTangcmcnt.  This,  as  defined  by  arcliitectural  vTiters,  consists  iu  omitting  the  inner  row  of 
columns  both  in  the  fronts  and  flanks  of  the  temple,  retaining  only  those  of  the  pronaos  and  posticum, 
by  which  means  gi-eat  additional  spaciousness  is  g^^ined  to  the  ambulatory.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed, 
us  Vitruvius  suggests,  that  this  was  a mere  economical  scheme  for  muldiig  one  row  of  columns  do  duty 
tor  tw(j.  Huch  a trick  would  have  been  the  idlest  of  failures  ; the  omission,  manifest  tfom  every  point 
of  view  that  a Greek  would  have  considered,  must  have  been  a difference  counted  on  and  calculated  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  fronts.  It  may,  however,  have  been,  as  suggested  above  (p.  7),  that  it  was  designed  to  allow  the 
paintings,  with  which  there  is  every  reason  to  belie\’e  the  cella  walls  were  adorned,  to  be  seen  with  greater 
facility,  or  to  allow  larger  and  more  consecutive  pictures  being  used  for  that  purpose  than  were  introduced  iu 
earlier  times.  From  certain  details  in  the  foundations  it  might  be  presumed,  though  not  with  cei-tainty,  that 
in  this  temple  an  inner  range  of  columns  existed  on  the  fronts ; this  however  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  justify 
their  insertion  oii  the  plau. 

Vitruvius  describes  this  form  of  temple,  and  refers  to  two  examples  of  it, — one  at  Magnesia,  by  the  in^•elltl)r, 
Hermogcncs  of  Alabanda,  the  architect  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  erection  of  a temple  at  Teos.  This,  a.s  mentioned 
antu  (p.  16),  was  measured  by  M.  Texier  in  1842,  and  the  drawings  arc  now  iu  course  of  jrablication  by  5DI.  Rayet 
and  Thomas  in  their  work  on  Milet  et  le  Go/fe  Latmique.  Vitruvius  then  refers  to  another  temple,  but  iu  terms 
that  are  not  so  much  enigmatical  as  corrupt,  and  more  likely  to  conceal  a reference  to  tlie  edifice  we  are 
discussing  than  to  any  other.  The  text  has  been  variously  tampered  witli.  but  the  original  reading.  “Hides 
Apollinis  mncslc,”  is  meaningless,  ami  mneste  is  at  least  as  much  like  Sminthei  as  a Mmesthe  fachi.  into  whidi 
it  has  been  tniusformcd  by  editors.  (See  Selmeidcr's  note.)  ‘ 

A detailed  exauunatiou  of  the  design,  so  far  a.s  tlie  materials  admit  of  this  being  done,  has  made  it  evident 
that  the  architect  of  the  Hmiuthium  was  master  to  s<iiue  extent  of  the  .same  theory  of  pruportionul  design  wliieli 
has  been  developed  iu  detail  at  Athens,  Basste,  ami  elsewhere,  though  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  Mr.  Pullau 

' Vitruvius,  iii.  2 and  3. 

- “ Pseudodi))tci'os  uutein  sin  L'ulluantur  ut  in  t'route  ot  postico  sint  uohimuiE  octnua',  iu  liitoribus  cum  niigularlbus  i|u!mlciia;,  siut  nutnm 
parictos  ceil.-v  cuntrn  i|uatornna  ccplumnas  lucdianas  iu  I'ruuto  et  pusticn.  lU  duuvuiu  intcvcolunmiorum  ot  itna;  ernssitudinis  cnlunum;  apiitium  crit 
n pavictibus  circa  ad  extremes  ordiiics  culiimn.mim.  Hujus  oxciuplar  Kuiiue  iioii  cst,  acd  Magnesia.'  Diana  Hcnmigcnis  Alabimdi  et  Apollinis  a 
Mcnestbe  f'net.a.” — Vitnivius,  iii.  2. 
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found  tlio  remains  was  such  -that  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  rely  much  on  any  inductiuu  tliat  might  be  based 
oil  this  example  if  it  stood  alone. 

Strabo,  from  whom  we  gather  nearly  all  wo  know  regarding  this  temple,  informs  us,  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
stiitue  of  Apollo  there  was  tlic  figure  of  a mouse,  and  that  both  the  statue  and  the  mouse  were  works  of  Scopes 
of  Paros.  SkoVo,  S’eVriv  tpyo-  tov  nation.' 

On  the  extant  silver  tetradraclims,  however,  of  Alexandria  Troas,  which  bear  ihites  from  137  to  235  of  an 
era  whieli  may  have  commenced  at  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  by  Lj’simaehus,  u.c.  300,  no  mouse  is  figured, 
though  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  imago  of  Apollo  on  those  coins,  that  it 
is  an  imitation  of  the  statue  by  Scopes.  The  figure  is  shown  in  jirofile,  clothed  in  long  transparent  di’upcr}', 
having  a ipiiver  at  the  slioulder,  a patera  in  the  right  hand,  and  a bow  and  arrow  in  the  left.  On  some  cojipcr 
coins  of  Alexandria  and  of  Hamaxito.s  of  later  date,  the  same  figure  is  seen,  witli  the  mouse  at  its  feet.'  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  Strabo  had  not  himself  seen  tlie  Sminthium,  for  he  describes  the  temple  as  in  Chrysa 
{iv  TJ7  X/3U(T77),  and  adds  that  Chrysa  was  situated  on  a rocky  height  near  the  sea,  a description  wiiicb  can  answer 
onl}’  to  the  lieight  M’liicli  rises  above  Tuzla  to  the  nortli,  and  which  is  separated  fi’om  the  Sminthium  by  the  river 
Tiizla  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plain  Halcsium. 

* SLralio,  xiii.  p.  604. 

■ Mioniicf,  Sujipl.  V.  p 509-10,  No8.  70,  81.  Sue  also  Urliclis,  Skopas,  pp.  111-113,  who  thinks  th.it  the  figure  ol'  Apollo  on  these  coins 
represents  an  archaic  xomon  of  the  God  and  not  tlie  statue  made  by  Scopas. 
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ON  THE 


EXCAVATION  OE  THE  TEMPLE  OE  APOLLO  SMINTHEUS. 


Ill  jiursuance  of  luy  agreement  to  excavate  the  site  of 
tlie  Temple  of  Apollo  .SmintlicuH  and  supply  measiu'cd 
sketches  of  tlie  remains,  1 left  .Smyi'iia  for  the  Troad  oii 
August  5,  186(1,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  firman 
to  the  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  for  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Spiro,  the  Greek  pilot  who  was  with  me  at  Teo.s,  accom- 
panied me  as  travelling  servant.  We  landed  at  the  island 
of  Tenedos  on  the  morning  of  the  6tli.  Here  I learnt 
from  the  I'olonel  in  command  of  tlie  castle  that  the  Pasiia 
was  tiien  at  Inch,  a town  about  three  hours’  ride  from  tlie 
hinding-plaec  on  the  opposite  coast.  We  accordingly  crossed 
tlie  strait  at  once,  and  I rode  on  to  Iiieli,  where  Ifound  the 
i’aslia  on  the  point  of  leaving,  lie  read  the  firman,  express- 
ing Ids  willingness  to  afford  inccvery  assistance  in  his  jiower, 
and  promised  to  .send  me  a letter  of  authority  {bnyuruldi) 
if  I would  write  him  word  when  I intended  to  commence 
operations.  I returned  to  the  seashore  the  same  evouing, 
and  at  daybreak  on  7th  we  left  in  a caique  for  the  Kulakli 
Scala,  which  was  about  three  hours’  sail  to  the  south.  Wo 
reached  it  in  time  to  get  to  the  village,  and  pitch  our 
tent  the  same  day.  I found  the  supjKiscd  site  ci  the 
Temple  in  much  the  same  state  I left  it  four  years  before, 
except  that  there  was  more  vegetation  in  the  garden.s 
than  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  whicli  was  late  in 
autumn. 

The  wall  which  I then  took  to  he  part  of  the  propyliea 
was  still  standing,  but  the  slab  of  frieze  w'hich  was  near  it 
had  been  broken  np.  This  wall  stands  in  the  lowest  part 
of  a valley  about  half  a mile  wide  and  two  miles  long, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south,  opening  into  the  plain  c>f 
Tuzlu  at  its  northern  extremity.  (.)ii  the  other  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  bigli  hills,  for  the  most  part  barren.  Tin- 
village  of  Kulakli  is  Iniilt  on  the  site  and  summit  of  the 
liill  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  and  from  tlie  foot 
of  tins  hill  the  ground  slopes  gently  towards  the  centre 
of  the  valley.  This  slope  is  entirely  occupied  by  snnill 
gardens  full  of  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  irrigation.  In 
imiiiy  of  these  gardens,  and  in  the  ■walls  which  enclosed 
them,  I had  remarked  fragments  of  white  inarblo,  which 
ajipcarcd  to  have  belonged  to  the  "I’oinple,  but  there  was 
no  mound  of  ruin,  as  at  Teos,  to  indicate  the  exact  site, 
In  order  to  ascertain  where  the  temple  stood,  I at  first  exa- 
mined the  iH'ighhuurhood  of  the  mas.s  of  wall ; hut,  finding 
no  evidence  that  a large  building  had  stood  near  it,  I pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  village,  and  examined  the 
gardens  and  a road  whicli  intersected  them.  In  one  pai't 
of  this  road  I perceived  the  edge  of  a squai'ed  stone,  like  a 
step,  protrading  above  the  general  surface ; and  as,  in  the 


garden  adjoining,  there  were  several  drums  of  columns  and 
other  stones  lying  about,  I concluded  that  this  must  ho  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  and  that  the  he.st  plan  would  he  to 
secure  this  garden  for  the  commencement  of  future  ope- 
rations. An  agreement  in  writing  was  concluded  -with  the 
<jwner,  and  I paid  down  part  of  the  price  as  eaniest-money. 
Onr  busincs.s  being  concluded,  wo  left  on  the  9th  for  Cape 
Balm,  where  there  was  a castle  commanded  by  a captain 
to  whom  I had  a letter,  and  who  afforded  me  much  assist- 
ance in  future  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kulakli. 
We  left  our  tent  in  his  charge,  and  embarked  in  a caique 
fur  Smyrna,  which  we  reached  in  two  days. 

During  the  next  fortnight  I made  preparations  for  re- 
turning to  Kulakli.  Tlirough  the  kindness  of  the  con- 
tractor for  the  Sin}’rna  and  Aidin  Railway,  Mr.  Crainptoii, 
I obtained  the  loan  of  wheelbarrows,  blocks,  jiicks,  and 
other  implements  required  for  the  work : and  on  August  24 
I started  for  Tenedos,  taking  with  me  Sjiiro  and  a Turkish 
carpenter.  We  landed  the  next  morning,  hut  -were  de- 
tained on  the  island  f<n-  five  days  by  rough  ivcather. 
During  our  stay  we  were  the  guests  of  M.  Tolmides,  ivlio 
was  formerly  British  consular  agent  there,  and  who  during 
our  stay  on  the  mainland  was  so  kind  as  to  afford  ns  oppor- 
tunities of  communicating  with  Sni\-rna  by  moans  of  the 
Austrian  Idoyd’s  boats.  Previous  to  leaving  Snij-nia  I hud 
wiittcn  to  the  Pasha  of  the  Dardanelles  requesting  liim 
to  forward  the  bnyuruldi  to  Kulakli  as  he  had  promised. 
On  August  80th  we  chartered  a caique  to  take  tlie  working 
implements  to  the  scahi  at  Kulakli,  and  by  the  oveniug  of 
the  same  day  wo  pitched  our  tents  temporarily  in  a garden 
adjoining  that  which  I liad  agreed  to  purcha.so.  As  no 
message  had  been  received  from  the  Pasha,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  limit  our  operations  to  cutting  down  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  pulling  down  walls,  and  perfecting  our  encamp- 
ment. As  up  to  the  7th  of  September  there  was  no  answer 
to  my  application  to  the  Pasha,  I sent  a message  to  the 
sub-governor  of  the  district,  who  resided  at  Aivadsjik, — a 
jilace  nine  hours’  ride  from  our  encampment, — to  inform 
him  of  tlie  state  of  the  case,  and  to  requc-st  permission  to 
dig,  without  which  I should  have  met  with  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants.  In  answer  to  my  application  he  came 
himself,  bnnging  a letter  fi'om  tlie  clerk  at  the  British 
vice-consulatc  at  the  Dardanelles,  of  ■which  the  follo^wing  is 
a copy:— 

“Dardanelles,  Sept.  5,  I860. 

“ Gentt-emen, 

“ It  has  been  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities 
here  that  some  gentlemen  arc  trying  to  excavate  in  the 
district  of  Aivadshik  and  as  this  requires  a permission  or 
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firman  you  ai'e  requested  to  show  if  you  ai'e  provided  with 

“ I have  the  honour  to  boj  gentlemen, 

“ Youi's  respectfully, 

“ Emile  Ghech, 

“ In  Consul’s  absence.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I sent  off  a messenger  to 
the  Dardanelles,  which  is  two  days’  journey  from  Kulakli, 
with  a letter  to  Mr.  Wrench,  the  Vice-Consul,  who  I heai’d 
liud  returned  from  Constantinople,  begging  him  to  speak 
to  the  Pasha  and  remind  liim  of  liis  promise.  In  four 
days’  time  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wrench,  stating 
that  he  had  at  once  obtained  and  forwarded  the  Iniyrnldi 
containing  permission  to  dig.  No  fm-ther  ob.stacle  lieing 
]jreseutcd,  I began  work  tm  September  13th  by  re- 
mo'\'ing  the  soil  which  covered  the  stone  step  in  the  road, 
and  ill  the  course  of  a few  hours  1 had  the  satisfaction  of 
tinding  that  it  formed  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Temple. 
The  next  object  was  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  the 
platform  ran,  and  where  it  terminated.  In  order  to  do 
this,  wo  earned  one  trench  along  the  road,  and  another  at 
right  angles  to  it  through  the  garden  marked  as  that  of 
Pciram  on  the  Plan.'  By  the  former  were  laid  bare  several 
steps,  and  beyond  these  we  came  upon  a corner-stone  of  the 
pediment,  showing  that  in  all  probability  we  were  near  the 
angle  of  the  building.  By  the  latter  trench,  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  steps,  and  ran  the  whole  length  of  tlie 
garden,  we  discovered  a series  of  slabs  of  ragstone  laid 
alternately  with  masses  of  limestone  at  regular  intervals, 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple. 
An  arcliitrave  stone  was  dug  up  in  the  road,  and  its  length 
was  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  dimensions  taken 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  slabs  of  rag,  showing  that  in 
all  probability  the  columns  stood  upon  these  slabs.  Thus 
it  was  evident  that  we  had  hit  upon  the  true  site  of  the 
Temple;  but  as  the  line  of  the  steps  ran  duo  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  contrary  to  the  usual  orientation,  I was  for  some 
time  doubtful  whether  we  were  working  on  the  front  or 
sides  of  tlie  Temple.  In  a week’s  time,  however,  we  had 
cleared  all  the  foundations  of  the  columns  in  the  road  and 
garden.  These  were  too  numerous  to  have  belonged  to 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  Temple.  Therefore  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  we  were  digging  on  the  south-east 
side. 

Having  thus  ascertained  wliat  we  were  about,  I deter- 
iniued  to  excavate  thoroughly  Beiram’s  garden  and  the 
roadway  to  a distance  of  thirty  feet  fi-om  the  edge  of 
the  steps,  beyond  which  distance  we  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  find  stones,  and  to  a depth  eipiivalent  to  the  depth 
of  the  pavement  of  the  temenos  below  the  general  level  of 
the  ground.  This  excavation  occupied  me  until  the  29th 
September.  It  was  found  that  the  steps  liad  been  removed, 
and  that  their  foundations  alone  remained.  But  several 
interesting  stones  were  found, — amongst  them  the  corner- 
stone of  the  pediment,  with  a eymatium  moulding  and 
lioncysucklc  ornament  upon  it ; outer  and  inner  architrave 
stones — these  being  in  the  road,  and  in  a better  state  of 
preservation  tliau  those  in  the  gardens,  which  liad  suffered 
from  lying  in  soil  constantly  wet  by  inigation ; tlneo  slabs 
of  frieze  in  good  style,  but  too  much  broken  to  be  worth 
removal ; a large  stone,  apparently  a capital  of  one  of  the 
antffi ; di'ums  of  columns,  and  several  wall-stones. 

Thus  far  I had  learnt  little  about  the  jjlau  of  the 
Temple ; so,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  traces  existed  of  it, 
I purchased  the  garden  belonging  to  Kara  Achmet,  and 
a plot  of  Vakoof  ground  belonging  to  the  mosque ; and, 
as  the  soil  was  not  deep  here,  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  bare  the  foundations  of  all 
the  main  walls  of  the  Temple,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  disapjiointing  to  find  none  of  the  upper  courses  in 
‘ This  plnn  being  of  no  geneml  interest  has  not  been  engraved. 
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position.  The  foundations  were  found  to  consist  of  large 
blocks  of  limestone  laid  transversely  to  the  length  of  the 
building,  and  securely  cramped  to  one  another.  The 
spaces  between  them  were  filled  with  small  round  stones, 
affording  a foundation  for  the  pavement  of  the  Tcnqilc. 
At  right  angles  to  the  main  walls,  other  walls,  2 feet  7 
inches  thick,  extended  to  the  mass  forming  the  substruc- 
tm-c  of  the  peristyle ; the  centres  of  these  walls  coincided 
with  those  of  the  slabs  of  ragstone  upon  which  the  columns 
stood.  There  were  no  pieces  of  marble  that  afforded  any 
satisfactory  dimen.sion  found  in  Kara  Aclimet’.s  garden. 

In  the  Vakoof  jilot  we  came  upon  slabs  of  rag  and  foun- 
dations of  steps  of  the  N.W.  side ; but  as  the  ground  fell 
away  rapidly,  whatever  stones  liad  fallen  there  had  been 
removed  probuhl}-  for  building  purposes,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  a piece  of  the  frieze  and  some  large  blocks  of  rag. 

Having  ascertained  the  width  of  the  Temple  and  its 
general  plan,  my  next  object  was  to  obtain  its  length,  and 
to  see  if  any  steps  existed  at  the  ends,  though  they  did  not 
at  the  sides  of  the  building.  For  this  purpose  I obtained 
permission  to  dig  in  two  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  marked  as  Hussein’s  and  Mollali  Ilassau’s  in  the 
jilaii  above  referred  to,  and  on  October  9th  I sent  a party 
to  work  there.  The  three  lowest  eoui-scs  of  marble  steps 
were  found  in  aitu  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  but  towards 
the  W.  the  foundations  of  the  step.s  had  been  removed,  and 
the  two  lowest  courses  of  limestone  forming  the  general 
platform  ujjon  which  the  Temple  stood  were  exposed  to 
view.  In  Hussein’s  garden  tlie  excavations  were  carried 
to  a di.stance  of  thirty  feet  beyond  tlie  line  of  the  steps. 
The  results  were : Stones  of  the  corona  of  cornice,  a smaller 
cornice,  and  a stone  of  the  hicunaiia,  besides  drums  of 
columns  and  wall-stones.  The  cxjiloration  of  this  gai-den 
was  completed  by  October  17. 

In  order  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Temple  we  next 
dug  up  the  gardens  marked  as  Karis  and  Mollah  Mustajiha 
in  the  plan.  In  the  former  the  }tield  was  excellent,  con- 
sisting of  a capital,  pieces  of  architrave,  a slab  of  frieze,  and 
several  pediment  stones;  in  tlie  latter,  where  there  was  not 
any  deptli  of  soil,  an  entire  arcliitrave  stone  and  a few  other 
stones  of  little  importance  were  found.  At  this  time  I had 
two  parties  working,  one  here  and  the  other  in  iMollah  Has- 
saii’s  garden.  By  the  end  of  October,  these  diggings  being 
exhausted,  we  attacked  the  three  gardens  which  covered 
the  N.E.  end  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  arrangement  at  this  end  corresponded  with  that 
at  the  S.W.  In  Achmet  Chiaousli’s  plot  we  found  the  steps 
and  some  remains  of  the  slabs  of  rag,  besides  several  wall- 
stones,  one  base,  and  other  stones.  In  Ibrahim’s  garden 
we  uncovered  the  foundations  of  the  N.E.  portico  ; and  in 
Kara  Mustujiha’s  the  line  of  the  lower  ])latform  was  traced, 
so  that  I was  enabled  to  obtain  its  exact  length.  Here 
was  found  a corner-stone  of  the  pediment,  and  one  or  two 
construction  stones ; but  the  soil  was  shallow,  and  what- 
ever atones  had  fallen  here  had  probably  been  removed. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  Temple,  and  car- 
ried the  excavations  to  a distance  of  between  25  and  30 
feet  on  every  side, — except  in  one  part  of  Mollah  Musta- 
pha’s  garden,  where  even  the  foundations  were  broken 
away, — and  having  thus  obtained  all  the  information  that 
was  to  he  gained  about  the  Temple,  on  November  12th  I 
commenced  filling  in  those  gardens,  which  I had  an-anged  to 
leave  level,  and  to  build  fence-walls.  By  November  22nd, 
all  being  completed,  we  left  for  Cape  Baba  and  Mytilene; 
and,  being  detained  at  these  places  on  account  of  quarantine 
at  Smyrna,  we  did  not  reach  that  place  until  Deccmbci-  13th. 

Remarks  on  the  Style  and  Workmanship  of  the  Temple, 
and  on  the  Materials  and  Mode  of  its  Construction. 

From  the  bold  cliaractor  of  the  mouldings  and  general 
finish  of  the  work  it  is  evident  that  the  Temple  was 
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(.‘rcctcd  during  a period  of  good  but  not  of  the  finest  ai’t, — 
I should  be  inclined  to  place  it  bct-ween  the  dates  of  the 
tenijjle  of  Athene  at  Priene  and  that  of  Artemis  at 
Magnesia.  The  ovolo  is  long  and  pointed,  and  the  mould- 
ings generally  are  elliptical ; the  joints  also  are  very 
neatly  and  smoothly  worked.  There  is  a certain  difference 
observable  between  the  worlonanshij)  of  the  capitals  and 
between  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze,  showing  that  all  were 
not  executed  by  the  same  hand;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
style  is  of  superifir  character,  and  there  is  nnicli  originality 
<jf  treatment  visible  in  hi>th  tlie  capitals  and  bases. 

Tiu-ec  desci-iptions  of  stone  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction : — 

ls<.  White  ILarhle,  coarse  in  grain,  with  an  occasional 
hhu.sli  tinge.  This  marble,  which  is  less  compact  than 
Parian,  was  pr<jbably  brought  from  the  quarrie.s  near 
C'yzicus,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Unfortunately,  on  ac- 
count of  its  soft  natm-c,  and  the  constant  irrigation  of  the 
gardens  in  which  the  ruin.s  lay,  tlie  surface  of  the  marble 
was  in  many  places  very  rotten,  and  the  prominent  mould- 
ings, such  as  the  flutes  of  the  colimms,  are  generally 
decayed  and  broken  away. 

All  the  external  work  was  of  marble. 

2nd.  Eagstane  of  a reddish  tint,  apparently  obtained 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  in  which  there  are  njcks 
of  this  formation.  This  stone  was  in  every  case  placed 
next  to  the  marble,  intervening  between  that  and  the 

;lrd.  Soft  Limestone,  called  by  the  Turks  auba-tarsh, 
which  formed  the  chief  mass  of  the  foundations. 

When  newly  uncovered,  this  liniestoiie,  in  colour’  and 
consistency,  resembled  compact  earth  well  rammed  down  ; 
but  it  hardened  and  became  lighter  in  colour  after  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

The  mode  of  con-struetion  was  as  follows : — 

A large  platform,  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone,  mea- 
suring generally  about  7 ft.  by  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  was 
formed  over  the  whole  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  Temple. 
Tins  was  two  courses  in  depth,  and  upon  it  were  built  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  the  peristyle.  These  wore 
also  compi>scd  of  similar  blocks  of  limestone.  Those  for 
the  walls  were  six  feet  long,  of  various  width,  and  were 
three  courses  in  height.  Between  the  main  walls  and  tlie 
mass  wliich  formed  the  foundation  of  the  pei-istyle  other 
walls,  2 ft.  7 in.  in  thickness  and  14  ft.  in  length,  were  car- 
ried, one  opposite  the  centre  of  each  column.  In  some 
places  these  walls  are  fom-  courses  in  height.  Upon  the 
limestone,  and  in  every  case  between  it  and  the  outer 
casing  of  marble,  were  interpo.scd  slabs  of  ragstone.  One 
stone  of  the  course  of  rag  remains  in  position  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  cclla  wall,  and  in  many  cases  those  rag- 
stones upon  whic.h  the  marble  steps  were  laid  remain. 
The  foundations  for  the  cohinins  consisted  of  two  or  more 
of  these  slabs  of  rag,  measuring  7 ft.  long  by  5 ft.  4 in. 
by  1ft.  Gin.  'I’liose  arc  to  be  seen  on  the  S.E.  of  the 
Temple,  and  some  fif  the  second  course  at  the  N.E.  end. 
From  the  great  number  of  blocks  r>f  rag  (some  of  which 
show  a slope  like  that  (jf  the  i)edimont)  that  were  found 
in  the  gardens,  and  that  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
ing walls,  it  would  seem  that  they  formed  the  core  of  the 
walls,  the  ca.sing  only  being  of  marble.  The  marble  steps 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  building  are  laid  on  rag,  and 
SLHnirely  cramped  into  it.  The  spaces  intervening  between 
the  main  walls  of  the  cclla  and  pronaos  and  between  the 
side-walls  were  filled  with  round  stones  imbedded  in  earth, 
to  form  a solid  foundation  for  the  pavement.  In  one  bay 
on  the  S.E.  side  these  stones  exist  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  limestone  foundation,  and  upon  them 
is  a layer  of  caba-tarsh. 

All  the  joints  throughout  are  carefully  sunk,  and  the 
wliole  has  been  securely  fastened  together  with  crumps  and 
dowels  run  with  lead. 


L((ta  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Temple. 

Flan. — The  existing  foundations,  when  compared  with 
the  wall-stones,  will  give  the  plan  of  the  cella  and  pronaos, 
but  not  with  the  same  accuracy  as  if  the  lower  course  of 
marble  had  been  in  position. 

As  to  the  positions  of  the  columns  there  cair  bo  no  doubt, 
as  the  more  solid  foundations  indicate  their  places,  and  the 
dimen.sions  of  the  architrave,  compared  with  the  measured 
lengths  of  parts  of  the  building,  give  the  inter-columnia- 
tioiis.  No  traces  of  the  doorways  or  their  sites  were  found, 
nor  were  any  fragments  discovered  of  the  architraves 
belonging  to  them. 

Baae^nent. — The  dimensions  of  the  lower  or  general 
platform  wore  obtained,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
steps  belonging  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  those  still 
remaining  in  ailn  at  the  S.W.  end.  The  form  of  the  base- 
ment and  the  exact  number  of  stejis  were  obtained  after  the 
general  plan  of  the  Temple  had  been  laid  do^vn,  and  the 
positions  of  the  columns  marked  upon  it  (see  Plan,  Plate 
xxvi.)  A small  cornice,  too  large,  however,  to  have 
fcjnned  part  of  the  internal  decoration,  but  not  too  large 
to  heloug  to  a podium,  was  dug  up  at  the  sides  and  froi\t. 
This,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  some  part  of  the  basement, 
and  its  position  has  yet  to  be  defined. 

The  Order. — ^\Vith  the  exception  t>f  the  height  of  the 
column,  every  part  of  the  external  order  has  been  measured 
from  the  existing  remains,  so  that  its  restoration  is  a veiy 
.simple  matter  (see  Plate  xxix.)  Of  the  Base  five  pieces 
were  found,  more  or  less  imj)erfect ; hut  they  afforded  the. 
diameter  and  height,  and  they  all  appear  to  belong  to  the 
external  order  (see  Plate  xxx.)  In  no  case  was  the  lower 
torus  perfect. 

Of  the  Column,  very  few  frusta  wore  found  that  offered 
satisfactfiry  dimensions,  and  none  that  belonged  to  the 
course  immediately  below  the  capital  of  the  column.  This 
upper  drum  is  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  height  of  the 
c<jlumn. 

Capital. — Including  the  one  found  on  Tuzla  plain,  five 
specimens  of  this  member  were  found.  The  volute  was  in 
no  case  perfect,  but  enougli  remained  to  enable  its  form 
to  be  rest(jred  with  very  tolerable  certainty. 

Tiie  Architrave  was  in  two  stones.  Several  pieces  of 
both  inner  and  outer  architraves  wore  dug  up,  and  two 
entire  examples,  both  from  the  roadway,  were  also  found. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  inner  architrave  had  shallow 
sinkings  at  regular  intervals,  apparently  cut  to  receive 
wooden  hcains.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  inner  architrave 
had  belonged  to  an  inner  angle  of  tlie  peristyle. 

Frieze. — Six  slabs  of  frieze  were  dug  up,  all  correspond- 
ing in  dimensions,  the  length  of  two  of  thenr  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  length  of  the  architrave.  The  character  of  the 
sculpture  on  them  varied,  some  of  the  figures  being  well, 
while  others  wore  indifferently,  executed;  but  all  were  of 
better  execution  and  proportion  than  those  at  Tcos.' 

Un  one  of  these  slabs  were  represented  two  warriors 
anned  with  Argolic  bucklers,  and  moving  from  left  to 
right.  Between  them  are  the  remains  of  a figure  half 
rising  from  the  ground,  who  raises  his  right  hand  towards 
the  shield  of  the  warrior  on  the  left  as  if  imploring  mercy 
.from  his  foe. 

On  another  slab  is  a warrior  armed  with  an  Argolic 
buckler  and  cuirass  advancing  from  the  left  and  holding 
out  in  his  left  hand  a tree  or  branch ; on  the  right  stand 
three  .snudl  figures,  draped,  whom  the  warrior  approaches. 

On  a third  slab  is  a figm'C  drirfng  a chariot  with  two 
horses,  who  gallop  to  the  right;  behind  stands  a male  figure. 

' Ski'tclios  of  tLeso  were  sent  lioma,  Init  they  are  so  iiiiicli  ruined  that  the 
interest  they  possess  in  their  present  state  niis  not  tlioiight  snffieieiit  to 
justify  the  expense  that  wniihl  he  incurred  to  eiigtavo  them. 
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All  tliese  figures  are  much  mutilated,  and  only  four  have 
the  remains  of  heads. 

Cornice. — Tlie  cymatium,  corona,  and  dentil  stones  were 
found  in  variou.s  places.  The  cymatium  is  ornamented 
with  a fine  honej'sudde  oniament.  The  finest  specimen 
of  this  ornamentation  occurs  on  the  corner-stone  of  the 
pediment  (see  Plate  xxx.  a). 

Pediment. — Two  of  the  corner-.stoncs,  together  with 
several  stones  belonging  to  the  tympanum,  were  dug  up, 
so  that  the  pitch  of  the  pediment  and  its  decoration  can 
easily  be  ascertained. 

Anim. — Several  stones,  which  appear  to  belong  to  (he 
antre,  and  wliicliwere  a])parently  their  capitals,  were  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Temple,  hut  no  stone  belonging  to 
their  bases. 

Cello.  Wall. — The  lowest  course  of  the  cclla  wall  has  on 
it  the  hase-motdd.  One  examj)le  only  of  it  was  found. 
S(wcral  of  the  upper  8t<mes  were  turned  up,  and  no  doubt 
their  respective  jjo.sitions  (;an  be  ascertained  by  careful 
(iomparison. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Tuzla,  a village  three  miles  from 
Kulakli,  were  several  fragments  of  white  Jiiarblc  with 
mouldings  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Temple  (see 
Plato  XXX.  D,  k).  These  were  in  good  style,  and  woidd 
appear,  from  their  sujioriur  character,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temjjle,  and  to  have  been  taken  away  to  he  used 
as  gravestones.  They  possibly  fonned  j)arts  of  the  intarnal 
decoration,  but  their  identification  is  difficult.  Beyond  j 
these,  no  traces  of  the  internal  work  were  fo\md. 

It  will  be  j)erccived  from  the  above  that  all  the  data  for 
the  restoration  of  the  external  elevation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bases  of  antm  and  the  certain  height  of  the  column, 


have  been  recovered  (see  Plates  xxvii.  and  xxviii.)  This  is 
almost  as  much  as  we  obtained  at  Teos. 

The  stones  wanting  for  a complete  restoration  of  the 
entire  building  arc  : — 

1.  Base  and  capital  of  internal  order. 

2.  The  top  stone  of  columns,  and  the  drums  ofinnororder. 

3.  Base  of  antas. 

4.  Transverse  beams.  From  the  great  length  of  the 
bearing,  and  the  small  size  of  the  socket  cut  in  the  upper 
face  of  the  architrave,  it  is  probable  that  these,  as  at  Teos, 
were  of  wood.  If  that  bo  assumed,  the  lacunar  stone  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  sonic  other  situnti<m. 

5.  Angle  capital  of  column.  The  angle  capital  Avas 
found  at  Teos,  but  it  is  hardly  essential  to  a restoration, 
os  its  f<jrm  may  be  conjectured  by  a comparison  Avith  other 
examples. 

G.  Marble  covering  of  the  roof.  If  the  cross-beams  AA’ere 
of  AA'ood,  the  roof  Avould  have  been  tiled.  Many  tiles  were 
found  on  CA’ery  side  of  the  building,  but  none  entire. 

7.  Mouldings  of  the  interior.  The  mouldings  of  the 
interior,  from  their  smaller  size,  seem  generally  to  be  the 
first  to  disappear.  None  Avero  found  either  here  or  at 
Teos,  and  in  most  cases  it  would  .seem  that  the  restorations 
of  tho  internal  ornamentation  of  Greek  tcmjilos  have  been 
.supplied  by  the  imaginations  of  the  I'cstorers. 

It  Avill  he  seen  that,  though  the  Temjilc  Avas  a comjilcto 
ruin,  considerable  information  has  been  obtained  as  to  its 
form  and  construction,  and  that  it  is  interesting  on  account 
of  its  A'arintion  in  jdan  and  details  from  any  other  knoAvn 
specimen  of  an  Ionic  temple. 

RKJirARl)  POPPLEWELL  PULLAN, 
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IVlTB  XXVI. 

Plan  ok  the  Temple. 

Tliouf^b  fai’  from  being  entitled,  from  its  dimensions,  to 
rank  among  the  first  doss  of  (Trecian  temples,  the  Smin-  | 
thiiuu  is  a fair  average  example  of  the  medium  class,  in  so 
far  as  size  is  concerned.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
temple  of  Diana  Leucophryne  at  Magnesia  (ante,  p.  15), 
hut  is  considerably  larger  than  the  temples  at  Pricnc  and 
Teos.  It  uieasui-es  on  the  upper  step  132  feet  8 inches 
hy  G8  feet  4 inches,  hut  the  value  of  tlie.se  dimensions  is 
coii.sidcrahly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a stylobate  of 
ten  steps,  like  that  on  which  the  temple  at  Epliesus  was  , 
raised,  which  must  have  added  very  much  to  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  whole.  Its  gi-eatest  interest,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  .specimen  j-ct 
published  of  the  pseudo-dijiteral  arrangement  of  Vitruvius 
(ante,  p.  16).i  As  the  pillai-s  are  less  than  9 feet  apart, 
from  centre  to  centre,  there  coidd  he  no  difficulty  in  finding 
ejiistylia  of  sufficient  strength — which  was  the  danger 
Vitruvius  feared ; but,  as  the  distance  between  the  columns 
and  the  walls  of  the  cella  is  16  feet,  requiring  lacunaria  of 
nearly  20  feet  in  length,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
ceiling  of  the  pteroraa  was  wholly  in  wood,  and  this  would 
be,  in  fact,  the  real  defect  of  the  pseudo-dipteral  arrange- 
ment. In  other  respects  its  spaciousness  and  elegance  have 
very  much  to  recommend  it,  and  go  far  towards  comjieu- 
sating  for  the  feebleness  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  pseudo-dipteral  arrangement. 

The  naos  at  Prieuc  is  very  similar  in  its  arrangement  I 
to  the  Sminthium,  and  even  a little  longer,  but,  owing  to 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  peristyle,  the  whole  area 
of  the  Sminthium  is  considerably  in  excess,  that  at  Prienc 
only  measuring  on  the  first  step  7,316  feet,  against  9,813 
feet  of  the  Sminthium.  Whether  the  extended  dimensions 
are  or  are  not  a gain,  in  an  architectural  sense,  is  difficult 
to  decide.  The  Greeks,  generally,  seem  to  have  preferred 
the  more  compact  arrangement,  and  their  decision  on  such 
a subject  must  be  considered  as  final  when  expressed  with 
sufficient  distinctness. 

PLiTES  XXVII,  AND  XXVIII. 

Elevation  of  tue  Front  and  Flank. 

The  front  and  flank  elevations  of  the  Sminthium  exhibit 
all  the  elegance  that  characterizes  the  plan  of  the  temple,  but 
display  the  same  comparative  feebleness  of  design  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  inherent  in  the  pseudo-dipteral  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  hardly  in  conformity  mth  the  ])rinciples  of  Greek 
architecture  that  the  stylobate  should  consist  of  a simple 
j)}Tamid  of  steps,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  more 
probable  that  their  length  was  broken  up  by  jicdestals  at 
the  angles,  or  by  terrace-likc  masses  on  the  flanks,  as  was, 

' Vitruv.  Prirf.  vii. — “ Postea  Silcims  de  Bjmuiuti-iis  Doricoriim  uilidit 

vuliimeii  ....  da  fano  Minerva;  nuud  est  Prienie  lunicum,  PLileus; 

Heruiugeiiets  de  a;da  Diamu  ioiiiea  qua;  cst  Magnesiiu  pseududiptcroa,  et 
Liberi  Putris  Teo  monoptcros.” 


more  probably,  the  case  at  Ephesus,  where  a similar  flight 
of  ten  steps  existed  (ante,  p.  12).  Nothing,  however,  was 
found  in  the  excavations  to  explain  liow  tlii.s  was  done — if 
dmio  at  all.  It  has,  consequently,  been  considered  safer 
to  ongi-ave  them  as  perfectly  plain,  and  give  only  tlieir 
dimensions,  8 feet  7.^  inches  in  height  by  12  feet  3 inches 
in  breadth,  which  seem  to  have  been  con'ectly  ascertained. 

In  like  maiiiior,  although  it  was  ascertained  from  the 
discovery  of  the  fragments,  described  by  Mr.  Pullan  in  his 
Kejiort  (ante,  p.  46),  that  the  frieze  wlis  adorned  with,  reliefs, 
on  the  fronts  at  lea.st,  if  not  on  the  flanks  also,  these 
sculptures  were  so  indistinct  that  the  subject  could  not  well 
be  made  out,  and  it  ha.s,  therefore,  been  thought  better  to 
omit  them  in  the  engraving.  In  attempting,  however,  to 
realize  the  original  design  of  the  temple  it  must  he  borne 
in  mind  that  a seulptiu-cd  frieze  did  once  exist.  If  it 
wore  now  added  and  the  stylobate  broken  up  by  pedestal 
and  perpendicular  masses,  and  adorned  with  statues,  the 
design  of  the  temple  would  lose  much  of  that  meagreness 
witli  which,  from  its  appearance  on  the  jjlute,  it  may, 
perhaps,  he  only  too  justly  reproached. 

Plate  XXIX. 

Details  of  the  Order. 

The  whole  design  of  the  order  is  of  singular  elegance, 
being  sufficiently  rich  without  being  overloaded  in  any 
poi't,  and  every  detail  well  designed,  and  ajipropiiate.  To 
modern  eyes  it  may  apjiear  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  lower  torus  of  the  base  had  been  holder,  as  the 
whole  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  support  a column  10 
diameters  in  height,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  could  he  ascer- 
tained, the  proportion  used.  The  ca2ntal  is  of  usual 
dimensions  and  form,  but  between  the  volutes,  on  the  space 
which  is  usually  left  as  a plahi  sinking,  a double  sph-al 
ornament  of  great  elegance  is  introduced,  which  gives  great 
richness  to  the  whole,  and  is  nearly  if  not  quite  unique. 
The  acanthus,  as  introduced  on  the  sides  of  the  volutes, 
is  also  of  groat  beauty,  though  its  employment  there  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  order  was  not  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

The  entablature  is  of  very  elegant  projiortions,  and  such 
ornament  as  is  applied  to  it  is  of  great  elegance,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  in  a manner  which  is  singularly 
api>ropriate. 

Plate  XXX. 

Det.uls. 

Fig.  A.  Tlie  angle  of  the  cymatium  drawn  to  oue-fifth 
the  natural  scale. 

Fig.  B.  The  ornament  between  the  volutes  of  the  capitals 
drawn  to  oiic-fifth  the  natui'ol  scale. 

Fig.  C.  Section  of  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  jicri- 
style,  drawn  to  onc-fonrth  of  the  natural  scale. 

Figs.  D.  and  E.  Two  fragments  found  at  Tuzla  drawn 
to  half  the  actual  size. 
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MEMOIR  ON  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  IONIC  TEMPLES  OF  PRIENE, 
TEOS,  AND  THE  SMINTHEUM. 


PRIENE. 

The  charm  of  Greek  architecture  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  appealing  to  a sense  of  refined  proportion,  and  its 
A-aried  forms  of  e.xpressive  beaut}-,  as  gi-aceful  or  majestic, 
elegant  or  imposing,  to  be  largely  dependent  on  ajjpro- 
priato  proportional  variations.  Still  further,  a conviction 
has  long  been  prevalent  that  the  Greek  architects  in  per- 
fecting their  designs  were  not  content  to  rely  upon  an 
indefinite  and  general  sense  of  proportion,  but  must  have 
corrected  them  by  the  application  of  some  system  derived 
from  rational  scientific  principles.  Greek  architecture  has 
been  called  petrified  music,  and  the  metaphor  is  by  no 
means  incongruous.  The  human  voice,  no  doubt,  can  be 
])itclicd  harmoniously  b}-  a natui-al  sense  of  delightful 
effect,  and  the  eye  may  catch,  and  in  like  manner  the 
hand  may  truce,  very  liapp}-  combinations  of  lines  and 
magnitudes  indopendeutly  of  a tbeor}-;  the  pleasurable 
and  expressive  effect  in  both  cases  is  dependent  on  certain 
natural  laws,  but  the  full  masteiy  of  these  is  nccessurv-  if 
wc  are  to  hujje  for  sustained  and  elaborate  effects,  for  purity 
and  finish,  in  either  art.  The  eye  is  as  spontaneously 
delighted  hy  harmonious  architecture  as  the  car  by  the 
harmonies  educed  from  a musical  iustrument,  but  the 
instrument  is  only  fitted  to  yield  harmonious  comhinations 
ill  virtue  of  scientifically  calculated  dimensions  and  adjust- 
ments ; and  the  architectural  instrument,  so  to  speak,  is 
not  exempt  fi-om  the  like  obligations. 

The  treatise.s  in  which  several  Greek  architects  deve- 
loped their  systems  are  lost,  and  the  rules  wliich  arc  given 
by  Vitruvius  do  not  justify  themselves  either  by  any 
natural  propriet}-  or  by  agi-eement  with  a single  Greek 
building.  Viollet  le  Due,  in  his  dictionary'  of  architecture 
(Art.  “ Ecbelle  ”),  expresses  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  attempt  its  solution : — 

“Nous  ignorons  le  nu5canisme  de  rarchitecturc  grccipie ; 
nous  lie  pouvous  cpie  constater  ses  rcsultats  sans  avoir 
dccouvert,  jusriu'k  pri-sent,  scs  formules.  Nous  roconuais- 
sous  bieii  qu’il  existe  uii  module,  dcs  tonalitcs  difi'ereiites, 
des  regies  mathematiques,  mais  nous  n'en  possedons  la 
clef,  et  Vitruve  iic  peut  guere  iiou.s  alder  en  ceci,  car 
lui-memc  ne  semble  pas  avoir  etc  initic  aux  formules  de 
I’arcliitecture  gi'eeque  des  beaux  temps,  et  ce  qu’il  dit  au 
sujet  dcs  ordros  n’est  pas  d’accord  avec  les  exeinplcs 
laissiics  par  scs  maitres.  Laissous  done  ce  problcmc  a 
rcsoudre,”  &c. 

Considerations  of  pui'pose  and  convenience,  and  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  he  employed,  as  wood  or 
marble,  furnish  ever  certain  limits  of  jiroportioii  to  the 
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architect,  but  also  with  such  wide  margin  of  variation  as 
not  ever  to  decide  dimensions  ab.solutcly;  it  is  vain  to 
expect  from  these  conditions  alone  the  evolution  of  cxijul- 
site  expression  and  faultless  beauty ; these  must  have  tlieir 
origin  in  a mental  conception,  a birth  of  inuiginatlon  ; but 
if  they  arc  to  be  “turned  to  shape”  and  endowed  with  a 
“ local  habitation,”  the  artist  has  need  of  all  the  assistance 
that  can  be  derived  from  a theory  drawn  from  the  essential 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  his  art. 

The  supreme  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  has  over  certified 
most  absolutely  that,  whatever  was  the  system  by  which  its 
proportions  were  regulated,  it  must  have  had  as  ti-ue  a 
scientific  basis  as  that  which  governs  the  harmonious  divi- 
sion of  the  monochord.  This  building,  tlierefore,  of  which 
the  measurements  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
witli  the  utmost  completeness  and  accuracy,  represents  the 
illustrations  of  a treati.se  of  which  the  text  is  lost.  The 
importance  and  advantage  of  the  study  of  it  from  tliis 
point  of  view  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  first 
condition  for  success  in  this  study  ajipears  to  be  to  realise 
by  independent  study  of  the  problem  of  architectural  pro- 
portion what  are  the  structural  tenus  a variable  proportion 
between  wliich  would  natm'ally  have  most  effect  upon 
arcliitectui-al  expression  ? ‘When  the  value  of  a few  such 
testa  has  been  thoroughly  certified,  we  have  guidance  as  to 
the  points  at  which  to  search  for  exact  proportional  adjust- 
ments in  tlic  great  normal  exemplar ; the  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  original  rigorous  analysis  is  given  by 
tile  firstfruits  of  its  application  being  the  acquisition  of 
liints  and  insti-uctioii  for  perfecting  still  further  our  instru- 
ment of  inquiry. 

It  is  with  the  assistance  of  certified  results  from  assiduous 
study  of  the  chief  inonumcnt  of  Athenian  architecture  that 
the  present  inquiry  has  been  undertaken.  It  may  be  stated 
at  once  that  the  prosecution  of  this  has  brought  home  the 
conviction  that  in  architecture,  as  in  literature,  it  was  at 
jUIicus  that  Greek  genius  attained  its  ultimate  perfection. 
Neither  in  Sicily  nor  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ..Egeau 
do  we  find  tliat  the  canons  which  the  architects  of  tlie 
Parthenon  discovered  rather  than  invented  ai'e  consistently 
recognized  and  strictly  applied,  and  the  croivning  grace 
and  last  rcfiuemcnt.s  of  beautiful  proportion  ai'o  in  conse- 
quence wanting. 

There  are  indications  however  in  the  buildings  which  we 
are  now  concerned  with  of  a much  closer  approximation 
to  Athenian  principles  than  can  be  credited  to  the  Sicilians. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Ionian  architects  may  have 
had  some  elaborated  system  of  theii-  own,  and  have  been 
prepai-ed  to  vindicate  it  as  an  inipraveiuent.  So  far  as  any 
glimpses  of  such  a system  betray  themselves,  it  lias  the 
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appearance  of  a modified  scheme  for  the  sake  of  simplifica- 
tion adopted  witliout  counting  the  co.st  in  forfeited  efi'ect. 
In  any  case  it  has  seemed  better  that  the  limited  treatment 
of  the  subject  wliich  is  appro])riate  here  shoidd  be  directed 
to  a comparison  of  the  works  as  executed,  with  princii)lcs 
sanctioned  by  rational  considerations  of  fitness  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  accomplished  of  ancient  architects. 

Tliere  is  doubtless  a certain  disappointment  in  finding 
that  these  beautiful  Ionian  temples  cannot  by  the  most 
stringent  and  assiduous  analysis  be  brought  into  entire 
harmony  with  the  Athenian  canons  of  j)roportion  upon  a 
well-combined  s}'.stem ; on  the  other  hand  tlii.s  failure 
certifies  in  the  most  positive  way  that  the  system  winch  is 
found  to  ajiply  with  such  minute  accuracy  and  also  com- 
prehensive scope  to  the  Parthenon  especially,  and  then  t<i 
other  temples  in  Attica,  and  to  that  at  Bassac,  has  nothing 
in  its  simplicity  of  the  illusory  and  fortuitous.  Had 
accident  produced  such  suii}rising  coincidences  in  tlic.se 
instances,  some  closer  a])proximation.s  to  coincidences  must 
have  occuri'ed  by  accident  in  the  others  also. 

The  proportionate  relations  which  contribute  essentially 
by  their  specific  adju.stment  to  the  exjjrossivo  effect  of 
architecture  may  be  thus  set  down  sufficiently  for  our 
present  purpose : — 

First,  the  general  solid  relations  of  height,  breadth,  and 
length  of  the  entire  structure  affect  the  iiiijircssion  whicli 
it  produces  of  luftj’  or  low,  quadrate  or  extended.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Ionic  facades  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  that  height  more  nearly  equals  breadth  than  is  the 
case  with  hexastjde  Done  temples; 

Secondly,  a satisfactory  proportionate  adjustment  is 
required  between  support  and  impost,  between  the  sustained 
and  the  sustaining  masses,  ns  the  lighter  Ionic  entablature 
vests  upon  a slenderer  column; 

Thirdly,  an  occasion  for  adjustment  of  characteristic 
proportion  exists  in  the  relation  of  voids  to  solids ; in 
modem  buildiugs  tliis  compaiison  would  be  taken  between 
window  and  door  apertures  and  the  intermediate  u-all  jiiers; 
in  a Greek  temple  it  lies  between  the  diameter  of  the 
column  and  the  adjacent  open  space  or  intercolumn  firstly, 
and  then  between  leading  horizontal  members  of  the  arebi- 
tectui'c  above  and  below,  the  epistylia  and  stjdobate  jointly 
and  the  intermediate  space.  In  the  Ionic  style  the  iutcr- 
column  is  wider  relatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  column 
than  in  the  Doric,  and  in  like  manner  the  interval  measured 
b)'  tlic  height  of  the  column  is  enhanced  relatively  to  the 
joint  height  of  cutablatui'e  aud  steps.  Thus  the  lateral 
opening  out  of  the  c<duums  is  harmonised  by  a concurrent 
ciilumccmcnt  of  the  vertical  separation  of  members,  To 
what  extent  lightness  and  openness  are  thus  consulted 
depends  manifc.stly  on  proportionate  adjustment;  aud  this 
adjustment  was  not  made  hy  the  Athenian  architect  by 
random  estimate  but  in  accordance  with  .some  deliberately 
selected  and  simple  ratio. 

Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  architectiu'e  ui  effect  %vill 
be  influenced  by  the  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the 
horizontal  members  between  themselves,  a.s  the  height  of 
the  entablature  to  that  of  tlio  stylobate,  and  by  the  propor- 
tions of  a member  in  itself  as  exemplified  in  the  diminution 
of  the  shaft  of  the  column  aud  the  exquisite  rcfiiioineuts  of 
cnta.sis. 

The  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Pricne  ns  hexustylc  has 
six  columus  on  the  front  and  elevoii  on  flank,  making  thirty 
in  all,  besides  a pair  of  columns  m (uitis  at  either  cud  of 
tlio  cella.  There  are  two  steps  below  tlie  platform  or  proper 
stylobate ; five  less  steep  were  mounted  to  enter  u spacious 
square  pronaos,  aud  beyond  this  still  three  others  conducted 
to  the  tluesliold  and  level  of  the  chief  apartment,  the  nao.s, 
at  the  further  end  of  wliicb  was  erected  on  a pedestal  the 
statue  of  Athene  Polias,  the  goddess  of  the  dedication. 
The  dignity  which  would  be  gained  by  these  successive 
ascents  may  be  appreciated  by  compai’ing  the  effect  of  the 


arrangement  at  Canterbury  with  the  tameness  of  the  dead 
level  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

'I'liD  breadth  given  to  the  temple  on  plan  at  once  iuHtes 
the  coujocturc  that  the  architect  started  from  a double 
srjuare ; but  the  nearest  approximation  to  this  is  only 
obtainable  by  comparison  of  the  breadth  of  the  top  step 
with  the  length  of  the  lowest  (CI'OO  ; 137-70) ; such  a 
comparison,  however,  even  had  it  yielded  a more  exact 
result,  is  one  of  those  which  must  be  neglected  as  irratioiuil 
and  arbitrary.  But  the  governing  double  square  is  in  fact 
detected  ns  given  by  the  lines  of  centres  of  five  columiila- 
tions  on  front  and  ten  on  flank;  the  centres  of  the  angle 
columns  are  on  the  angles  of  this  double  .square. 

Tlie  absolute  dlincnsious  of  the  platform  were  of  course 
decided  by  taking  into  consideration  the  size  desirable  for 
the  naos,  and  also  the  magnitude  which  could  be  assigned 
to  the  columns.  Wo  are  not  to  consider  that  oue  proportion 
was  settled  independently  and  Anally,  and  then  the  pro- 
portions of  other  members  simply  deduced  from  it  or 
made  to  coiifonn  to  it  as  best  they  might.  In  the  progress 
of  a proportionate  design,  when  so  many  dimen.sious  have 
to  be  reduced  to  systematic  coherence,  it  must  be  nece.ssary 
for  the  ai-tist  not  unfrcquciitly  to  try  back  upon  bis  con- 
tingent conchi.sions,  while  ever  maintaining  before  bis  mind 
tlic  typo  of  dignity  (Ji-  grace  wbicli  lie  is  bent  on  realizing. 

The  ba.ses  of  tlic  cohuuns  arc  set  on  pliiitlis  which  are 
brought  very  near  to  the  margin  of  the  stylobate  and 
arranged  with  intervals  that  on  the  front  arc  equal  to 
them  ill  breadth,  and  on  the  flank  are  very  slightly  less ; 
5-815  : 5-750,  a diifcrciico  wliich  will  be  accounted  for. 

>Six  plinth.s  and  five  intervals  on  the  front  compared  with 
eleven  plinths  and  ten  intervals  on  flank,  all  neai-ly  equal, 
would  give  an  approximate  proportion  on  plan  of  11  : 21 ; 
a ratio,  however,  too  remote  from  abiqilicity  to  commend 
itself  to  Hellenic  practice.  But  the  step.s  by  their  breadth 
add  an  increment  of  an  equal  margin  to  the  unequal  sides, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  lower  step  then  give  one  of  those 
ratios  -with  a difference  between  their  terms  of  five,  which 
.seem  to  have  been  csiiccially  affected  by  the  Atheuian 
architects. 

Lowest  step-69-60  : 127-270  ::  6 ; 11  (error  0-18) 

Tlic  Tlicseuui  at  Athens  is  an  examjjlo  of  a defiiiito  ratio 
established  not  on  the  top  step,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  but  on 
the  lowest. 

If  now  we  divide  the  breadth  of  the  lowo.st  step  by  12 
wo  obtain  69-60-s-12=5-80,  exactly  the  breadth  of  the 
plinths  and  intei-pliuths  of  the  front.  Of  these  there  arc 
hut  elevou,  the  other  twelfth  is  divided  between  the 
breadths  of  the  steps  at  either  side  including  the  slight 
margin  of  the  top  stop. 

Oil  the  same  principle  we  divide  the  length  of  the  lowest 
step  by  22,  the  number  of  plinths  and  intcrplintlis  jilus  one, 
127-270-i-22=5'785 ; the  plinths  on  the  flank  arc  equal  to 
those  on  the  front,  and  the  iuteiqilinth  is  consequently 
reduced.  The  flank  iuterpliiitli,  and  jjlintli  together, 
5-7,j()-|.5-815  = ]l'565i  the  mean  of  which  is  5’782,  an 
exact  coiucidciico  mth  the  dimension  as  derived  propor- 
tionally. 

The  jdinths  thus  placed  decide  the  centre.s  of  the  columns; 
the  diameter  assigned  to  these  is  nearly  one-fifteenth  of 
the  breadth  of  the  tup  step;  G4-0U^15  =4-27  to  compare 
with  4-23  measured;  but  a more  accurate  proportion  deriva- 
tion is  the  following : — 

Tlio  columniation  or  extent  from  centre  to  centre  of 
adjacent  columns  measures  5-810  X 2 =■  11-620,  to  bo 
divided  between  the  lower  diameter,  or  two  semi-diametors 
of  a column,  and  the  intorcolumnar  sjiaco  or  intercolumii. 
By  the  distribution  adojitcd  4 ]mrt.s  arc  given  to  the  solid 
and  7 to  tho  void,  witli  the  iucousidcrablo  error  of  0-006 
on  the  fr<mts  aud  even  less  on  the  flanks.  That  is  to  sa}-, 
an  intercolumii  compares  with  tho  sum  of  the  diameters  of 
the  adjacent  columus  in  the  ratio  of  7 : 8,  or,  what  amounts 
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tu  the  5>anie,  tliu  iiiterpoluimi  measures  I5  diameters.  The 
dry  uiiifijrmity  of  the  equal  spacing  of  ])llntlis  and  inter- 
jdinth.s  is  thus  at  once  relieved  by  the  reduced  diameter  of 
the  columnos. 

The  interval  from  the  plinths  of  the  front  columns  to 
those  of  the  nnta;  was  made  eijual  to  the  plinths  of  the 
colonnade,  and  the  central  line  of  the  flank  wall  of  the 
cclla  ranges  mth  the  centre  of  the  column  in  advance  of  it 
on  the  front. 

The  antfu  at  either  end  centre  laterall)'  with  the  -second 
columns  on  the  flanks  ; and  thus  the  wall  has  the  extent  of 
17  plinths. 

Ill  these  distributions  we  find  the  architect  falling  back 
upon  a scheme  .such  as  is  known  as  that  of  eijual  stpiares, 
the  pari  quadrate  of  the  Italians,  which  has  great  conveni- 
ence in  plotting,  as  it  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a 
certain  artistic  effect  in  re.sult.  It  has,  however,  no  pre- 
tensions to  compare  in  richness  of  effect  and  scope  of  vaiied 
expression  witli  the  more  profound  and  withal,  no  d<mbt, 
more  difficult  instrument  of  the  Atlicninn  designers,  who 
shunned,  above  all,  repetitions  of  many  dimensions  redu- 
cible to  identical  aliquot  parts. 

Tlie  interior  length  assigned  to  the  naos  is  ncai-ly  one- 
half  the  full  length  of  the  cella,  namely,  8^  iflinth  breadths. 
5-750  X 8^  = 48'87  to  compare  with  <18'500  as  measiu'cd. 
The  actual  length  compared  with  the  breadth  gives  u.s  the 
ratio  7 : 11  mth  the  trifling  error  of  OTo ; trivial  liere, 
tliough  we  could  not  so  account  it  in  an  Athenian  strnctm-o. 

This  ratio  may  be  held  to  fall  into  series  w-itli  6:11, 
wliicli  is  that  of  the  general  ground  plan.  It  is,  however, 
a combination  of  numbers  which  doc.s  not  seem  to  have  found 
favour  with  the  Athenian  arclutccts.  The  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  apartment  by  f of  a foot  would  have  given 
the  very  favourite  proportion  of  9 : Id. 

9 ; Id  ; : 30'71  : d7'770. 

Fifty  Greek  feet,  measured  from  the  further  extremity  of 
the  iiaos,  would  fall  pretty  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  tlu-cshold.  This  comparison  is  suggested  by  an 
appai-ent  coincidence  with  an  exact  measurement  in  the 
Partiienon.  From  the  j)ractice  of  the  best  Athenian  archi- 
tects to  derive  one  of  tlieir  measurements  from  another 
proportionally,  without  reference  to  an  equally  divided 
foot-rule,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  many  dimensions,  even 
in  a very  largo  building,  that  fall  coincidently  with  an  exact 
number  of  feet  or  a loading  and  simple  division  of  a foot. 
In  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which  we  have  the  most 
complete  measurement,  it  is  much  if  au  exact  foot-mle 
measurement  can  he  detected  aoywhere  except  as  deter- 
mining tlic  hundred  feet  breadth  of  the  platform.  We 
might  exjjcct  that  at  least  a starting  dimension  importantly 
located  woidd  be  found  in  every  case  ; but,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain whereabouts  to  seek  it,  so  we  shall  scarcely  bo  guided 
to  the  special  mcfrical  .standard  of  particular  localities  and 
colonies. 

Importance  is  given  to  the  entrance  to  the  naos,  and 
expression  of  due  supiiort  to  the  ponderous  double  valves 
which  closed  it  by  the  thickness  given  to  the  cross  wall.  It 
exceeds  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column  by  one-eighth 
very  exactly. 

8:9::  4’23  : 4'759  (compare  4'730  measured). 

The  opening  of  the  doorway  itself  has  the  noble  dimen- 
sions of  16  feet,  onc-balf  the  full  breadth  of  the  naos,  the 
utmost  that  would  admit  of  the  valves  folding  back,  if 
required,  agaiust  the  wall  when  the  naos  was  thrown 
open. 

The  investigation  of  the  proportions  of  the  elevation  of 
the  temple  at  Pricno  ajipcars  at  first  unpromising  from  an 
unfortunate  incompleteness  of  the  monumental  evidence. 
The  appearance  of  the  ruins  before  the  excavations  were 
commenced  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  every 
architectural  member  might  be  recovered  from  the  ruined 
heap.  The  temple  had  manifestly  been  overtlu-own  by  an 


earthquake,  and  what  did  not  appear  might  be  assumed  to 
be  buried,  especially  as,  from  the  comparatively  inaccessiblo 
site,  the  remains  had  not  been  largely  resorted  to  for 
building  materials.  The  most  earcfid  examination,  how- 
ever, after  the  site  had  been  thoroughly  cleared,  failed  to 
recover  two  most  important  elements  of  a restoration— the 
lieiglit  of  the  coliunu  and  that  of  the  frieze.  From  the 
high  tinisb  of  the  structure  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  frieze  would  have  been  adorned  Avitb  sculptures. 
Various  slabs  were  found  .«culptm-ed  in  relief,  but  not  one 
that  could  be  adopted  as  indicating  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
even  if  there  was  a bare  possibility  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  it. 

Numberlc.ss  drums,  again,  of  the  thirty  exterior  columns, 
were  found  and  measured,  but  all  were  in  such  confu- 
sion that  it  proved  impossible  to  recom])o.se  them  in  a 
single  instmice  in  the  order  of  original  union  j and,  even 
more  unfortunately,  there  was  a uniforiu  deficiency  of 
ifrinns  that  had  belonged  to  the  upper  parts  of  tbo 
columns. 

The  student  of  the  arcliitectui'o  of  the  temple  of  Prienc 
is  thus  in  the  dilemma  of  a literary  student  who  has  to  deal 
ivith  a text  which  is  partly  corrujit  and  partly  torn  away. 
Thu  recovery  of  a reasonable  text  i.s  the  condition  of  reco- 
vering the  author’s  meaning ; but  the  pursuit  of  it  is 
arduous  enough,  oven  when  the  mo.st  has  been  made  of 
hints  from  intelligible  and  undoubted  context,  and  compa- 
ri.son  of  parallel  passages  from  other  works.  The  object  in 
view,  however,  justifies  the  bestowal  of  considerable  labom' 
on  the  chance  of  a solution. 

Study  so  effectual  has  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Penrose  on 
the  (juestiou  of  the  height  of  the  column,  and  the  satis- 
factory result  gives  42‘30  for  this  height  without  the 
plinth,  the  addition  of  the  plinth  raising  it  to  43'2S. 

As  regards  the  frieze  we  have  less  satisfactory  guidauce. 
We  can  only  t-ako  into  account,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
usual  though  not  uniform  practice  of  giving  it  a slightly 
lower  height  than  the  architrave;  beyond  this,  to  obtain  a 
definite  figure,  wo  luay  assume  conjecturally  and  under 
reserve  that  the  relation  of  the  two  members  at  Prieiie  may 
have  been  the  same  os  in  the  temple  at  Tcos.  This  would 
authorize  architrave  3’330,  frieze  2-880. 

We  have  now,  with  tliis  single  modcratu  reservation, 
materials  to  determine  the  height  of  the  front.  Tlio 
measurements  arc  these : 

Pediment . 


Cornice 

Frieze 

Ai'cliitravc 

Stops 

Plinth 

Base 

Capital 

Shaft 


9-SU 

2-08 

2-88 

3-33 

3-43 

0- 98 

1- 77 
l-.W 

38-9G 


Estimated  height  of  front 


64-80 


This  total  is  only  affected  as  an  estimate — apart  from  a 
fractional  uncertainty  a-s  to  the  frieze — by  the  height 
for  the  shaft  of  the  column,  which  is  taken  from  the  residt 
obtained  by  Mr.  Peiu-o.se. 

The  breadth  of  the  top  step  on  the  front  is  64-00, 
and  that  of  the  intermediate  66-74,  that  of  the  lowest 
69-60. 

The  approximation  of  the  measure  of  height  to  that  of 
the  top  step  natui-ally  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
design  made  them  equal ; in  this  case  tho  lieight  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column  would  have  to  he  reduced  one  foot, 
viz.  to  38-16. 

The  objections  to  this  are  insui'inouutablc,  and  tlie  single 
alternative,  if  the  architect  is  to  he  credited  iv-ith  having 
had  regard  to  proportion  here,  is  to  as, sumo  that  tho  cyma- 
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tiuni  of  tlic  pediment  was  rcgiinlod  as  a finish,  Avhich  lie 
did  not  take  into  account  in  deciding  stnictund  propor- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  an  Athenian  architect  would 
cither  have  made  this  particular  agreoinent  exact,  or,  if  he 
thought  it  undesii-aljle,  would  have  effected  some  other 
exact  and  simple  proportion. 

It  is  open  to  question,  however,  wliether  the  architect 
of  this  temple  did  not  entertain  some  theory  which  induced 
him  to  vary  from  an  exact  equality  of  dimensions  in 
cxQcntion.  May  nut  the  excess  of  height,  it  may  he  asked, 
he  an  increment  deliberately  ajiplicd  by  him  to  countervail 
the  reduction  due  to  perspective.  There  can  be  no  douht 
that  when  the  fatjade  was  regarded  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  points  of  view,  that  is,  from  no  coosidorahle 
distance,  it  might  have  been  made  exactly  as  high  as 
broad,  but  would  not  have  told  to  the  spectator  as  com- 
prised in  a square.  The  height  would  be  diminished  per- 
spcctively  disproportionately  to  the  breadth.  It  may  be 
thought  that  such  a consideration  would  render  all  precise 
proportion  in  a large  building  nugatory.  Higlitly  or 
wrongly  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  did  not  think  so, 
and  took  the  greatest  jiaiiis  to  make  all  such  adjustments 
numerically  exact  as  well  as  simple,  having  regard  no 
doubt  to  general  jjcrspectivc  effect  in  the  first  instance,  us 
to  what  proportions  he  assigned. 

The  more  minutely,  however,  wo  examine  this  building 
the  more  clear  does  it  become  that  we  arc  not  dealing 
■with  an  Athenian  ai-chitect,  but  with  one  wlio  had  either 
]jriuciples  of  precise  proportion  of  his  own,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  discover,  or  who  trusted  to  a general  sense  of 
appropriateness  and  beauty  for  regulating  liis  relative 
magnitudes,  but  did  not  in  every  case  scrupulously  reduce 
these  to  precise  calculation  upon  the  large  and  logical 
•sy.stem  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  temple  at 
Bassae.  No  change  which  can  reasonably  be  assumed  in 
tlie  estimated  height  of  the  building  will  accommodate  at 
once  a simple  scries  of  proportions  to  length  and  brcadtli, 
such  as  obtains  with  such  marvellous  minuteness  in  the 
Partheuon.  The  length  of  the  bottom  step  is  127'27(i, 
which  is  near  enough  to  the  double  of  64'80  ( X2  = 129'G0), 
the  measure  of  the  height,  to  j)reclude  the  possibility  of 
any  other  simple  proportion  having  been  aimed  at.  But 
even  if  the  approximation  were  more  exact,  it  would  be 
anomalous  for  the  height  to  be  compared  with  the  top 
step  on  the  front,  and  on  the  flank  with  the  bottom 
step. 

Ill  the  Parthenon  the  height  of  the  order,  that  is,  of  the 
entablature  and  column  jointly,  compares  -with  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  in  the  ratio  of  4 ; 9 to  the  uttennost 
fraction  of  mi  inch.  At  Priene  we  have  nothing  better 
f<jr  an  apjiroximatioii  than  thi.s,  5 : 4 ; : G4  : ol'2(),  to 
compare  with  the  measured  51 '57,  which  is,  indeed,  un- 
worthy to  be  spoken  of  as  an  approximation. 

The  contrast  of  the  general  proportions  of  this  Ionic 
teiujilo  to  the  Doric  Parthenon  apjjears  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  fronts  of  both  agree  in  height,  within  a few 
inches,  while  the  breadth  of  tlie  Parthenon  exceeds  100 
feet. 

Height  of  temple  of  Priene  G4'80,  breadth  G4'0 
,,  Parthenon  . . 65T0  ,,  101'341 

The  height  of  the  column  is  tho  most  important  element 
in  the  determination  of  the  height  of  tlio  fai,'ade ; but  it  is 
also  the  most  important  feature  in  itself,  and  one  therefore 
to  which  others  must  be  liable  to  be  accommodated ; the 
principle  on  which  its  proportions  arc  regulated  may 
therefore  be  considered  independently,  though  it  may 
have  boon  originally  detennlned  by  a compromise. 

If  it  had  been  held  of  importance  in  this  instance,  as  in 
the  Athenian,  to  make  tho  full  height  of  the  front  agree 
by  precise  proportion  with  its  breadth,  it  might  seem  that 
the  full  height  distributable  among  all  the  members  of  the 
order  being  given,  the  height  of  the  column  must  be 


limited.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previous  decision  as 
to  the  height  that  the  column  must  be  allowed  was  more 
likely  to  limit  tlie  proportion  available  for  the  height  of 
tho  fa(;'adc  to  its  breadth. 

In  passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  order,  we  arc  bound  by  the  analogy  and 
authf>rity  of  the  great  Athenian  examples  to  search  first 
for  the  principle  on  which  the  total  height  Avas  {)roportion- 
atc-ly  di.stribiited  between  the  proper  vertical  member,  tho 
column,  and  the  joint  height  of  the  horizontal  members, 
the  cpistylia  in  the  fullest  sense  and  the  hypostylia.  The 
])rodotninant  conti'ast  lies  here,  and  here  in  consequence 
the  function  of  definite  proportion  to  conciliate  contrasted 
elements  is  peculiarly  in  request.  It  was  a principle  of 
the  Athenian  architects  to  decide  this  distribution  by  a 
ratio  of  the  simplest  class,  that  is  ii  supcr-particmlnr  ratio, 
or  one  liaA-ing  a difference  between  its  terms  of  unity ; as 
I ; 2,  2 : 3,  3 : 4,  &c. 

In  the  present  instance  the  contrast  is  regulated  by  a 
piAjjiortion  taken  between  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  the 
complement  of  the  height ; that  is  to  saj*,  the  architect, 
having  in  view  to  give  the  utmost  cnlmncemeiit  to  verti- 
ctdity  ill  his  design,  chose  to  throw  the  capital  and  base  of 
the  column  into  the  complement,  on  the  justifying  grounds 
that  in  these  sub-inembers  taken  indiridually  liorizontality 
predominates.  The  result  of  the  comparison  gives  the 
favourable  ratio  of  3 vertical  : 2 horizontal. 

3:2::  3S'96  shaft  : 25'97  complement 
38'06  shaft 

G4'93  to  compai'e  with  64-80  as 
[estimated. 

The  difference  is  not  more  than  may  be  con-ected  by 
addition  to  estimate  of  frieze.  By  the  stratagem  of  tliroAV- 
iiig  tho  base  and  capital  into  the  horizontal  term  of  the 
comparison  some  cither  iinjiortant  symmetries  are  conci- 
liated. In  Athenian  architecture  it  is  ahvays  a stud)'  to 
bring  the  height  of  the  column  into  a double  relation ; 
first  by  such  a proportion  to  the  conqflemeiitary  horizontals 
as  we  have  just  identified,  and  then  to  an  extent  moasm-ed 
laterally  betAveen  centres  or  margins  of  columns.  In  the 
present  instance  the  height  of  the  shaft  gives  a dimension 
Avhich  comprises  on  tho  plan  four  diameters  of  columns 
and  the  three  iutercoluiuns  to  compare  Avith  height  of 
shaft,  38-960. 

Tlie  shafts  of  the  four  central  columns  are  therefore 
contained  in  a square. 

The  column  is  coinpletod  to  its  full  height  by  the  addi- 
tion of  heights  of  jiliiith,  base,  and  capital,  4-320  to  tho 
shaft  38-960  = 43-280,  and  it  Avill  be  obserA’ed  that  the 
j<jint  heights  thus  added  are  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  full 
height. 

But  the  column  proper,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  jiliiitli, 
is  42'30  in  height  or  exactly  ten  diameters. 

The  diminution  of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  or  the 
difference  between  the  upper  and  loAvei-  diameters,  is  oiic- 
seventh. 

7:6:;  4-23  Lower  diameter  : 3-62  (compai-e  3-60  mea- 
sui-ed  upjicr  diameter.) 

Tliis  completed  column  uoav  accommodates  one  of  the  pro- 
])ortions  upon  Avhicli  the  Athenian  arcliitects  by  their  prac- 
tice at  least  laid  most  stress ; it  compares  as  the  A-ortical 
member  of  the  front  with  the  joint  height  of  the  horizontal 
mcuibcrs  in  a super-particiilai-  ratio,  in  which  it  represents 
the  superior  tenu,  namely,  1 : 2. 

64-8  3 = 21-60  (compare  measui-cd  complement  21-52) 

43-20  (compare  full  column  as  taken  43-28) 

G4-80 

There  is,  however,  a certain  anomaly  in  taking,  as  avo 
have  done,  the  simple  shaft  of  the  column  as  tho  typical 
vertical  member  in  two  comparisons,  and  then  deserting  it 
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in  a third,  and  the  most  important  perhaps  of  all.  It  is 
more  correct,  therefoi'e,  to  test  the  relation  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  members  by  comparing  tlie  shaft  and  comple- 
ment of  height,  that  is  to  say,  by  regarding  capital  and 
base  as  allowably  grouped  with  the  horizontal  members  in 
accordance  with  the  predominant  direction  of  their  lines 
and  dimensions. 

We  obtain  by  this  conij^aidson  the  equally  appropriate 
ratio  2:3. 

64-80  -i-5  = 12-96  x 2 = 25-92  Cf.  complement  25-8 1 
X 3=  38-88  Cf.  shaft.  .38-96 

64-80  64-80 

The  dimension  assigned  to  tlic  three  steps,  the  proper 
basement,  exceeds  that  of  the  base  and  plinth  of  the  column 
which  it  immediately  supports  by  one-fourth. 

4:5::  2"75  : 3-437  to  compare  witli  3-430  measured. 

Wo  have  now  out  of  our  full  height  of  04-8U  feet  dis- 
posed of  46-717,  viz.: 

Full  column  . . . 43-280  \ 

Steps  . . . 3-437  V =64-80 

Leaving  for  pediment  and  entablatiu-c  18-083  J 
In  the  distribution  of  tins  the  sujjcriority  is  given  to  tlio 
pediment  to  the  extent  of  one-fiftli  above  the  entablature ; 
18'083^11  = 1-643  X 5 = 8-215  for  entablature  measured  8"29 
,,  6 = 9-858  for  pediment  measured  9-80. 

The  entablatui-c  is  slightly  affected  by  the  element  of 
the  estimate  of  the  frieze. 

The  correctness  of  the  estimate  of  this  is  however  con- 
fii-mcd  by  its  agi-eemeiit  with  the  joint  height  of  the  capital 
and  base; 

Capital  1-57 
Base  1-77 

3-34 ; Cf.  height  of  architrave  3-33. 

The  cornice  is  very  nearly  one-fourth  <jf  the  height  avail- 
able for  the  entablature;  8-29-i-4  = 2'072;  Cf.  2-08  measured. 

The  remainder  is  divisible  between  frieze  and  arcliitrav<', 
of  which  ineinbcj-.s  it  was  most  important  to  regidate  tlic 
hitter  by  a rational  proiiortion. 

The  height  of  the  capital  is  to  that  of  the  base  precisel}' 
as  8 : 9. 

8:9::  T67  : 177  as  measured. 

TEOS. 

The  temple  of  Teos  like  that  of  Pricno  has  six  columns 
in  front  and  eleven  on.  flank.  Excluding  some  additional 
steps  on  the  east  front  it  has  five  steps  instead  of  tlircc 
only;  the  lowest  step  compares  in  breadth  with  that  at 
rrieiic  as  72-33  : 69-6;  and  in  length  as  126-0  : 127-27. 

The  larger  plan  however  contracts  as  we  ascend,  and 
the  hexastyle  front  at  Teos,  measured  to  the  plinths  at  the 
angles,  compares  as  58-50  only  ndth  64-0  at  Prieno. 

Teos.  ri-iene. 

Height  of  front  . 48-265  : 64-80 

Diameter  of  column  . 3-380  : 4-230 

Height  of  column  . 31-295  : 43-28 

Intercolunm  . 7-320  : 7-335 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence 
in  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  intercoluinns;  but  a great 
contrast  in  effect  is  produced  by  the  relatively  more  open 
spacing  at  Teo.s,  the  much  smaller  proportion  which  the 
diameter  of  the  column  bcai-s  to  the  intcrcolumn.  At 
Prienc  the  intercoliunn  measures  one  and  three-quarter 
diameters,  whereas  at  Teos  it  is  as  much  as  two  and  one- 
sixth.  13:6::  7'32  : 3-38  (Cf.  3-380  lower  diameter). 

Otherwise  stated,  the  intercolumn  comjiarcs  irith  the 
joint  diameters  of  the  columns  cm  either  side  ns  13  : 12. 


At  Prienc  the  predominance  in  this  latter  comijarisoii  is 
given  to  the  solid  above  tlie  void  as  16  : 14. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  most  critical  proportion  in  the 
design  of  a hexastyle  Ionic  tem])lc  was  that  which  regulated 
the  width  of  the  intcr-coluinnar  space  relatively  to  the 
diameter  of  the  column. 

The  .size  adopted  for  the  column  is  conditional  on  the 
magnitude  proposed  for  the  work  and  required  for  its 
purpose,  and  the  openness  of  the  spacing  adopted  affects 
most  importantly  the  expression  of  the  completed  design. 

The  determination  therefore  of  absolute  diameter  and 
relative  spacing  decides  a certain  limit  for  the  breadth  <if 
the  stylobate  and  even  more  importantly  the  axial  linos  of 
the  eella  walls  which  range  with  the  second  colunms  from 
the  angles. 

The  temjile  at  Teos  has  six  columns  on  the  fronts,  and 
eleven  on  flanks,  counting  the  angle  columns  both  ways ; 
it  has  therefore  five  columniations  on  the  fronts,  and  ten 
on  the  flanks;  and  the  centres  of  the  four  angle  columns 
arc  thus  as  at  Pricne  on  the  angles  of  a double  square. 

Tlie  eolmims  have  Attic  bases  on  plinths,  and  the  jiliuths 
are  not  brought  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  step  as  at 
Prienc,  but  a clear  margin  is  left  of  as  much  as  T28,  wliic-li 
harmonizes  with  tho  general  effect  of  open  spacing. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  steps 
at  Teos  and  theii-  wider  sjiread. 

There  is  a variation  here  on  the  two  fronts ; at  tho  west 
the  basement  consists  of  five  steps  and  a sixth  as  offset,  and 
these  are  rctunicd  along  the  flunks ; but  at  the  east  or 
])rincipal  front  there  is  a further  descent  accommodated  by 
an  extension  of  six  steps  additional. 

The  steps  on  flank  sjiread  so  far  that  theii-  width  together 
with  that  of  the  umbulatory  up  to  the  cella  wall  is  just 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  cella  from  out  to  out. 

The  cella  therefore  is  just  half  tho  full  width  of  the  plan 
of  the  temple  on  the  step  common  to  all  the  sides. 

The  same  dimension  measures  tho  corresjKmding  extents 
on  both  fronts,  from  the  edge  of  the  same  step  to  the  base 
of  the  antic  of  the  cella;  a uniformity  that  an  Athenian, 
always  on  the  look  out  for  an  enriclnncnt  of  his  harmonics 
by  variation,  would  certainly  have  avoided. 

The  lowest  steji  of  the  west  front  and  flanks  proves  to 
have  a proportion  of  4 : 7,  nearly  enough  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  intended;  7:4::  125-978  : 72-00  (Cf.  72-332 
measured). 

A less  moderate  addition  of  equal  margins  to  tho  original 
double  square  would  liavo  given  the  proportion  of  low 
numbers  5 : 9,  but  the  next  such  proportion  reached  by 
further  extension  is  4 : 7,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
effecting  tho  equal  distribution  of  breadth  between  cella 
and  surroundings  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  proportion  adopted  for  jilinths  to  interplinths  is 
7 : 8,  and  their  absolute  dimensions  5-0  : 5'70  arc  obtain- 
able by  the  apportionment  of  the  eoluiiiuiation  by  this  ratio 
into  eight-fifteenths  and  seven-fifteenths. 

Tlie  columniation  or  space  from  centre  to  centre  of 
colimin  is  10-70 ; the  diameter  of  the  column  is  3-38,  which 
leaves  7-32  for  the  inter-column ; these  dimensions  are  in 
the  ratio  of  6 : 13. 

13  ; 6 : : 7-32  : 3'38. 

Consequently  the  proportion  between  the  void  inter-column 
and  the  joint  solid  of  tho  adjacent  columns  is  13  : 12. 

Tho  antro  and  cross  walls  of  the  eella  range  exactly  with 
the  axes  of  columns  on  the  flanks.  The  pronaos  is  deeper 
than  at  Prienc,  where  it  ivas  square  on  plan ; at  Teos  it 
has  the  proportion  of  6 : 7. 

7:6::  32-850  : 28-155  (Cf.  28-031  measured). 

The  naos  has  the  projiortiou  13  : IS  very  exactly  : 

18  : 13  : : 38'SO  : 28'00  (Cf.  28-03  measured). 

There  is  no  step  from  ambulatory  to  pronaos,  and  only 
a single  step  fi-om  pronaos  to  naos. 
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The  heiglit  of  the  column  taken,  as  at  Prione,  exclu- 
sively of  the  plinth,  is  nine  diameters : 

3'38  X 9 = 30'-12,  to  compare  with  30'-155  nicasiirecl. 

The  neai'cst  approach  to  a lateral  symmetry  for  the 
coluiiiniation  is  obtained  by  comparing  tlic  full  height  of 
tlie  column  with  the  extent  from  the  centre  of  one  column 
to  the  nearer  edge  of  the  lower  diameter  of  a fourth ; that 
is  to  say,  to  the  sum  of  three  cohmniiations  less  one  semi- 
diameter  : 

10-70  X 3 = 32-10  ~ 1-69  = 31'dl  (Cf.  31-295  ineasuroil 
height  of  column). 

This  result  cannot  be  considered  ns  likely  to  tell  in 
effect.  The  breadth  of  the  four  columns  in  front  of  the 
naos  taken  on  the  plintlia  would  compare  with  the  Iieiglit 
of  the  columns  by  the  ratio  7 : C exactly  : 

7:6::  37-10  : 31-80. 

The  addition  of  another  diameter  to  the  height  of  the 
column  would  have  given  a sj-mmetry  from  ccutre  to 
centre. 

The  diminution  of  the  column  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
6 : 5: 

6:5::  3'3S  (lower  dlam.)  : 2-817  (Cf.  2-866  measured 
upper). 

On  Plato  XXIII.  we  have  tlic  dimensions  inserted  of 
■1-040  for  the  upper  series  of  five  steps,  including  the  styhj- 
bate ; but  by  reference  to  Plate  XXIV.  it  will  bo  seen  that 
one  more  step,  or  rather  an  offset,  should  be  included  in 
the  set  of  those  which  arc  continued  all  round  the  temple  ; 
the  addition  completes  as  the  proper  hciglit  of  the  general 
steps  4-863.  Con.scgueutly,  the  comparison  of  full  column 
t(j  complement  is  thus  established : 

Height  of  pediment,  6'75  ] 

,,  entablature,  6-18  ; 17-793  : column  31-295 
,,  six  steps,  4'8G3  ] 

Tliese  dimensions  only  have  the  proportion  of  4 ; 7,  with 
a difference  that  is  too  serious  to  be  accepted,  and  wo  miss 
the  superparticulai’ ratio  which  is  normal  for  this  c-nmparlsiju 
of  vortical  and  horizontal. 

But  if,  following  the  analogy  of  the  otlicv  Ionic  examples, 
we  take  the  shaft  of  the  column  alone  as  one  term,  ami  add 
the  joint  heights  of  capital  and  base  to  the  horizontal,  we 
obtain  for  complement 

4-023  capital  and  base. 

17-793  pediment,  entablature,  and  ste])s. 

Full  complement,  21-816  : shaft  of  column,  27’262. 

This  gives  very  exactly  the  required  superparticular  ratio, 
viz.  1:6: 

6:4::  27'262  : 21-809  (Cf.  21-816  ineosui-ed). 

Tlie  height  of  the  front  taken  as  48-266,  independently 
of  the  offset,  compares  with  the  breadth  of  lowest  step, 
approximately  only  in  ratio,  2:3: 

2:3::  18-265  : 72-397  (Cf.  72-332  measured), 

Again  the  full  height  of  the  cast  fi-oiit  including  the 
additional  steps  comparc.s  with  the  breadth  of  the  lowest 
step  in  the  proportion  of  3 : 4. 

4:3::  72-332  : 51-250  (a.  54'055  uieasm-ed). 

These  are  not  such  coincidences  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
expect  and  to  be  gratified  with  in  the  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon ; and  yet  they  are  sufficiently  near  to  certify 
that  they  do  not  occur-  by  accident.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  precise  measiu-cments  of  structures  in  such  a 
lamentable  state  of  ruin  as  this  temple  may  he  answerable 
for  some  of  the  differences  that  perplex  us ; but  something 
may  pi-obahly  have  been  duo  to  original  laxity  in  execution. 
A rigorous  exaction  of  minutest  finish,  whether  in  large 
works  of  art  or  small,  is  only  the  chai-acteristic  of  the  must 
refined  ej)ochs  of  art  and  tlio  very  centres  of  cultured  taste. 
When  1‘latu  in  the  Laws  (x.)  is  arguing  for  the  universal 


supervision  of  Providence,  he  refers  with  confidence  to  the 
analogy  of  the  scmpidous  care  which  architects  bestowed 
equally  upon  small  stones  anti  large;  hut  Plato  found  liis 
exani])les  on  the  Athenian  acropolis. 

The  sum  of  heights  t>f  capital  and  base  compare  with  the 
lower  diameter  of  the  column  in  the  proportion  of  6 : 6. 

Diam, 

5:6::  3-380  : 1-056  (Cf.  1'033  measured). 

And  in  the  furtlici-  distrihutlon  advantage  is  assigned  to 
the  baso  above  the  capital  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  10. 

11  : 10  1:  2-116  base  : T920(Cf.  1-918  capital). 

After  deduction  of  the  height  of  the  five  steps  made 
equal  to  tlie  joint  height  of  the  capital  and  ha.se  I'OlO  ; 4-033, 
a diincnsioii  is  left  which  divided  between  pediment  and 
entablature  in  the  propiirtioii  of  10  ; 9.  At  Prienc  the 
height  of  the  ])cdimeut  has  tlie  larger  advantage  of  the 
cntablatui-c  by  the  prujjortioii  of  12  : 10. 

The  ai-chitravo  has  the  same  2)roportion  to  the  frieze  as  . 
the  base  of  the  column  to  tho  ca])ital. 

11  : 10  : : 2-380  : 2-163  (Cf.  frieze  measured  2-lGO), 

The  wide  spread  of  the  stcjjs  and  also  tho  comparatively 
low  eutahlatui-e  harmonize  mth  the  very  oijen  S2)acing  of 
the  columns ; but  the  effect  of  the  unusually  depressed 
pedinieut  does  not  appear  equally  satisfactory;  it  is  difficult 
to  think  tluit  it  was  not  relieved  by  aerotcrial  ornaments  of 
considerable  iui2)ortance ; but  no  remains  of  such  were 
found. 

THE  8MINTIIEUM. 

The  temple  of  Apullo  Smintlieu.s  is  contrasted  with 
tho.se  at  Priene  and  Tens,  both  in  jiroportions  and  i>lan. 
It  is  oetastylc  instead  of  hcxast}'lo,  it  has  an  even  number 
of  columns  on  the  flank,  it  is  pseudo-dipteral,  that  is  to 
say,  the  antfe  of  the  cclla  raugo  witli  the  third  columns 
from  the  angle  front  and  flank,  and  a In-oad  ambulator)-  is 
obtained  by  tlie  omission  of  any  second  rows  of  columns  in 
lino  with  the  second  columns  from  tlie  angles.  There  is 
then  tho  further  difference  that  the  tcinjilc  is  elevated 
ujjon  a basement  so  much  higher  ami  more  widely  sjircad- 
ing  than  that  at  Priene,  and  Avhich,  unlike  the  high  base- 
ment at  Teos,  Ls  continued  all  round. 

Tho  diameters  and  heights  of  the  cohuinis  of  the  three 
tcmjiles  compare  thus : 

Toos  3-38O  Smiuthemn  3-870  Pricno  1-230 

„ 31-295  „ 38-70  „ 42-30 

The  colmniis  at  Toos  are  the  most  o[)cnly  spaced,  and 
those  of  the  Sinintlicum  the  most  closely.  The  absolute 
dimensions  uu  tho  top  steps  are : 

Teos  ....  61-118  : 114-864 

Prienc  . . . 64-00  : 121670 

>Smintlieiim  . . 71'080  : 132-070 

The  bases  of  the  columns,  unlilcc  those  of  tlie  other  two 
temjjlos,  are  without  jilintlis. 

Tho  columniation  of  the  ymiuthoum  is  equal  front 
and  flank,  and  the  oblong  of  its  plan  taken  upon  the  line 
of  eentres  of  colmnns  would  theref-n-e,  according  to  theii- 
number,  have  the  proportion  of  7 : 13. 

The  extended  dimensions  of  the  jiroper  stylobate  yield 
a simpler  ratio,  but  only  ajjproximatcly : 

9:6:;  132-67  : 73'705  to  compare  with  71-08  ineasiu-ed. 

Tlie  oblong  of  the  lowest  step  again  only  approximates 
to  the  proportion  8:5: 

8:5::  157-09  : 98-18  to  comiiarc  with  98'50  measured. 

This  i)roj)ortioii,  to  he  exact,  would  require  a breadth  of 
stcjis,  diminished  front  and  flank  by  0-85,  or  156-24  : 97‘65. 

The  lower  diameter  of  the  column  is  proportioned  to  tho 
interccjlunm ; os  2 : 3 api>roxinmtcly : 

2:3::  3-870  : 6-805  to  compare  with  5-895  measured 
iutercolumn. 


IONIC  TEMPLE8  OF  PllIENE,  TEOS,  AND  THE  S3I1NTHEUM. 


Tlic  ante  of  tlic  cella  range  with  the  tliinl  columns  from 
tJie  angles  front  and  flank.  By  the  extension  which  is 
given  to  the  steps  on  plan  the  dimension  from  tiic  edge  of 
the  low'er  step  to  the  cella  wall  on  flank  and  the  anta3  in 
front  just  equals  the  breadth  of  the  cella. 

Tlii.s  wide  .spreading  ba.sement  has  a manifest  harmony 
with  the  exceptional  brcadtli  of  the  ambidatorv. 

The  ambulatory  ha.s  the  same  breadth  at  either  end  of 
the  temple  as  on  the  flanks,  a unifurmity  ^v■llich  is  (piitc 
alien  to  the  taste  and  practise  of  the  Athenians,  who  as 
already  noticed  were  eager  for  opportunitie.s  of  harmoniou.s, 
however  slight,  variations. 

The  cross-wall  with  the  doorway  of  the  iiaos  is  so 
placed  as  to  allow  an  exact  square  for  the  plan  of  the 
pronaos  clear  of  the  line  of  the  columns  in  antis. 

The  transverse  wall  of  the  postieutn,  of  wliieh  the  axis 
ranges  accurately  with  the  centres  of  columns  of  the  peri- 
style, limits  a naos  which  has  very  accurately  the  pro])or- 
tion  on  plan  of  5 : 3 : 

5:3::  : 26'G6  (compare  mcasm-ed  breadth,  26'655). 

The  columns  have  a diminution  of  one-seventh : 

7 : G : : 3'870  (lower  diameter)  : 3-317  (3'29i  measured 
upper  diameter). 

The  height  of  the  column  is  exactly  ten  lower  diameters ; 

38-700. 

Tlie.se  proportions  agree  with  the  de.sign  of  the  Priene 
colmnns,  of  which  the  height  is  -i2'30,  and  the  diminution, 
therefore,  slightly  less  quick. 

The  height  of  the  ba.se  is  obtained  by  the  proportion 
of  2 : 3 to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column  : 

3:2::  3-87  (lower  diameter)  : 2'38  (height  of  base  as 
racasm'cd) . 

From  this  height  of  base  the  height  of  the  capital  is  then 
obtained  by  the  proportion  7:6; 

7:6::  2-58  : 2-211  (measured  height  of  capital,  2'225). 

Tlie  height  of  the  column  being  obtained  wc  are  again 
directed  by  knowledge  of  Athenian  praetieo  to  iiKjuirc  for 
a coincidence  either  of  the  full  height  of  the  column  or  i>f 
the  shaft  with  some  marked  limits  of  their  lateral  distri- 
bution. 

The  full  height  of  the  column  gives  no  satisfactory  or 
plausible  terms  of  comparison  between  centres  or  margins, 
or  between  a centre  of  one  column  and  a margin  of 
another ; the  height  of  the  shaft,  however,  very  exactly 
measures  the  extent  of  three  coluniniations  and  one 
diameter  of  a column  on  the  plan : thus  the  extent  of  the 
four  bases  which  arc  in  front  of  the  cella,  with  their 
intervals,  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

At  Priene  a like  extent  on  plan  measures  the  height  of 
the  complete  column  ; in  the  still  more  openly  sj)aced 
temple  at  Teos  this  lateral  dimension  is  less  than  but 
proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  column. 

When  the  diameters,  spacing,  and  height  of  the  culumns 
are  determined,  certain  general  limits  arc  obtained  by  the 
usage  of  the  style  for  the  dimensions  of  the  epistj-lia,  tlio 
entablature,  and  the  pediment. 


The  cutablaturc  may  ajipruadi  but  not  exceed  a height 
which  is  double  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  and  in 
consc(juencc  will  be  less  than  the  measurement  of  a coluuuu- 
ation;  tlie  jiedimcnt  considerably  exceeds  the  entablature 
in  height. 

At  Teos  indeed  this  excess  is  but  trifling,  and  to  such 
lowness  of  the  pediment  togetlier  with  the  unusual  poverty 
of  its  mouldings,  is  due  to  the  inferiority  of  general  effect 
ill  the  fumade. 

Again  the  breadth  given  to  the  ba.soment  enforced  a 
certain  number  of  stcp.s  and  thus  settled  a certain  limit  of 
their  joint  height. 

In  result  the.se  approximations  were  reduced  to  proportion 
by  giving  the  basement  the  su])eriority  to  the  entablature 
in  tlie  2)i'oportion  of  7 : 6,  and  the  pediment  above  the 
entablature  in  the  proportion  of  3 ; 2 (=  9 ; 6). 

7:6::  8-620  basement  ; 7-390  (measured  cntablatm-c 
7'iOJ-).  This  is  the  proportion  of  the  lower  to  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  column  and  also  of  the  height  of  the  base 
to  that  of  the  capital. 

3:2:;  11-100  pediment : 7'-J:0cntablataro  as  measured. 
This  is  the  proportion  of  the  iiiter-culmun  to  the  lower 
diametcr  of  the  column  and  also  of  the  lower  diameter  to 
the  height  of  the  base. 

9:8::  2-889  architrave  : 2-568  (frieze  measured  2'5G0). 
3:2:;  2-889  „ : 1-926  (compare  cornice  mca- 

[sured  1'955). 

The  return  of  the  cymatmn  along  tlie  flank  cntablatui-o 
makes  it  nearly  equal  to  tho  height  of  the  steps. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a structui-c  by  Ictinus  it  would 
be  a question  how  fai-  the  joint  dimension  to  bo  distributed 
between  iiediiuent,  entablature,  and  basement,  was  not 
dejiendcnt  on  consideration  of  what  dimension  would  com- 
jilete  an  eligible  proportion  of  height  of  the  front  to  its 
breadth,  and  then  of  complementary  height  to  height  of 
tho  Column. 

Ill  the  jireseiit  instance  tho  full  height  of  the  front,  tlie 
sum  of  the  dimensions  reviewed,  is  65-824,  and  this  com- 
pare.s  with  the  breadth  of  the  top  step  very  satisfactorily. 
9:8::  74'08  top  step  : 65-85  (65-824  measured  height). 
But  it  compiircs  in  a still  simpler  proportion  with  the  wide 
bottom  step. 

4:3;;  98-50  breadth  of  bottom  step  : 73'90  (71-08 
[measured). 

With  the  length  of  the  topmo.st  step  it  is  nearest  to  the 
prupnvtion  1 : 2. 

2;  1 :;  132'67  length  of  bottom  step  : 06-235  (Cf.  65-824). 

The  full  height  uf  the  front  as  ineasiired  is  divisible 
between  tlie  column  38'70O  and  complement  of  height 
27-124, 

10  ; 7 : : 38-700  : 27'09  for  eoinplemcnt. 

Tho  superiority  is  here  duly  given  to  the  vertical  mcinber 
aiid  the  result  is  sufticiently  accurate  numerically,  but  the 
Atliciiiun  iiri-hitect  preferred  to  regulate  this  comparison  by 
one  of  the  simjilci-  proportions  whieli  have  only  a dift'crcnce 
of  unity  between  their  terms;  10  : 8 = 5 : 4,  or  7 : 8, 
&e. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 


ON  THE  ENTASIS  AND  HEIGHT  OF  THE  COLUMN  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
AT  PIHENE. 


The  licifflit  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Atheiii;  can 
only  be  obtaiiieil  indirectly  from  the  measurements  of  the 
fallen  drums,  The  fragments  of  no  paalicular  column 
could  be  put  together  with  certainty,  and  Mr.  Pullan  was 
only  able  to  find  about  one-fourth  of  the  original  number, 
and  of  these  the  stones  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  column 
formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 

The  plan  which  first  presents  it.sclf  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  original  height  is  to  superimpose  one  ujxm 
another  drums  wliich  have  like  dimensions  in  their  toji  and 
bottom  beds  respectively,  but  tliis  is  soon  discovered  to 
give  no  .satisfactory  solution.  Jlr.  Pullan  found  the  flutes 
generally  so  much  worn  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
mca.surcinents  Avithin  the  flutes,  and  an  additional  element 
of  uncertainty  is  thus  introduced,  for  no  column  has  ever 
so  perfect  a contour  within  the  flutes  as  it  has  upon  their 
cdge.s.  It  thus  liappcns,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  subjoined 
measurements  of  the  drums,  that  many  of  these  stones, 
whilst  they  have  like  mcasurenionts  on  their  top  and  bottom 
beds,  vary  verj'  much  in  length,  so  that  it  is  po.s.siblc  by 
this  process  to  arrive  at  results  quite  discordant  one  from 
another.  Tlic  measurements  of  the  drums,  however,  seem 
nevertheless  cai)ablo  of  affording  a very  close  and  relialile 
residt  when  fully  discussed,  and  I have  from  them  deduced 
a value  in  which  I have  great  confidence.  Mr.  Pullan 
fortunately  measured  nil  the  drums  wliich  were  unbroken, 
and  for  the  lower  threo-quar-ters  of  the  column,  at  least, 
they  arc  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  tlie 
accidental  errors,  both  of  workmaiishi])  and  of  measurement, 
and  to  determine  aA’tuy  chise  approximation  to  the  original 
character  of  the  entasis,  and  from  it  to  deduce  the  heights. 

1£  the  shaft  of  a column  Avere  to  diniimsh  without  entasis, 
and  therefore  should  be  truly  conical,  it  would  only  bo 
necessary  to  measm-e  a sufficient  number  of  drum.s  and  avo 
could  obtain  the  rate  of  diminution,  and  as  the  upper  and 
lower  diameters  are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  in  fact  in 
this  case  arc  knoAvn,  the  lieiglit  would  at  once  folloAV.  But 
ill  the  case  of  Fricne,  as  of  all  good  examples  of  ancient 
Greek  arcliitccture,  the  contour  of  the  shaft  is  a curved 
line,  and  the  question  thus  becomes  more  complicated ; 
ncvcrtbeless  it  may  be  completely  capable  of  solution  if 
there  be  a sufficient  number  of  dmiiis  of  all  diameters. 
This  is  nearly  the  case  at  Prione  but  not  quite,  as  those 
near  the  top  of  the  column  are  rather  scanty,  but  I consider 
that  this  deficiency  may  be  got  over  in  a satisfactory 
manner  and  a close  determination  arrived  at. 

To  understand  the  method  about  to  be  followed,  let  it 
bo  iii-st  assumed  that  the  shape  of  the  enta.sls  is  knoAni  as 
Avoll  ns  the  amount  of  diminution  and  the  vertical  height. 

Divide  the  given  horizontal  ([uantity,  that  is  to  say  tho 
Avhole  dift'ercncD  between  the  iqiper  and  loAver  semi-dia- 


meters,  into  a number  of  equal  parts,  say  not  les.s  than  eight, 
and  plot  these  distances  doAvn  along  a base  line.  Then  draAV 
perpendicular  linos  through  the  points  so  obtained  to  meet 
. the  curA-cd  outline  of  the  column  and  join  the  intersections. 
These  last  straight  lines  will  then  form  part  of  a indygonal 
figure,  the  height  of  Avhich  will  by  construction  be  that  of 
the  column  exactly,  and  each  of  tho  sides  Avill  shoAv  the 
rate  of  diminution  of  the  column  betAveen  the  corresponding 
I horizontal  diameters  plotted  dowu  upon  the  base  line, 
i That  is,  Avould  show  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  shaft  of 
the  column  betAvoen  those  points. 

The  same  result  avouIcI  folloAV  if  the  horizontal  sub- 
divisions were  not  exactly  equal;  but  to  make  a good 
approximation  to  tlm  shape  of  the  column  they  must  be 
sufficiently  numerous  and  properly  distributed. 

Conversely  if  the  angles  of  inclination  corresponding  to 
given  horizontal  differences  were  given  or  determined  we 
could  draw  the  proposed  polygonal  figure,  and  should  then 
discover  both  the  form  of  the  entasis  and  the  height  of  the 
I column,  and  it  is  on  this  method  that  the  folloAving  cal- 

I culation  is  founded.  For  convenience,  tho  differences  of 

' diameter  instead  of  semi-diameter  are  used  in  what  fulloAvs, 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  result : 


COLUMN  or  THE  TEMPLE  AT  PEIENE. 


Table  I. — continued. 


Table  II. 

Measukements  of  Bottom  Drums  within  the  Flutes 
taken  at  the  Top  of  each. 


Dinmetpr.  Len^b. 

feet. 

1-  3-8i0  . . . 4.-700 

2.  3'820  . . . j.'370 

3.  3-810  . . . 4-330 

3-810  . . . 3-870 

5.  3-800  , . . 3-840 

6.  3'800  . . . 3-820 

7.  3-790  . . . 4-600 

8.  3-790  . . . 4-320 

9-  3-790  , . . 4-150 

10,  3-790  . . . 4-100 

11-  3-790  . . . 3-100 

12  3-785  . . 4-990 

13.  3-780  . . . 4-700 

1-1-  3-780  . . . 4-100 

IB.  3-770  . . . 4-250 

16.  3-760  . . . 4-180 

17.  3-760  . . . 4-100 

18.  3-755  . . 4.375 

19.  3-730  . . . 4-070 


Mean  diameter  derived  from  the  first  fifteen,  3-795. 

Full  diameter  above  the  apophysis  being  4-230. 

Derived  diameter  above  the  apophysis  within  flutes 
3-826. 

Mean  length  of  drum,  4-209,  of  wliicli  the  apophysis 
occupies  0-65.  It  is  assumed  that  the  last  four  may  belong 
to  tbc  inner  order. 


Table  III. 

Measdrejients  of  Upper  Drums  within  the  Flutes 
AT  the  Bottom  of  each  Drum. 


Diinipter, 

feet. 

3-350 

3-330 

3-330 

3-300 

3-323 

3-300 

3-285 

3-280 


Length. 

feet. 

1- 920 

2- 180 

1- 980 

2- 880 
2145 
2-490 
2-120 
2-200 


Mean  diameter  derived  from  the  first  six,  3-322. 

Full  diameter  below  apojihyge  being  3-600. 

The  derived  diameter  ivithin  the  flutes  below  the 
apophyge,  3-257. 

The  mean  length  of  the  drum  is  2-268,  of  which  the 
apophyge  occupies  0-70. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  last  two  drums  may  have  belonged 
to  the  inner  order. 


From  the  measm-ements  above  recorded  I 


groups,  namely : 


Table  IV. 


form  eight 


In  computing  tlio  column  C of  this  table,  the  numerator 
and  Jeuominator  are  respectively  proportional  to  the  sura 
of  the  dilfereuccs  of  dianietei-,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  ; and  in  forming  column  D weights  are  assigned  to 
the  different  drums  in  each  gi-oup  proportional  to  their 
lengths,  and  placed  as  if  acting  at  the  moan  diameter  of 
each  drum,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  then 
taken  for  the  general  mean  point. 

Column  E,  which  is  derived  from  Column  D,  merely  shows 
the  horizontal  range  of  ea<!h  group,  and  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  lowest  drum,  rvhich  contains  the  apophysis  of 
the  base,  to  the  bottom  of  the  uppermost  drum,  which  con- 
tains the  apophyge  of  the  capital. 

A small  correction,  however,  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
column  C of  the  table,  as  ex2jlaiued  below,  which  leaves 
the  rates  of  diminution  at  the  different  points  as  follows : 


Gruuj)  1 

Table  V. 
C. 

Horizontal  range. 
. -0420 

„ 2 

• -?4  • 

. -0370 

„ 3 

• ^ • 

. -0660 

ij 

• ij-ii  . 

. -0830 

0 5 

- . 

. -0665 

„ 6 

- fflW  . 

. -0790 

0 7 

- -ilw  . 

. -0716 

0 8 

■ . 

, -0245 

Tills  modification  of  the  rates  of  diminution  is  based  on 
the  following  considerations.  Firstly,  the  rates  of  diminu- 
tion derived  fi-om  the  longer  drums  are  entitled  to  some 
preference  over  tlic  shorter,  if  only  that  the  probable  errors 


APPENDIX. 


oS 


of  meesui-fiment  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  derived 
diminution.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  adjustment  I liave 
calculated  a talilo  on  the  supposition  that  the  drums  are 
entitled  to  preference  in  projwrtion  to  their  lengths,  and 
obtain  these  ratios  for  their  denominators,  namely : 


In  group  1 fur  89'6U  . . ■ 

„ 2 „ 79-20  . . . Sl-3 

„ 3 „ 82-00  . . . 77-0 

„ 4 „ 74-20  . . . 73-4 

„ 5 „ 72-60  . . . 68-8 

„ 6 „ 65-31  . . . 04-6 

„ 7 „ 53-95  . . . 53-T 


As  however  the  errors  of  jneasurement  arc  probably  not 
more  than  oiie-fonrtli  of  the  inecpialitios  of  workmanship  in 
the  interior  of  the  flutes,  I have  taken  one-fourth  of  the 
range  between  the  two  tables,  and  the  denominators  of  the 
fractions  in  Column  C,  Table  IV.  then  become 
Table  VI. 

1 . . 91-50  6 . . 71-6.5 

2 . . 79-72  0 . . 65-13 

3 . . 80-75  7 . . 63-89 

4 . . 73-85 

But  there  is  also  another  correction  required.  The 
groups  of  drums  must  necessarily  admit  some  from  the 
pronaoH  and  postiemn,  which  were  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  peristyle  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  7^,  and 
they  were  also  rather  smaller  in  diameter,  namely,  the 
lower  full  diameter  was  4-100  instead  of  4-230.  This 
dimension  would  exclude  these  drums  from  groups  1 and  2, 
but  in  the  third  and  .subsequent  groups  they  ^v-uuld  be 
liable  to  enter,  and  must  be  eliminated,  on  the  considera- 
tion that  for  every  7^  di-uins  in  group  3 one  may  have 
belonged  to  the  interior  order  liaving  a rate  of  diminution 
proper  to  group  1 or  2:  that  in  group  4 there  is  an  element 
of  the  -same  nature,  having  the  diminution  proper  to  group 
3,  and  so  on.  This  problem  admits  of  easy  solution,  and 
the  result  is  the  set  given  in  Table  V. 

We  may  now  build  uj)  the  column  in  this  manner, 
namely ; 


The  base 

1-770 

The  mean 

height  of  lowest  drum  . 

4-209 

-0420 

X 

91'50 

3-843 

-0370 

X 

79-72 

2-950 

•0650 

X 

80-10 

5-206 

■0830 

X 

72-93 

6-063 

•0665 

X 

71-35 

4-745 

•0790 

X 

64-26 

6-077 

•0715 

X 

53-40 

3-818 

•0245 

X 

34-17  , . 

0-833 

The  mean 

height  of  the  topmost  drum 

2-268 

The  capital  ..... 

1-670 

42-342 


As  however  the  last  two  groups  are  not  based  on  a suffi- 
cient number  of  drums  to  bo  implicitly  received,  it  will  be 


desirable  to  test  the  result  above  given  by  another  method. 
Let  us  therefore  consider  the  first  six  groups  only  as  esta- 
blished, and  then  jiroceod  as  follows.  Reckoning  the  shaft 
proper  from  the  to])  of  the  apophysis,  the  diameter  within 
the  flutes  i.s  3-820  and  thp  height  of  tlie  mean  lower  drum 
above  this  point  is  3-649,  and  therefore  to  the  No.  5 
point  of  Table  IV.  26'356,  with  a diminution  of  -329 
(namely,  3-826  - 3-497'),  but  the  total  diminution  to 
the  bottom  of  the  npophyge  of  the  capital  is  -569.  The 
object  w-ill  n<nv  be  to  draw  a straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  which  shall  represent  the  chord  of  the  entasis, 
wliieh  wc  have  already  ti-acod  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
extent.  This  done,  I assume  that  the  column  had  an  entasis 
j)ropoi'tional  to  that  of  the  Ercchtheum.  IvOss  than  this 
very  delicate  curvature  would  have  been  unlikely,  whilst 
it  could  not  liave  been  much  more  pronounced  without 
strong  disngi-ecment  not  only  \vith  the  places  derived 
from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  groups,  hut  also  with 
the  general  sequence  of  the  curvature  given  by  the  first 
five  points,  which  can  hardly  he  questioned. 

The  horizontal  distance  between  the  chord  and  the 
figure  we  have  traced  through  the  first  five  groups  Avhich 
would  be  required  to  produce  an  entasis  proportional  to 
that  of  the  Ercchtheum  is  0'63 ; let  this  he  added  to  the 
•329  already  stated  as  the  diminution  up  to  the  No.  5 
point  (of  Table  IV.),  making  it  '392,  and  the  following 
simple  proportion  will  obtain : 

total  1, eight  ..f.luift  _ 26-356  j , ; , , , 

-569  -392  ’ 

quantity  3S'26;  then  the  total  column  will  he — 


Base  .... 

1-77 

Apophysis 

-65 

Shaft  .... 

. 38-26 

Apophyge 

-70 

Capital  ...  - 

1-57 

42-95 


The  two  methods  are,  to  a great  degree,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  combine  to  point  out  that  the  height  must 
have  been  very  nearly  if  not  exactly  ten  diameters,  which 
would  bo  42-30,  and  I consider  that  the  limits  of  error  do 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  any  other  definite  proportion 
of  diameters,  oi-  of  halves  or  quarters  of  diameters. 

There  is  a peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  tlie  form  of  the 
entasis  as  thns  determined,  namely,  that  the  principal 
amount  of  curvature  is  found  towards  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
whereas  iti  the  Attic  examples  it  occurs  either  near  the 
base  or  towards  the  middle.  If,  as  has  been  done  in  The 
THnciides  of  Athenian  Architecture,  an  hyperbola  were 
I chosen  to  represent  the  curvature  of  this  entasis,  its  vertex 
would  be  above  the  capital.  In  all  other  ancient  examples 
kuow-n  to  me,  this  maximum  curvature  occurs  cither  below 
the  shaft,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pai-tlionon,  or  in  some  part 
of  the  shaft  itself. 

F.  C.  PENROSE. 
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